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Insurance in Force, Over $(>1,000,000. 

Amount Paid to Beneficiaries (mostly women, and mostly 
widows of trades unionists) for Death and Disability 
Claims, Over $850,000. 
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Magazine Chat 

The solemn-looking lady on 
the front cover is Liberty or 
Freedom as represented by an 
American Sculptor in Rome. 
This figure, done in bronze, 
surmounts the dome of the U. 
S. Capitol at Washington, as if 
to say, “Freedom is a blessed 
thing, won by blood, which 
shall bo defended by blood/' 


Perhaps there is a touch of 
irony in our choice of Dame 
Liberty to adorn the cover of a 
number, which tells of the as- 
saults made aguimst the liber- 
ties of American trade-union- 
ists by labor-hating judges. We 
wish the irony were deeper and 
more eloquent. There is little 
doubt that many men who sit 
beneath the bronze figure of 
Liberty in the Capitol building, 
have forgotten the great tradi- 
tions and the great passion for 
freedom which animated the 
founders of this Bepublic* 

We are greatly pleased with 
the continued co-operation of 
our press secretaries. They 
have turned out to be excellent 
photographers, and news* 
hounds, and are everlastingly 
on the job to get on time, 
this-side-up every important 
news event of their particular 
Jurisdiction, 


An economist of national 
reputation said to us the other 
day. “The work of your press 
secretaries is quite the most 
remarkable feature of your 
intriguing magazine/* We 
agreed. 


Water will flow no higher 
than its source. A magazine 
can be no better than its read- 
ers wul! let it be. 
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One Law For Peter and Another Law For Paul 


P RESIBEMT HOOVER has appointed a 
commissi on to study crime in the 
United States. It is not supposed that 
frequent abuses of equity laws will fall 
within the purview of this commission. And 
yet» frequent abuses of equity law have in 
them the seeds of disinteg:ratiou of Ameri- 
can insUtutiojii. This nation was posited 
upon the theory of equality before the law. 
Indeed every state following the lead of 
the Declaration of Independence — which so- 
norously declared all men created free and 
equal — interpreted e qualify as equality be- 
fore the law. Such an American authority 
as Brooks Adams f descendant of illustrious 
President of the republic) has solemnly de- 
clared that decay of justice — the use of 
favoritism in the courts — la inevitable in* 
dication of general decay of all existing na- 
tional Institutions, 

"The capital essential of justice is that, 
under like conditions/* Adams declares, “all 
should fare alike. The magistrate should 
be no respecter of persons* The vice of 
our system of Judicia] dispensation is that 
it discriminatea among suitors In propor* 
lion to their power of resistance* That is 
so because, under adequate pressure, our 
courts yield along the path of least resist^ 
ance* I should not suppose that any man 
could calmly turn over the pages of the 
recent volumes of the reports of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and not 
rise from the perusal convinced that the 
rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, 
do not receive a common measure of justice 
before the judgment seat/^ 

“Ever since Hamilton's time, it has been 
assumed as axiomatic, by conservative 
Americans, that courts whose function it 
IS to expound a written constitution can 
and do act as a ^barrier to the encroach- 
ments and oppressions of the representative 
body/ 1 apprehend that courts can perform 
no such oMce * * * our courts have 

ceased to be true courts, and are converted 
into legislative chambers, thereby promising 
shortly to become, if they are not already, 
a menace to order/* 

Two Applications Made 

This decay of justice Is painfully evident 
when one scans recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in reference 
to two groups of organizations: trade asso- 
eiatioris and labor unions. One would sup- 
pose that these organizations were enough 
alike to warrant one law for each* Both 
trade associations and labor unions grew 
out of the industrial character of our so- 
ciety. Both are economic units, with eco- 
nomic aims. Both are made up of pro- 
ducers. Yet the trade associations whose 
aim is profit are favored by law and the 
labor union, whose aim is protection and 
advancement of human lives, is harassed 
by law, court-mode* 

The inequality is so patent, and so gross, 
that one can be conservative in his state- 
ment nnd still assert that the United States 


Dual aspect of law has never 
been more clearly etched than in 
this study of the liberalization of 
anti- trust laws in behalf of trade 
associations, and their tightening 
against the progress of labor 
unions. Such duality saps at the 
very foundations of American 
institutions. 


Supremo Court, a policy-making body, tend- 
ing to usurp the functions of Congress, has 
favored trade associations, and affronted 
trade unions* 

One-sided justice is more apparent be- 
cause all the court decisions in each case 
stem from the same law, namely, the Sher* 
man Anti-trust Law, enacted in 1893* All 
the vicious Injunctions which have been 
leveled against labor unions in the last gen- 
eration, and particularly In the last ten 
years, have been predicated on the anti- 
trust laws, chiefly upon the rcatraint-of* 
trade clause* This is true, notwithstanding 
the fact that a later enactment of Goii* 
gross — the Clayton Lnw — sought to define 
clearly the di Terence between organizations 
dealing in commodities for profit, and trade 
unions seeking to market human labor* 

A Review of the Casea 

We invite attention, therefore, first, to 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the Clay- 
ton Act* Second, to the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court alTecting 
trade associations, particularly the Maple 
Flooring Case (Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers Association vs* United States) and Ce- 
ment Case (Cement Manufacturers Protec- 
tive Association vs* United States). Third, 
we invite attention to the Supreme Court 
decisions affecting trade unions, particu- 
larly Journeymen Stonecutters* Association 
Cane and the Bedford Cut Stone Case* 

The clauses of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, upon which the restraint of trade 
theory turn, are the following: 

Section 1. Every contract, combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states, or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal* 
Every person who shall make any such 
contract or engage in any such combination 
or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, on conviction thereof, 
shall he punished by fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the court. 

Section 2. Every person who shall mo^ 
nopolize, or attempt to monopolize* or com- 
bine or conspire with any other person or 


persons* to monopolize any part of the trade 
or commerce among the several states, or 
with foTelgn nations, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding $5*000, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments* in the discretion of the court* 

Section 7, *^ny person who shall be in- 
jured in his businosa or property by any 
other person or corporation by reason of 
anything forbidden or declared to be un- 
lawful by this act, may sue therefore In 
any circuit court of the United States in 
the district in which the defendant realdea 
or is found, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, nnd shall recover threefold 
the damages by him sustained, and the cost 
of suit, including a reasonable attorney's 
fee* 

The clauses of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act, which sought to clarify the anti-trust 
laws, nnd to diiTerentiiite trade unionism 
from profit-making organizations, are: 

Section fi. The labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce* 
Nothing contained In the anti -trust laws 
shall be construed to forbid the existence 
and operation of labor, agricultural, or 
horticultural organizations, instituted for 
the purpose of mutual help, and not having 
capita] stock or conducted for profit, or 
to forbid or restrain individual member a 
of such organizations from lawfully carry- 
ing out the legitimate objects thereof; nor 
shall such organizations, or the members 
thereof, bo held or construed to bo illegal 
combinations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade* under the anti^trust laws* 

Section 20* No restraining order or in- 
junction shall be granted by any court of 
the United States, or a judge or the judges 
thereof, in any case between an employer 
and employees, or between employers and 
employees, or between employees, or be- 
tween porsona employed and persons seek- 
ing employment, involving or growing out 
of, a dispute concerning terms or condi- 
tions of employment, unless necessary to 
prevent irreparable Injury to property, or 
to properly right, of the party making the 
application, for which injury there is no 
adequate remedy at law, and such property 
or property right must be described with 
particularity in the application, which must 
be in writing and sworn to by the applicant 
or by his agent or attorney. 

“And no such restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall prohibit any person or persons* 
whether singly or in concert, from terminat- 
ing any relation of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor, or 
from recommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful means so to do; or from 
attending at any place where any such per- 
son or persona may lawfully be, for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or communi- 
cating information, or from peacefully per- 
suading any person to work or abstain from 
working; or from ceasing to patronize or 
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Key Clau»eB in Deeittnn AfFeetinn 
Tr<ado A»ociatioai 

‘*U not the purpose or the 

intent of the SheTmiin Anti-Trust Law 
to inhihit the IntuHifjent conduct of 
huainesei opcrntioniti nor do we eon^ 
ceive thot its purpose was to Buppress 
such infiueneco as might ofl’eet the 
operations of interstate commerce 
through the appiieation to them of 
the imtividunl intelligence of those 
engaged in eommerce, eniigbtened by 
neeurate informatlim ae to the esseni* 
tial elements of the economics of a 
trade or business* however, gathered 
or disseminated/' 


If 

Trade Assoc tal ion Decision 
Applied to Trade Unions 

li i%a!» nut the purpose or the in- 
tent of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
to inhihit th« intelligent operation of 
Irads unions* nor do we conceive that 
its purpose was to suppress such in- 
fluences as might affect the opera 
tions of Interstate commerce through 
the applications to them of the collec- 
tive intelligence of those engaged in 
production* enlightened by accurate 
information as to the essential ele- 
ments of self-preservation- 


I Key Clauses in Decision Affecting 
Trade Unions 

"An act which might ho done hy 
one, when done by many acting in 
concert takes on the form of a eon- 
spimey and becomea a public wrong* 
and may he prohibited if the result 
he hurtful to the public or tn indivl- 
duali against whom such concerted 
action is directed. * “ * The 

record does not disclose whether peti- 
tioner at the time of bringing suit 
had suffered actual injury; but that 
is not material. An intent In restrain 
interstate commerce being shown, it 
is enough to Justify equitablo inter- 
position by injunction, if thoro be a 
dangoroiis probabiHty tlmt such In- 
jury will happen : and this clearly ap- 
pears, The Antl-Truat act directs it- 
self against that dangerous prohahlL 
ity as welt as against the cotnpleted 
result.** 

If 

Trade Union Decision Applied 
to T rade Associations 

An act which might bo done by one 
ivhen done by many in concert takes 
on the form of ft conspiracy and bo- 
comoa a public wrong, and may hu 
pruliibited if the result ite hurtful 
to the public or to individuals against 
whom such concerted action ia di- 
rectcii. * ' * The record does not 

discloae whether petitionera at the 
time of bringing suit had suffered 
ftclual iniury; but this is not mater- 
I ial. An intent to restrain Intorsiate 
commerce being shown, it is enough 
to Justify equitable ititcrposition by 
Injunction; if there be a dangerous 
probability that such injury will hap^ 
pen, and this clearly happens. The 
Anti -Trust Act directs itself againat 
that dangerous probability as well as 
I against the complete result," 


lo employ any party to such dispute* or 
from recommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful and lawful means so lo 
do; or from paying or giving to, or with- 
holding from* any person engaged in such 
dispute, any strike benents or other moneys 
or things of vnlue; or from pencenbly aa- 
Mcmbling in a lawful manner* and for law- 
ful purpoaas; or from doing any act or 
thing which might lawfully he done in the 
absence of sucli dispute by any party 
thereof, nor shall any of the acta specified 
in Ibis paragraph he considered or held to 
be violations of any law of the United 
SUles,** 

Trade Associaliona Are Young 

Trade associatlona rose rapidly and volu- 
minousiy after the war- It is estimated 
that there are perhaps 26,000 of them in 
operation in the United States. A trade 
association has been defined as **an organ- 
isation or combination of independent busi- 
ness unit# In the same trade or industry 
formed for their mutual benefit#," As they 
first arose* and when they first arose, the 
Supreme Court of the United States was 
inclined to be hostile as manifested by 
decisions in the Hardwood and Linseed Oil 
Cases, These decisions virtually found that 
exchange of price Information among units 
of the aame Industry infringed the re- 
stralnt-of-trade clauses. Soon after these 
decisions* however* two new Justices ap- 
peared on the Supreme bench* Justice But- 
ler and Justice Slone* uiiJ, at ha# so often 
happened before* the holy of holies of the 
legal hierarchy* the Supreme Court* began 
to find the "immutable principles of law" 
bending legalittically to meet new indus- 
trial conditions. It was* then, that the 
Maple Flooring and Cement decisions were 
promulgated. 

These have been heralded by friends of 
trade associations a# being **basic and 
opochaJ in unnounemg a liboral construc- 
tion of the anti-trust laws in their applU 
cation to the co-operative functions of trade 
aisociations/* 

Tbo particular clauses of the Maple Floor- 
ing Deciwion upon which the business revo- 
lution turns arer 

"It is the consensus of opinion of econo- 
mists and of many of the most important 
agencies of government that the public in- 
terest is acr\'cd by the gather! rig and dii- 
aemlnation, In the widest possible manner* 
of information with respect to tbo produc- 
tion and dlitribution* cost and price# in 
actual sates* of market commodities, because 
the making available of nitrb information 
tends to stabilise trade and industry* to 
produce fairer price levels* and lo avoid the 
waste which Inevitably attends the unln- 
tcIHgent conduct of economic enterprise. 
* * * Competition docs not become less 

free merely because the conduct of com- 
mercial operations becomes more Intelligent 
through the free distribution of knowledge 
of ail the essential factors entering into 
the commercial transaction. * * * 

"It was not the purpose or tho Intent of 
the Sherman AnU-Trust Law to inhibit the 
intelligent conduct of business operations* 
nor do we conceive Ibal its purpose wa# to 
suppress such itiflucnces a# might affect 
tho operations of interstate commerce 
through the application to them of the in- 
dividual intelligence of those eivgaged In 
commerce* enlightened by accurate informa- 
tion as to the essential ole monte of the 
economics of a trade or business, however 
gathered or disseminated," 

The Supreme Court admits that exchange 
of information tends to stabilise price* in 
other words, eliminates competition. Hith- 
erto elimination of competition had been 


construed as restraint of trade, tending 
toward monopoly. 

“Kor* for the reasons stated, can we re- 
gard the gathering and reporting of infor- 
mation, through the co-operation of the de- 
fendants in this case* with referGnee to pro- 
duction, price of cement in actual dosed 
»|jccific Job contracts, and of transporta- 
tion costs from chief points of production 
in the cement trade, ns an unlawful re- 
straint of commerce; even though it lie 
assumed that the result of the gathering 
and reporting of such information lends 
to bring about uniformity In price. 

The Supreme Court has taken refuge from 
the harshness of tho anti-trust laws in tho 
vague and ambiguous phrase, "reasonable 
competition." Itensonahle rompetition* of 
course, means any competition, or lack of 
competition, that the Supremo Court finds 
reasonable, lu mUdnes# toward “conspiracy 
In the restraint of trade" when members of 
the same industry discussed prices, is ex- 
emplified by this statement from the Maplo 
Flooring deeision; 

**It was admitted by several witnesses* 
however, that upon occasion* the trend of 
price and future price# became the aubJecL 
of discusBlon out#lde the meeting, among 
individual repreaentatives of the defendants 
uttending the meeting. The government, 
however, docs not charge, nor is it con- 
tended* that there was any understanding 


or agreement whether express or Implleil at 
the meetings or elsewhere, In Tespoct to 
priceii/* 

Not Supposition, No 

In short* whether trade associations tend 
to restrain trade Is to be determined by 
rraulla of their mutual agreeinenL, iiul by 
supposlUon of motive. 

In contrast to these two cases liberalising 
the anti-trust law# in order that trmlo as»o- 
datlons might have a chnneo Lo thrive, are 
two decisions affecting trade unions promul 
gated about the tame time. These cases are 
United States vs. Journeymen Stone Cutters 
Association, and Bedford Cut Stone Com- 
pany vs. Journeymen Stone Cutter#' Asso- 
ciation, Both of these cases were prompted 
by anti-union force#* namely* by the League 
for Industrial Bight#, and did not arise out 
of a group of natural causes. They were 
an attempt of hostile forces lo destroy trade 
unions. The key clanae# nf the Bedford 
Cut Stone case# stand out in marked con- 
trast to the key clause# in the Maplo Floor- 
ing Case. Tho U. S. Supreme Court says, 
in the Bedford Cut Stone Case: 

“An net which might be done by one may* 
when done by many acting in concert, take 
□n the form of a conspiracy and become a 
public wrong* and may be prohibited if the 
result be hurtful to the public or to Indi- 
vid uaU ogainst whom such concerted action 
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10 diroctcd. * • * rtTeord docs not 

dlscloao whether petitioner nt the iimo of 
brinirintr suit hnd suffered nctuftl injury; 
but that la not matenuU An intent to re- 
strain Interatatr conunerre hein|^ shown, it 
is enough to juiUfy equitable interposition 
by injunction, if there bo a dangerous prob- 
ability that iuch injury wHI happen; and 
this clearly appears. The Anti -Trust Art 
dirrrla Itself against that dangerous prob- 
ability as welt as against the rompleled 
result," 


When 20(1 fnombora 
of the Maple Floor- 
ing industry got to- 
gether to diSCUBM 
prices in the indus- 
try, and when, there- 
after, but not neces- 
sarily an n result of 
this discussion, 
prlcoB of maplo 
flooring reach the 
same level, this is 
not conspiracy In re- 
slraint of trade. 


When 6,000 trade 
untoniats quit work 
in certain localities, 
where non-union cut 
stone is being used, 
this is restraint of 
trade, inasmuch as 
It Is proved to the 
satisfaction ef the 
high court that they 
intended restTaint of 
trade, whether or 
not the employera 
had suffered actual 
injury* 


Gar MS Work Aeeeptable 

The process of Uberaliaatlon of anti-trust 
laws in behalf of trade associations lurnB 
upon the very definite and provable ground 
of reNiiitH. Tho process of fossilizing anti- 
trust taws in opposition to trade unions 
turns upon the very vague, unaseertainable 
ground of Intent. 

Tbe unequal balance of the taw in these 
eases may be vividly seen if the decisions 
arc reversed. 


Trade Aasoeiatiou DecUion Applied to 
Trade t^nlons 

"It was not the purpose or the Intent 
of the Sherman Anti-trust Law to inhibit 
the intelligent operation of trade unions* 
nor do we eoncoive that its purpose was 
to suppreis such influences as might 
affect the operations of interstate com- 
merce through the applications to them 
of the collective intelligence of those 
engaged in production, enlightened by 
accurate information as to the essential 
elements of seif-prcscrvatliin/' 

Trade Union Dedsionii Applied to Trade 
AsHociationa 

"An act which might be done by one 
when done by many in concert takes on 
the form of a conspiracy and becomes a 
public wrong, and may be prohibited if 
the result be hurtfut to the public or to 
indlviduali against whom such concerted 
action Is directed. * * * Tho record 

does not disclose whether peiitioners at 
the lime of bringing suit had suffered 
actual injury; but this is not material. 
An intent to restrain interstate commerce 
being shown, it Is enough to Justify 
equitable inierposition by Injunction; If 
there be a dangerous probability that 
such injury will happen; and this clearly 
happens. The Anti-trust Act directs it- 
self against that dangerous probability 
as well AS against the complete result." 

Ilnil theae docisiona boun actually re- 
versed, another Industrial society would 
perhaps be in the making. As It stands, 
the partiality of the court is glaring. 

It will bo very, very dilhcult to prove to 
the honest mind that there ia anything in- 
herent in tlio iinti-trust laws themselves, 
which accounts for this partiality. The 
conception of law as some metaphysical 
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entity, above and beyond, the bard, crass 
human circumstance, falls heavily to the 
ground, and Is Ignomlniously shattcN'd, 
These decisions are seen for what they are, 
declarations of policy by the Supreme Court. 
That tribunal made up of lawyers, who feel 
much nearer to business than they do to 
labor, permittcfi the state, I. e., the law to 
aid and abet the formation and development 
of trade associations, and permitted the 
state to hamper and retard the development 
of trade unions. 

This sums up an Inequality before tho 
law that is Intolerable to u Just mind. It 
presents a situation utterly antagonistic to 
the American conception of guvernment* It 
represents legalized unfalrnesB, which will 
appear again and again to poison human 
relations, and to accentuate labor^s sense of 
disadvantage. 

Labor has begun a new campaign to 
amend anti-trust laws, and to outlaw the 
injuTiction in labor disputes. It can enter 
this campaign calm in its realization of the 
justice of its contentions. It should bo 
calm, but obdurate; so much ia at slake, 
so clear is its case, that it should not rest, 
until this injustice Is redressed. 


It is somewhat startting to find cynical 
disregard for the human element in produc- 
tion coexistent with a growing appreciation 
of the value of human life and more sensi- 
tive consciences. But these conditions are 
bound up with concepts of property and 
property rights. Unchallenged control over 
large holdings and capital gives employers 
power — indeterminate, irresponsible, all- 

perviiding power—^over the lIvcH of thoao who 
work for wages. Only by Interposing a furce 
which gives a power similar to that of prop- 
erty can wage-earners secure rocognllion of 
their rights — that force la economic organ- 
izatlon. Through trade unions they mutch 
economic power with economic powder and 
their power la the more fundatimnUI. It 
is control over creative activity. — Samuel 
(rompsrz. 


Radio Clocks Respond to 
Master Time Ticks 

To keep all Franco autoniaticalty on time 
and to make it ImpoEsiblo for any Parisian 
swain to excuse his lateness at a rendez- 
vous by explaining that his dock was 
wrong is apparently the intention of the 
broudeasUng station, Radio-PariH, For 
some time this stalion has been broadcast- 
ing twice in each 24 hours n series of spe- 
cial time signals to which automatic clocks 
may be attuned, so that these timppieces 
are kept contlnunUy correct without atten- 
tion, like the clocks automatlcnlly eorrectod 
by telegraph In the United States. The 
dilTlculty with tho automatic, radio-con- 
trolled docks previously devised has been 
that other radio signals, or even the nat- 
ural Impulses of "static," might aH'ect the 
mechanism and set the faithful but unin- 
telligent timekeeper on the wrong hour. In 
tho new French system* docks suitable for 
which can now be purchased* this difficulty 
Is avoided by arranging that the serle.i of 
rhythmic impulses which constitutes the 
time signal* like a series of equally spaced 
telegraphic "dots," has the some rhythm 
as the natural swing of a pendulum Inside 
each dock. Thus the broadcast aeries of 
dot-like impulses sets tbe pendulum to 
swinging at the proper moment and stops 
it as soon as the time series is over, tbe 
penduium controlling, in turn, the mechti- 
nism which sets the clock’s hands. Any 
other series of ilgnals* not possessing this 
specified rhythm, fails to affect the sym- 
pathetic pendulums In the system’s clocks 
and ftccordingly lets these clocks alone. 
The signals may be sent out even In the 
midst of a musical program and the clocks 
will respond. 


"The children constitute the nation’s most 
vtiluable nsset. The full responsibility of 
the government should be recognized by such 
moasurea as will protect the health of every 
child nt birth and during its immature years." 
— A. Ft o/ Lt Jlicoaslrttcfion Fropram. 
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BANKER ONCE ELECTRICIAN SUPPORTS UNIONISM 



W, B. F03HAT 


W* B. Fosbayi MinneapotiB baTikeff has 
Tacfiived a deal af publicity oti a 

nation-wide scale, fur having invented a 
new type of arcHitectnre, the Foshay Tower 
Building, which aimuiates the contour and 
mood of the Washinglon Monument. Thia 
skyscraper, Burmounted by n heacon, may 
he seen by aviators 50 miles away. But to 
the workers of Minneapolis, and elsewhere 
In this country, Foshay*a character it more 
Inspiring than his monumental edifice. He 
has consistently stood for unionism againBt 
the open and Bccret opposition of strongly 
organised anti-union employers* In a recent 
speech in Minneapolis to an enthusiastic 
labor audience, this banker said: 

^'Without unions, labor would be in a de- 
plorable condition today. In union there 
is Btrongth. 

would liked to have met and known 
every man who worked on the Tower, i saw 
thorn risk their livee almost daily. The 
saddest thing of it all to me was that two 
human beings had to give up their life in 
order that the Tower might be erected. They 
are entitled to all tho glory and credit for 


participating in this venture, 

“1 wish f knew what this country holds 
for labor in the neat 50 years, I do wish 
I could get over to both sides, that with 
co-operation, we could do much with our 
little, 

'Xapital cannot exist without labor. Can 
you imagine one man building tbe Tower? 
it eooldn't be done. It took hundreds- 
“If every employer and every union made 
up their minds they wore going to work to- 
gether, the task would be easy* The trouble 
is, some who have made mistakes, think it 
is a disgrace to change their minds* * * * 
**Today the workers, because of the 
unionsi are better off than ever before. That 
whether or not workers are memherB, they 
prodt from the work of the union. !f 
those outside the unions are honest, red 
blooded men, they are going to realise this 
and ioln the unions, 

'T worked at the electrical trade, I 
romember then we thought nothing of the 
problems of the employer, only of our- 
tefves. Now t found your officers willing 
to look at all angles/* 
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New Magna Charta Ready for Congress Battle 


I NJU MOTION relief is the moU pressing of 
labor's problems. Actual redress from 
the injuction abuse is most essentialf 
Behind the quesUons of organ bstiofir ef- 
fective union functioning, and freedom of 
speech lies the question of the abuse of tho 
power of equity by injunction Juilgas. Ev- 
ery ofTort is being made to mobilise the full 
force of 4,000,000 organized workers to se* 
cure legislation that will halt the throwing 
about of ptotniscuoas injtiiicUona by labor- 
hating judges. 

The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor has issued the follow- 
ing proclamation: 

“Thus every other activity should and 
must be subordinated to (hJi undertak- 
ing, plans must be formulated at once 
nnd Tnovemenli started that will arouNe 
such impressive attention to this most 
grievous complaint of labor as to prompt 
the United States Congresa to act 
promptly^ adequately and without equiv- 
ocation, Our purpose ahnuld and mnsl 



SENATOR WALSn 


be that Congress clearly and in untnis- 
takahle language and leglnlatlon mant- 
feat it a regard for and tntereflt In the 
rights of labor to organize, to federate 
and by collective action to protect and 
promote lahorV community of Interest 
and by that method and procedure usher 
tn a better, fairer, and more wholesonie 
Induatrial order and Industrial relation- 
ship," 

The complete and official text of the bill: 
“A BILL 

“To amend the Judielal Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courta oit* 
ting in equity, and for other purposes* 

"Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of RepreBentativea of tbo United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

"That no court of the United StaUSi ns 
herein defined, shalt have JurlsdletLon to 
IsauG any restraining order or temporary or 
permanent injunction In a case Involving or 
growing out of a labor dispute, except in 
strict conformity with the proviiiona of 
this Act, 


Labor*s injunct iqh bill haa been 
written^ diacuased, analyzed, en- 
doraed, and ia now ready for Con- 
gressional action* It grows ex- 
ceedingly clear that redress from 
the injunction abuse is the most 
pressing of all labor ^s needs. It 
is apparent that a crisis has been 
reached, which must be balanced 
in labor^s favor, 


"Sec, 2, In tho intorprotation of this 
Act and in determlnlTig the jurisdiction and 
authority of the courts of the United States, 
as such jurisdiction and authority are here- 
In defined and limited, the public policy of 
the United State* I* hereby deelared a* 
follow*: 

"Whereas, under prevailing economic con- 
dition*, developed with the aid of govern- 
mental authority for owners of property to 
organize In the corporate and other forms 
of ownership association, the unorganized 
workers are commonly helpless to exercise 
actual liberty of contract and to protect 
their freedom of Inbor, and thereby to ob- 
tain acceptable term* of employment and 
conditions of labor, wherefore it Is neces- 
that they have full freedom of trade 
union organization association, and the 



BENATOIl KOHRIS 


designation of their representatives to ne- 
gotiate term* of employment and conditions 
of labor, nnd that they shall be free from 
the Interference, restrain^ or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or In 
oTganlzatJon or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of colluctive bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection; 
therefore, the following definition of, and 
limitationa upon, Iho jurisdiction and au- 
thority of the court of the United States 
are hereby enacted, 

"Sec, 3, Every nnrlertuking or promise, 
such os is described tn this section, and ev- 
ery undertaking or promise contrary to the 
public policy declared in Section 2 of this 
Act, are hereby declared to be contrary to 


public policy and wholly void, and shall not 
be enforceable ojid shall not alTord any 
basis for the granting of legal or equitable 
relief to any person by any court of the 
United States, including specifically the 
following: 

"Every undertaking or promise hereafter 
made, whether written or oral, express or 
implied, constituting or contained in any 
contract or agreement of hiring or employ- 
ment between any individual, firm, com- 
pany, association, or corporation, and em- 
ployee or prospective employee of the some 
whereby— 

"(a) Either party to inch contract or 
agreement undertakes or promises not to 
join, become, or remain a member of any 
labor organization or of any organization 
of employers s or 

"(b) Either party to such contract or 
agreement umlertake* or promises that he 
withdraw from an employment relation in 
the event that he joins, becomes, or remains 
a member of any labor organization or of 
any employer organization, 

"Sec, 4. No court of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to issue any re- 
straining order or temporary or permanent 
injunetioTi in cases involving or growing out 
of any labor dispute to prohibit any person 
or persons from doing, whether singly or 
in concert, any of the following acts: 

"(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any 
work or to remain in any relation of em- 
ployment; 

"(aa) Ceasing, failing or refusing to work 
upon, handle or use any product or materia] 
made or produced, in whole or in part, by 
non-union labor or by a rival labor union, 
irrespective of whether such material has 
been shipped in interatate commerce; 

"(ana) Ceasing or refusing to patronize 
or employ any person participating and/or 
interested In a labor dispute, or any other 
person whatsoever, rogardloss of whether 
he stands in the relation of employer and 
employee or is participating and/or in- 
terested in a labor dispulc; 

iConllnuetl on page 00ti>) 
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Trend in L abor Banking Plotted by Princeton 


J UST as one of the oldest and largest of 
the labor bnnke pagees into priYate 
handSi a readable boolc^on labor banking 
as a whole is published by the Induatrial 
Eelations Section of Princeton University. 
The Industrial Relations Section of Prince- 
ton, bo it known, is a resea rrh bureau bent 
on exploring some of the byways of our 
great indtistrial common wealth. It is vrorthy 
of comment that one of the most conserva* 
tive of universities has performed an accur- 
ate, Ihoroughgoing Job in the labor field. 
The book is entitled "The Labor Banking 
Movement in the United States*^' 

This book is startling in its outspoken re- 
marks on labor banking. Every labor union 
in America should read the final chapter of 
this study, entitled “The Success of the Labor 
Banking Movement, from the Labor Stand- 
point," before embarking upon a banking 
Enterprise. In fact, the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of Princeton iasues a ringing 
invitation to consider the cost, 

“Like all movements which pioneer new 
fields of social endeavor, labor banking has 
passed through a cycle of growth and decline. 
After 10 years of experience, the elements 
of success and failure can be sifted and 
weighed. Labor’s entrance into finance early 
caught the imagination of many students of 
social problems. The accomplishment s of the 
successful labor banks have warranted the 
keen interest and enthusiasm they have 
aroused. As a permanent residual, their con- 
tinued growth will permit further contribu- 
tions to democratic banking. But it is the 
labor mo%^ement and Its leaders who must 
consider gravely both the debits and the 
credits of the eKperiment, Without the 
most painstaking examination of the exper- 
iences of the past, a revival of the movement 
of the post-war years would be both danger- 
ous and inexcusable." 

These research men clustered round J. 
Douglas Brown at Princeton apparently 
think labor banking an experiment at certain 
points of doubtful value for tabor. 

They review the entire history of labor 
banking, settle the question who was first 
in the field; analyKe motivea; describe 
methods; and reach conclusions, “Only after 
large treasuries had accumulated and the 
GouTces of furthop funds had become large* 
did the financial power of trade unions direct 
attention from collective bargaining as a 
means of advancing the interest of the move- 
ment. Probably no ono cause was more 
instrumental in creating the labor banking 
movement than the accumulation of large 
funds by strong national unions." And 
again* the assertion is made: “It was the 
open shop campaign of post-war years which 
served to arouse the rank and file of labor 
to an interest in the possibilities of banking 
enterprises. Suspicion of the tactics of 
bankers favoring the open shop was wide- 
spread and proved a powerful factor in secur- 
ing support for proposals for labor banks,*' 

Shall Advise? 

Controirersy, if any, will wage round the 
aforementioned concluding chapter of this 
work. Here are liberal quotations from this 
section: 

“Some advantage has accrued to certain 
national unions through the financial advice 
obtained from the officers of the headquarters 
hank. Only wlieru highly capable hank offi- 
cers have been secured* however, has this 
advice been any better than that available 
at any high grade institution which the 
union might use. The officers of unsuccess- 
ful labor banks hnvo not usually shown 


**The American labor move- 
ment has probably been injured 
far more through the various 
failures in labor banking than 
through all the machinations of 
anti-unton bankers/' 


themselves capable of advising union trea- 
surers, and in any case it would be better 
rot to depend upon a single bank officer for 
the determination of both the bank’s and the 
union’s investments. 

“Not only must this precaution be taken, 
but the temptation to keep a large part or 
all of the idle funds of the union in a sub- 
sidiary bank should be resisted. No labor 
bank is of euflicient importance to a national 
union that the latter can alTord to risk all 
Its funds on the continued success of the 
bank. The double liability of the union ns 
stockholder ivouLd leave it in a serious pre- 
dicament if the bank should fail. A naiionat 
union is safeguarding both the depositors 
In its hank and the union* itself, more by 
depositing a part of its funds elsewhere than 
by concentrating them in the subsidiary 
Institution. 

"Only a few of the moat successful banks 
have entirely avoided the danger of profit- 
less encroachment upon the time and energy 
of the officers of sponsoring organizations. 

“The diversions of labor’s funds into un* 
successful labor banks, while serious, will 
soon be repaired, except where pension and 
insurance departments have sugared. The 
relative prosperity of American labor has 
given it far too much reserve for these 


losses to alTcct the movement more than 
slightly. The losses of individual members 
and of outside investors are more serious, 
but these seem quickly forgotten except by 
the losers, themselves." 

This book wdll hurt the feelings of union- 
ists. On the other hand, it may save from 
serious future mistakes. 


What Makes Trees Smoke 

Anyone who has Boon a tree smoking 
without being on fire Is invited to communi- 
cate with the weather experts. In a re- 
cent letter to the Meteorological Office, in 
Great Britain, Mr. Stanley Single of London 
reports the mysterious phenomenon. At 
8 p. m. on September 4, 1929, he writes* 
“I was in Kensington Gardens and looking 
toward the sunset sky I saw the tallest elms 
with long streamers of smoke reaching up 
thirty or forty feet and as the top blew 
away fresh smoke came up from below as 
if the tree were on fire." One suggested 
explanation, Mr. Single reports* is ciouds 
of gnats* but that would require enormous 
numbers of insects. Mr, Single’s preference 
is for the Idea of a plume of steam above 
the tree, like that above n warm horse on a 
cold day. The leaves ami branches of the 
trees probably were still warm from the 
heat of the afternoon. Much wiiter escapes 
from tree leaves In the daytime as vapor, 
this being the ultimate fate of most of the 
water brought up from the roots as sap. 
If the London air on the day of Mr, Single’s 
observation cooled off more rapidly than 
the troQ* the escaping water vapor might 
condense, it is suggested, like the visible 
steam cloud of one’s breath in cold 
weather. 


These Men Put the Talk in Talkies 



TITLS QKOUr iW WIRE WIZARDS OF LOCAL UNION NO. 3. NEW YORK CITY. ARE 
INSTALLING THE SOUND APPARATUS AT WARNER BROTHERS^ EAST COAST 
STUDIO, BROOKLYN, N V. THE GENTLE.MAN AND WORTHY BROTHER IN THE 
HEAR, MATHEW (MATTY) ,^IARKS, WEARING SOMBRERO. WAVES THE GUIDING 
ITANf) OF THOROUGH CRAPTSMANSHIP. 
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Small Stamp Finances Great Health Movement 


L abor unions hnve co-operated In the 
work «f the National Tuberculosia Aa- 
fiociation from year to year as a matter 
of course* This work has appeared so im- 
portant, so patently community-wide, and 
so urgently necessary. On the sentimental 
side, and on the practical side, ^ghting the 
most prevalent and deadly disease of youth 
appeared both natural and pleasant* The 
National TubercuLosia Association moreover 
has hit upon an almost painless plan of 
financing and publicity* At Christmas time, 
when everybody's heart Is more or less ex- 
panded, and any movement that carries the 
message of goodwill is sought after, the 
National Tuberculosis Association sells its 
Christmas Seals in every city and in every 
state. These seals are beautiful in them- 
selves, fashioned by a well-known artist* 
They give knowledge of this great health 
movement! and they furnish nearly all the 
funds us?cd by the association during the 
succeeding year* Ilow many associations 
can match this method of making giver, 
agent and beneficiary happy all at the same 
time ? 

Few labor unionists know that a amall- 
salnried postal clerk in Denmark developed 
the idea of selling Christmas seals to raise 
money for health work* He was Einar 
Holboen, and prevailed upon his government 
in 1903 to finance a hospital in this way* 
Another wage- earner, a man whose life par- 
alleled that of Samuel Gompers — Jacob 
Riis— brought the idea to America; and in 
1907, three years after the foundation of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, it 
was tried out in Wilmington, Del. In that 
year $3,000 was raised by selling Christmas 
seals* This year four or five million of 
these seals will bring their message of san- 
ity and happiness to Americana busy shop- 
pers* And in bringing that message, they 
will speak more subatanLinlly and practi- 
cally in health work throughout the 12 
months of 193CI* 

Ofilclals of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation are to be envied in one respect at 
least; they are dealing in the Christmas 
spirit all the year round* Early In the 
spring* when Christmas trees are hardly 
out of the living room, the direciora meet 
to appoint fin advisory committee to soloct 
the design for the seal lor the next Christ- 
mas, 1(1 months away* Noted artists are 
asked to submit drawings. The award is 
made* The die is cast. The printing presses 
start in Muy to turn out these precious 
couriora of good health* By July and August 
the seuls must be printed, perforated, cut 
and placed in cases for shipments. They 
must be in the hands of local committees 
In every section of the United States by 
Thanksgiving Day. 

ThiK small seal with its message of good 
will has accomplished much- Here is the 
record of its accomplishment as told by 
Elisabeth Colei 

'Tn 1994 there were 115 sanatoria in the 
United Stales with an aggregate bed ca- 
pacity of 9,107. On January 1, 1929, there 
were CIS tuberculosis hospitals and sana- 



Tweaty-five years ago the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association 
came into existence. Its work has 
grown tremendously in influence 
and breadth. Still great tasks are 
to be performed. Its significance 
for labor. 


toria with a combined capacity of 7:1,00,5 
beds. There were no tubercuiosia diapen- 
saries or dlnica In 1904. In 1929 there 
were 3*071* The first open-air school was 
established in Providence, H. L, in 1998 and 
now there are at least 1,000 schools for 
children from tuberculosis homes or who 
arc sub -standard in health. There were not 



mi* KEXDAI*L EMERSON 
Managing Ulrector 


more than 10 public health nurses who 
devoted a definite part of their time to tu- 
berculosis work 25 years ago* Now 
there are 7,115* There are 83 proventoria 
for children. In 1904 there wore In exist- 
ence 20 tuberculosis associations of which 
number only eight had money or active pro- 
grams. Now there is a state association in 
every state and there arc local nsaociations 
in the larger cities and counties numbering 
1,454. 

"The association Vfas founded for the 
study as well as for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis and research work has been carried 
on from the beginning. In 1920 a formal 
committee on medical research was organ- 
ized and the infiuenco of its co-ordinated 
studies and discoveries has already been 
marked." 

Indirectly and u neon sdnu sly the National 
Tuberculosis Association has furnished the 
best argument for good wages that has ever 
been generally promulgated* The chief 
cause of tuberculosis is undernutrition. 
The white plague Is a hunger disease. A 
population that can not afford plenty of 
good, nutritious food are subjects for con- 
sumption, The Tuberculosis Association 
has said this over and over on the aeientific 
side, while labor unions have repeated it, 
on the humanistic side. 

It Is no doubt only a coincidence, but it 


is a fact that real wngea have risen in the 
United States* as the death rate from tuber- 
culosis has fallen. Both events have hap- 
pened in the life of the National Tuhercu- 
io&ts .Association* 

The death rate Is high cnough^ — stlH 
dreadfully highland highest among wage- 
earners. Bankers and brokers suffer least. 
Farmers, dergyraen, physicians and manu* 
facturers suffer very little from this plague. 
But electrical 'workers, plumbers, printers, 
brass workers and polishers are frequent 
victims* 

Tuherculosin Death Rate for Certain 


Wagearners 

Per Cent 
Deaths from 
Tuberculosis 

Electrical Workers.*,- 24*1 

Plumbers and Steamfitters 29*2 

Printers, Lithographers and Press- 
men ****** 29*2 

Brass Workers.-*********** 31.8 

Metal Polishers...... * 31*9 


The rate for the total population Is 14.8 
per cent* These figures are supplied by 
statisticians of the nssodation. 

Dr. Phillip P. Jacobs has written on the 
subject of tuberculoais in industry. He 
feels deeply this problem* 

"If you were to draw a picture illustrat- 
ing the distribution of deaths from tuber- 
culosis by ages, of those who died in any 
given year, you would find that between the 
period of 16 and 45, there was a 
decided hump or rise in the statistical 
curve. If you could visualize with some 
kind of magic glasses all of the 40,900,000 
working men and women in the United 
States with tools and machinery and all the 
accesHories of daily toil in a sort of com- 
posito group, out of that group would con- 
stantly arise the gigantic hump of tuber- 
culosis saddled on the back of American 
industry* 

"While the death-rate from tuberculosis 
has declined in the East 20 years with great 
rapidity and while this decline has given 
encouragement to those who have been 
fighting the winning fight, there la still 
much room for painstaking thought when 
one considers such striking facts as these - 

"Out of 91,000 tleatlis from tuberculosis 
in the United States for 1926, 59,000 oc- 
curred between the ages of 15 and 45, 
62 per cent of the total number of deaths. 
Of that 56,000 considerably more than liaff, 
39,000 fall between the younger age groups 
of 15 to 39. Here is the prime of American 
manhood and womanhood. Here are the 
men and women who are doing the day*s 
work in .American industry* How long can 
American industry go on with a hump on its 
back of such gigantic proportions? Think 
for a moment of the enormous amount of 
time loat as a result of sickiie*ss from tuber- 
culosis. Everyone of those *56,090 men and 
women were sick on an average of at least 
399 days before he died, a total of 16,800,000 

(Continued on page 608) 
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Child Slavery — Searing Attack on Intolerable Evils 

By ELBERT HUBBARD 


N ext to Massa^huneUit South CoroHna 
manufaeturos mora cotton cloth than 
any other atata in the Union. The 
cotton Tnitlfl of South Carolina are moatlf 
otmed and operated Now England capital. 

In many inatatices the machinery of the 
cotton milla has been moved entire from 
MaESacbuafita to South CarollnB* The move 
waa made for the oiteniible purpose of 
being near the raw product; but the actual 
reason fi* that in South Carolina there is 
no law regulating child-labor. Heartleas 
cupidity Has joined hands with brutal iguor* 
ancoj and the result fa ehlldOabor of bo ter- 
rible a typo that African slavery was a para- 
dise compared with it. 

Many of the black slaves lived to n good 
old agCf and they got a hearty enjoyment 
from life. 

The infant fnetory ilaves of South Carolina 
can never develop Into men and women. 
There are no mortality statistics: the mill 
owners baffle all attempts of the outside 
public to get at the facts, but my opinion is, 
that in many mills death sets the little pris- 
oner free inside of four years. Beyond that 
ho can not hope to live, and this opinion is 
derived from careful observation, and Inter* 
views with several skilled and experienced 
phystciana who practice In the vicinity of 
the mills. Boys and girta from the age of 
srii years and upwards are employed. They 
usually work from aia oVlock in the morning 
until seven at night. For four months of 
the year, they go to work before daylight 
and they work until after dark. 

At noon I saw them aquat on the floor and 
devour their food, which consisted moslly of 
corn-bread and bacon. These weakened pig- 
mies munched in silence, and then toppled 
over in sleep on the floor In all the ubundon 
of babyhood. Very few wore shoes and stock- 
ings; dosens of littk girls of. any, seven 
years of age wore only one garment, a linsey- 
woolsey dress. When it came time to go to 
work tho foreman marcUvd through the 
groups, shaking the sleepers, shouting in 
their ears, lifting them to their feet and In a 
few tnitanccB kicking tho delinquents into 
wakefulness. 

The long afternoon had be 
gun — from a quarter to ono 
until seven o'clock they 
worked without respite or 
rest. 

Thcflo toddlers, 1 saw, for 
the most part did but one 
thing — they watched the fly- 
ing spindles on a frame 
twenty feet long* and tied 
tho broken threads* They 
could not sit at their tasks; 
back and forward they paced, 
watching with inanimate, dull 
look, the flying spindles. The 
mar of the machinery 
drowned every other sound 
-^ack and forth paced tho 
baby toilers in their bore 
feet, and mended the broken 
threada. Two, throe or four 
threads would break before 
they could patrol the twenty 
feet— the threads were al- 
ways breakfngl 

The noise and the constant 
looking at tho flying wheels 
reduce nervous sensation in 
a few months to the min- 
imum, The child does not 
think, he ceases to lulTe^^ 
memory is as dead as hope; 


The name of Elbert Hub* 
bard has been respected among 
thoughtful readers for a genera- 
tion. Now the son of the same 
name carries on the father’s tra- 
dition in the Roycrofter. We re- 
publish this empassioned de- 
nunciation of child labor for 
it is founded on personal in- 
vestigation. 


no more docs ho long for the grocn fields, 
tho running streams, the freedom of tho 
woods, and the companionship of nil the wild, 
free things that run, climb, fly, swim or 
burrow. 

He does his work Hke an automaton; he 
is a part of the roaring mochinery; memory 
is seared, physical vitality is at such low 
ebb that he ceases to suffer* Nature puts a 
short limit on torture by sending insen- 
sibility* If you lufTer, thank God I — it ia a 
sure sign you are alive. 

At a certain night -school, where several 
good women were putting forth efforts to 
mHigatc the condition of these baby slaves, 
ono of the teachers told me that they did not 
try to teach tho children to rend — they 
hiuiply put forth an effort to arouse the 
spirit through pictures and telling itories. 
In this school I saw the sad spectacle of half 
the class, of a doren or more, sunk into sleep 
that more resembled a stupor* The teacher 
was a line, competent woman, but worn out 
nature was too much for her — to teach you 
must make your appeal to life* 

Can No t/onger Play 

The parents of the children sent them there 
80 they could be taught to read* but I was 
told by one who knew, that no child of, say, 
seven or eight years of age, who had worked 


in the mill a year, could ever learn to read* 
He Is defective from that time on, A year in 
the mills, and he loses the capacity to play; 
and the child that can not play, can not 
learn. 

We learn in moments of joy; play la edu- 
cation; picasurahle animation is necessary to 
growth; and nrhen you have robbed a child 
of its pl&yspell, you have robbed It of its life* 
The reason that thought flags and stupor 
takes possession of the child who works at 
one task for eleven hours a day, is through 
Che fact that he does not express himself. 
Wo grow through expression, and expression, 
which is exercise, Is necessary to life. The 
child In the mJll never talks to any one — 
even If the rules did not forbid it, the roar 
of the machinery would make it impossible. 
All orders are carried out in pantomime, cm- 
phaslred by pokes, punches, pinches, shakes or 
kicks. Thifi wee slave loses all relationship 
with his fellow and the world about him. I 
thought to lift one of the little toilen to 
ascertain bis weight. Straightway through 
bis twenty-flve pounds of skin and bones 
there ran a tremor of fear, and he struggled 
forward to tie a broken thread. I attracted 
his attention by a touch, and offered him a 
silver dime. He looked at me dumbly, from 
a face that might have belonged to a man 
of oixtyt so furrowed. Lightly drawn and 
full of pain it was. He did not reach for the 
money— he did not know what Jt was. I 
tried to stroke his head and caress his cheek. 
My smile of friendship meant nothing to 
him — ^he shrank from my touch* as though 
he expected punishment. A caress was un- 
known to this child, sjrmpathy had never 
been his portion, and the love of a mother 
who only a short time before held him in her 
arms, had all been forgotten in the whir of 
wheels and the awful silence of n din that 
knowns no respite. There were doxons of 
just such children in this particular mill, 
A physician who was with me said that they 
would all be dead, probably In two years, and 
their places flUed with others — ^there were 
plenty more. Pneumonia carries off most of 
them. Their sy stems nre ripe for disease, 
and when it comes, there is 
no rebound — no response. 
Medicine simply does not act 
— nature is whipped, beaten, 
discouraged, and the child 
sinks into a stupor, and dies* 
There are now only five 
states, I believe, that have 
no law restricting the em- 
ployment of children* Child - 
labor exists in Georgia and 
Alabama, to an extent nearly 
as grievous as it does in 
South Carolina, but In each 
of these states there are 
bands of brave men and ex- 
cellent women who arc wag- 
ing war to stop the slaughter 
of the innocents; and these 
men and women have so 
forced the issue that the mill 
owners are giving way be- 
fore them and offering com- 
promise. But South Carolina 
lags behind and the brave 
workers for liberty there 
seem a hopeless minority. 

For these things lut Mus- 
saehusetts answer. 

South Carolina wenvea cot- 
ton that Massachusetts may 
wear silk. South Carolina 
(CouUnued on page 


A MAJOR OFFENSIVE 

During the Great War all of us learned that 
a major offensive — Big Push — was carried on 
not merely by men in the front line trenches; but 
by men behind in other trenches; by men behind 
these; by men, women and children behind these* 
Not armies but populations were mobilized. 

Organized labor is mobilizing against the 
trenches of cruelty, stupidity, darkness, and 
ignorance in Southern mill towns. It is to be a 
major offensive. The entire official personnel is 
to be mobilized, and unofficial volunteers are to 
be put to work. But to be a great success, the 
major offensive upon industrial medievalism of 
the South must have the support of every man, 
woman and child in the labor movement. It must 
be a movement in truth. 

This great offensive against darkness is con- 
ceived as the greatest challenge and the greatest 
opportunity of American labor in the twentieth 
century. It must not fail. 
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Unanimously my three friends proclaimed 
me lucky, Twelve dollars n day/* one of 
them remarked enviously to the ivied walls, 
**and beginning a week after graduation I 
What a roll you’ll have in a year!” It seemed 
that 1 mightf In comparison with what thoy 
might expeet to save from their salaries, 
ranging between twelve and eighteen hundred 
dollars. 

Just three years later» the same four 
friends had dinner together and informally 
audited their experience. The civil engineer 
had been shifted to the home office ns a cost 


IN TIH5 RlAKlXd— ,STON13. SWKAT AND THOUGHT AUK THE MATKIUALS, 




A Young Carpenter Takes a Look at His Job 

By DEAN CHAMBERLIN — By Arrangement With the Ailaniic Monthly 


F our graduates sat on the porch of the 
f niter nity house in the post- commence* 
ment tranquillity, exchanging addresses 
and plans. One, just created a civil engineer, 
was bound for Cuba and the sugar planta- 
tions, The second had been accepted by a 
New York bank as a “runner,” The third, in 
the fall, was to teach high-schoot algebra 
in Massachusetts. And I, because I had 
learned a trade between high school and 
college and SO had acquired a union card, 
intended to supplement my college degree 
by working as a journeyman carpenter. 


Chamberlin Introduces Hinnself 


It is hard to remember Juat when 1 
firat slarled to work in the building 
game. It is all that 1 have ever done, 
except go to school. About a month 
before my high-achm>l graduation, 
workmen began to build another 
school building across the street from 
the claasroom where I was supposedly 
studying Ovid, 

Instead of absorbing the “Meta- 
mo rphoses,” t was watching the rig- 
gers guy their derrick and wondering 
just how the engineers would drive a 
connecting tunnel between the two 
schools. When graduation came, I 
had to help build that new school, I 
w^as a carpenter’s apprentice. 

In the year between high schofd 
and college and during subaequent 
summers, I “served iny articles” and 
came out of college with h B, S, de- 
gree and a Journeyman’s card. The 
card seemed to have a greater imme- 
diate value than the diploma, so I de- 
cided to give it a trial. The results 
are in the essay. The diploma Is the 
more valuabte, 

! am to return to Dartmouth this 
fall and leach Freshman English, i 
plan to lock the tool box. Still— there 
may Im big-time rush power houses 
or dams to help build other eummers. 

There Is a glamour about a big con- 
struction job (W'hen it is swing] ng 
high, wide, and handsome) that one 
who has ever been a part of the 
madhouse never loses. Then, too, it 
is a wonderful “purgative” after close 
association with books. 

The game has an honest-to-^God 
personnel, Ita men are restless with 
the restlessness of steam or water; 
they arc hard, for they work with 
atone, wood, and steel, hard mater- 
ials; and it is not for nothing that 
their tools are the level and the 
square, j 

At present 1 am a carpenter on the 
construction of an airport. 


A young union carpenter, who 
first was introduced to readers 
of this Journal by his poem, 
“Whistles,” in August, writes a 
bang-up article entitled “High 
Wages and Short Jobs” for the 
Atlantic Monthly, It has import 
and interest for every member 
of the labor movement, and is 
proudly reprinted here. 


expert at the bank runner was in 

“the cage” handlmg securities at |2j600j the 
third, still teaching, but prolUtng by tw^o 
advances of salary, had just been married 
on $2,400. All had bank accounts, good 
prospects, and delightful associations- I bad 


forty dollars in the worlds a fair chance for 
a job iti another week, and three bandaged 
fingers. I think it cheered them flomewhat 
to learn that my hands had not been able 
to keep pace with their heads, commercially. 
Still, to them it was all very strange. 

They had read of fabulous amounta paid to 
workers in the building trades; bonuses, 
double time for overtime, three times the 
salaries of college professors. 1, too, had read 
the same deceptive reports. But direct ex- 
perience had put an altogether now aspect 
on the life and rewards of the construction 
worker. 

II 

Two days after commencement, with a 
union card and a tool box, I arrived at the 
Sesquicentenniai Exposition in Philadelphia. 
Carpenters had been called for a rush job, 
mainly characterised by graft and careless 
workmanship. It was forbidden to use level, 
square, or line, so that little satisfaction 

t Continued on page tilCI 
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City Manager Form Dodges Voter Responsibility 

By C y, McGLOCAN, yicc President 


Nittet A bminiiSB man said (o 
/Ad editor the other “/ suppose labor is 
opponoH to the plan; U in op- 

posed to every thing else e^cientj* We passed 
by the irony ^ anderfaid udtk unimtk. nwd re 
ph'rd, **lt is not true fA<jf toAor is iii/uinei 
rffimney. It is againmi e^f^eney CAat Je- 
stroys demorraety, and the city manager plan 
does that” It will ffrow increasingiy ehar 
that cities that the e&ieimey 

bail wAofe, iCtlT trake vp with Utile e^cieney, 
and no representative government tefL] 

W ITH munJcipBl foroiB being argued in 
many of our liirger cities, I nnsunie 
that it will be appropriate for our 
JOUKNAC* to carry an artlirlo which ifl the re* 
ault of personal eiipcrience in ofRce, ami of 
esftended study of the numerous furini* of 
municipal government. In outlining thii 
article I sincerely trust at the outset that the 
reader* of our JovfR^AJ* are not mialed by 
i-i roneouA impreaaiona put out by thoac who 
are opposed to labor's rcpreaentation in 
ifovernment in its various branches ao as to 
designate a representative of labor in gov- 
ernment as a politician and confuse the 
minds of the public aa to the literal meaning 
of the word. If and when labor in any 
tiiunicipalUy or state presents to the elector- 
ate of tlmt munidpaUty or stato u ropre- 
rtentative from ita own ranks who la cnpuhle 
of carrying the message^ the thoughts* the 
idea* of labor and it* principles to the 
remainder of tho representatives elected; 
then, and then only, can labor expect the nd* 
Justment of conditions that are a detriment 
to Up and can hope for the adopLion of laws 
and ordinances that will have for their pur- 
pose* the lightening of the burden that labor 
has always had to carry, due to the dia- 
inicrest of representatives in government 
and the constant barrage of propaganda put 
out by employing intcrentB. 

U 1* apparent that ad our brunches of 
government* be it federal* state* county or 
municfpatp the branch that touches our every 
pliMtie- of botiie life* the one that can further 
restrict our every act* beyond that restric- 
tion as placed by the federal and state, Is 
our municipal government, and naturally it 
is the one that costp the most. In fact, the 
operation of our city governments cost from 
five to ten time* as much on an average as 
our state or county governments. 

The importance of city government is 
brought forcibly home to the individual when 
he is the owner of real property within the 
corpornte limits of a municipality nnfl fimls 
that the ground he has purchased can only 
he used for the purpose a* designated by the 
city government, that the building which ho 
wishes to erect upon such parcel of land must 
conform to a building code adopted hy repre- 
sentatives in govern meat, tiertain mechanics 
working upon this building must necessarily 
he licensed hy the city in accordance with 
laws adopted by that munlelpality. The 
aidewaik and curbing In front of the citmeir* 
property are under the jurisdiction of the 
government and likewise, the individuiil citi- 
zen is not even permitted to plant ii shade 
tree in front of his own prrjperty without n 
permit from the government, and the kind of 
shade tree in many instances is designated hy 
that government. When one considers the 
various restrictive features ns aliove out- 
lined, the importance of active interest of 
trade unionists in the alTairs of govern- 
ment ia brought forcibly home to their minds 
^that is, if they care to have any direction 
over their own lives. 


C. J. McGIogan is capable of 
writing autharitatively^ on this 
subject. He represented labor in 
the St, Paul Commission govern- 
ment for years; during his tenure 
of office the question of city man- 
ager plan was agitated many 
times by business groups, and 
many times defeated. He has 
treated this question coolly and 
sanely* 


A Backward Look 

American city governments naturally de- 
rived their initial form* largely from English 
precedent. In the first three colonial 
charters, rhlladelphla, Annapolis and Nor* 
folk, the governing hodlc* were closed cor- 
porations with the aldermen and councilmen 
so-called, holding office for life and had the 
authority upon the dcmiiie of one of ila mem- 
bers to appoint u new member of their own 
body to fill the vacancy m created. However* 
a strong tendency toward* democratic form* 
was shown in the 17 other colonial 
charter* in which the councilmen and gen- 
erally the aldermen, were elected by those 
having the franchluo. The mayors however, 
were either appointed by the governor or 
elected by the council. The franchise of 
citizen* were matcriolly restricted at that 
time a* certain property rei|ulrement£ were 
necessary for men to |H‘rmit their participa- 
tion in the affair* of government on election 
day. In fact, Vermont provided for manhood 
suit rage wiMiuoL rehtrictions in 1701 nnd Mew 
Hampshire in the folkiwing year, 1792. It 1* 
estimated that in IH^lO only 20 per cent of 
the men in our cities powficsfied the right to 
vote. In 1M37 the charter of the city of 
Chicago reduced the tax paying qualifjcationi 
to an amount of |«t in order that a citizen 
might vote and In 1K41 they abolished prop- 
erty qualification* for voting entirely. 

In this period legislative and executive 
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powers were largely vested in the council 
which also exerciFod certain judicial power* 
and while they possessed such wide author- 
ity and rcBpotiaibility, they were neverthe- 
less, handicapped, a* municipal underlakings 
iiicreuK^d* by the luck of power to tax. The 
result of not having this authority might ex- 
plain the extensive application of the so- 
vallerl fee system of our early municipal gov- 
cmmoijts. The powers of cities at that timB 
were derived from charters granted to them 
by the governors of the province* and after 
the Revolution the charter granting power 
devolved upon I he ciHeii and wc find that the 
legislators changed the force of charter 
grants by regarding them as ordinary acts 
of legislation susceptible to omendments at 
any time rather than as contracts binding 
equally upon both parties involved. The ro- 
iultant of which was that much of the auton- 
omy of local governments was sacrificed and 
the state** control was materially enhanced. 
This change exercised a greot influence upon 
the forms of local government and towards 
the end of the eighteenth century we find 
attempt* to intrtMluee the prindpte of the 
separation of powers by the establishment of 
bi-cnmcrnl council* and by entrusting the 
veto power to the mayors. This nUitude 
tended to weaken the power* of the city 
councils and make the tn«k of admiiiisLering 
the rapidly growing city huaines* even more 
difficult 

Decentralization Grow* 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 
we found our city governments apparently 
swamped with the tasks of administering 
their affairs heyond the capacity of its or- 
ganization and poiver. Government by com- 
mitleea having apparently failed, an at- 
tempt was made to split such commiltee* 
from the council to form separate and n?* 
sponsible hoard* to carry on different func- 
tion*, the boards being endowed with wide 
power and likewise independent of the 
council and at times independent of the 
mayor, even though appointed hy him. 
Under some charters board members were 
appointed by the council; under others by 
the mayor and under some few charter* 
elected by popular vote. The dceentrnliio 
lion of the powers of government appar- 
ently reached the extreme under the board 
system and the lines of demarcation be- 
tween muninpal and state nuthorifles In 
some cases were almost completely obliter- 
ated. This expcrlonce taught that the seg- 
regation of executive responsibility among 
II group of separate administrative unit* 
entrusted with separate function* might ro- 
?$ult In initial improvementf, but in tho 
long run because of the lack of central su- 
pervision and responsibility, the result 
would be questfonable. 

In 1H73 the city of New York in Its char- 
ter created a hoard of esttmale and appor- 
tionment and the powers of this board have 
been extended until today It Is still a real 
power in the workings of tho city govern- 
ment of New York. Because of the odop- 
tion of this charter hy the city of Now 
York it might he said that this was the 
first charter adopting the theory of govern- 
ment by commission. However, the term, 
"commission government" was of Inter 
origin, having first come into prominence 
when the city of Galveston, Texas, saw the 
failure of tho federal typo of government 
and, confronted with the flood conditions 
in tool and with the inability of the city 
offlcials under the federal plan to cope 
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IS Vliru <TrV KIKKCTKK IIY OXE MAN nrtVKU.WlEXT? 


wlih the sit tuition in Gal- 
vestcm, the dliiens ap- 
pealed lo the ifol^ernor to 
to appoint estecutlve healn 
of the vanoua dty liepart- 
menU am] give them excep- 
tionally hroacl powers and 
responsibilities so that the 
city might lie speeiJHy ro- 
constructed. Hond^ of the 
dty of Gill vest on nt that 
time were selling for 60 
cents on the dollar. Dos 
Moines, town, was the next 
city that followed Giilves- 
liHul, but tnude certain 
mmlHlcntionn of the nriginBl 
form and added vitrious new 
details such as the initja* 
live, referendum, reeall, 
protest, etc* The spread of 
the hi! option of munici-^ 
palities of the commUsion 
form of government was rapid for some 
little time and a» we have |irevious]y seen, 
the rise of the hoard system about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, divesting 
the city couneili of extensive powers, ns 
in the case of Newr York and one or two 
other cities, these powers were seemingly 
inherited by a if rong central hody a^ in a 
few instances, for example, t^Hicago, the 
ond of this period found the power of the 
dty coundl still very strong. 

The Htning Mayor Tlan 

The plan under which the coundl or gov- 
ernor appointed the mayor, which prevaile<i 
in the colon ini days, dici nut persist iittd 
pVior to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury our mayors were largely chosen hy 
popular election, of course with I he limi- 
tations ns have already been set forth aud 
with the advent of dlssati&faet Ion with the 
hoard system which brought uhout thetr 
abolition or curlnllments ihe net results 
were that in most eases it strengthened the 
powers of the mayor. So, in iKtri, and after, 
when a number of city governments were 
reorganixod the mayor was frequently ac- 
corded the power of making appointments, 
the power to remove offidals on charges, 
subject to certain restrictioni^ ^ likewise the 
power to veto legislation. This tendency 
resuUcd in the development of the so-called 
strong mayor plan which a responsible 
executive form of dty government as illus- 
trated today hy the city of [let roil, where 
the mayor has nppoiatod a removal power 
without the council confirmation over the 
headr of all the departTricnts on municipal 
activities except those elected hy popuhir 
vote. The form of govern me at aa had hy 
the cUir.cns of Detroit is coinpamhle to a 
great extent to the more re- 
cent city Tfiannger form as 
regards the concentration of 
power in the hands of a 
single executive. The dif- 
fureneu* of enurae, betng 
that in the city of Detroit, 
the executive is selected by 
popular vote, whereas un- 
der the city manager form 
the chief executive is ae- 
lected by a vole of the 
popular elected represen- 
lalives. 

In l&CI® we find the first 
attempt matle for the adop- 
tion of It city manager gov* 
ernment so-called by the 
city of Staunton, Va. It 
w,"!? next followed by the 
city of Sumler^ S. in 

with Dayton trailing 
in 1913 Rhortly after the 
dlnastroua flood and eince 


that time a few of (he larger cuier have 
adopled the plan. However, the greater 
majority of the cities "adopting the city 
manager type of government have been the 
smaller municipalities, which in most in- 
etancew employ a civil engineer as a city 
manager, as in 1923 43 per cent of Ibe dty 
managers were dvij engineers and 90 per 
cent of thcNC men had former governmental 
experience. 

It la indeed a diflicult matter to secure 
adequate statistics fhowing the totnh. for 
the (I life rent forms of government rcjvre- 
Jiented In American cities and towns. 

ECvolution llU'latca Variely 

Study nf the history of municipal gnvern- 
ment In the United State» shows that thcr« 
has been developed Uireu main types of muni- 
cipal government which inny be termed: The 
mayor-coundl, the commission, and the dty 
mamiger forms. The variation in character 
of the first mentionocl form, however, ia ao 
great that for purpopes of explanation wo 
are Huhdividing It and designate it as the 
strong council and strong mayor forms in 
accordance with the relative distribuitiin of 
powers and responsibilities. 

In the early days we have seen the city 
council largely controlling and exercising 
the executive function of government be- 
cnus4>^ of their responsibiUly for the appoint- 
ment of all administrative officials. In some 
cities the dty council still retains much of 
its former control over appointments, but in 
most caKCS this control has been limited or 
considerably reduccil, Some city legisliitive 
bodies to have rtuained a greater degree 

of vitality than others and these have fought 
to retain their infiuenci! in admlnistralive 
mutters. Sometimes they have been able Ui 


do this to a greater or 
lesser extent by means of 
their control of the ap- 
propriating power. Thus 
under the strong council 
plan of dty government w*c- 
find the council taking an 
aggressive action in all leg- 
islative and policy deiermiii* 

I fig matters ami also ex- 
ercising directly or indi- 
rectly a iledtled infiuence 
Upon the administration. 
The strong council plan is 
a one or two chambered 
legislative body elected by 
popular vote on a geographic 
or ward representation basis 
and are generally part time 
employees, or are only re- 
quired to attend the regular 
aessions of the coundl and 
committee meetings. The 
council by direct or Indirect methoda is able 
to exerdse a powerful influences upon the 
actual admin tst ration of municipal services 
and undertakings. There are a great number 
of persons who advocate the strong coundl 
form of government on the grounds of de* 
mocracy. The Imsis of this claim being due to 
the fact that the councilmen or assembly- 
men are directly elected to represent certain 
wards or districts and they, the represent n- 
tivea, appreciate the local sentiment of their 
respective districta and that in this form of 
government levying of toxea and the spend- 
ing is placed in the hands of difterenl bodies 
and the time honored separation of legisla- 
tive from executive functions |» maintained, 
Those opposed to the plan Jire of the opin- 
ion that the power is so dccentriilizcd that 
the eiectoratc is unable to fix responaibiUty, 
that repreaontation by wnrds leads to ex* 
Iruvagant government in thiii It is conducive 
of log rolling and that such representations 
preclude a dty from pursuing prompt and 
businesslike methods of handling its afiTairs; 
and that there usually is strife between the 
executive head of the city and the legisintive 
body over political patronage so-called. 

Who f^hnll Be Res;Hiniiil>1e? 

"the question of exccuiivc responsibUity 
was disco* «■ far back ar U^72. Subse- 
quently an effort was made to introduce such 
concentration of authority in the hands of 
the mayor in the Brooklyn charter, but the 
changes apparently did not fully justify the 
expectations. However, the desire for eon- 
cent ration ha= per.»itstod and today there ap- 
parently is a strong sentiment for fewer 
elections and elective officials and for conctm- 
I ration of authority and responsibility and 
leglalative and executive functions in a small 
number of purHons directly 
rosponsibie ti> the commun- 
ity as a whole. As the re- 
sult of the feeling such ns 
the above, there has been 
developed in a number of 
our i:itio.s a strong contral- 
ixed form of government 
M‘hich we have termed the 
strong mayor plan in which 
the mayor lx elected direct- 
ly by the people, who pos- 
sesses absolute power of 
appointment and removal 
without the council coH’ 
firmation and who may even 
exercise a decided influence 
upon legisliition hy the use 
of the veto power. The 
powers of the council under 
this plan are subordinated 
and in some cases, as in De- 
troit, council members ure 
(Continued irm page 


“The city manager plan, to be .lure is attractively 
gotten up as a form of cfTiciency. But its efRciency in 
behalf of the masses has yet to be demonstrated; and tf 
it should be proved more efficient, is that any reason 
why Americans should sign away their hard -won right 
of dictating proper policies f There may he something 
better than efficiency: democratic participation in gov- 
ernment. / am convinced, is better. If we had more 
democratic parlictpalion in industry, we would hear 
less about the superiority of the city manager plan. 

“Of ail the plans of city government yet presented 
to the electorate for their consideration, the city man- 
ager plan of government . in the opinion of the writer, 
is the most unrepresentative, unresponsible and unre- 
sponsive yet devised." 
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NATURE STUDIES 

By Harold K. Whllford, L U. No. 3 

Facts and Fiction About Snal^es 


FiicU 

Some snakes very often play dead as n means of protoe- 
tion. As an estample of this we have the HoKnosed 
Snake* 

Some snakes by the Green Snake for instance. 

A number of snakes 
have been known to 
eat other snakes. 

This m true of the 
Kinpr Snake. 

If the fanifs of a 
poisonous snake are 
removed another 
pair will develop. 

Snakes can live for 
many months with- 
out food. 

Snakes have been 
known to have two 
heads. 

Snakejs usually hiber* 
note in the winter. 

Kinjr Snakes are not 
affected by the bitea 
of poisonous snakes, 
therefore, the name 
‘*Kinir/* 

The only poisonous 
snakes in the north- 
eastern states are 
the Rattlesnake ami 
the Copperhead. 

Fiction 

It is not true that— Snakc.s are able to charm birds and 
people. 

There Ls such a thing as a hoop snake which takes its tail 
m its moulh and rolls like a hoop. 

There are snakes in this country which can spit poison 
for a considerable distance. Snakes in this country at- 


Many harmless snakes feed chielly on rats and mice 
and no one knows better than the farmer how injurious 
rats and mice are to crops. The favorite abmle of the 
Milk Snake is near farm houses and barns, simply because 
the diet of this species is almost entirely made up of 
the pesty rodent and not because of the erroneous 

belief that it is able 
to completely milk a 
cow of several quarts 
of milk. Still there is 
no other snake as 
greatly condemned by 
farmfolk. 

During the past sum- 
mer the writer found 
along a three-mile 
stretch of road, four 
excellent apecimens of 
the Milk Snake, all 
measuring more than 
two feet in length, 
killed or dying from 
the stone and stick 
wounds of one-day 
pieknkkers. What a 
sight to behold for 
those who know and 
understand these harm- 
less and peaceful rep- 
tiles. 

The writer has made 
it a practice to take 
every opportunity of- 
fered to say a few 
words for the protec- 
tion of all snakes benefldal to mankind, hence the fol- 
lowing admonition. Try to understand. Do not destroy 
snakes you know to be harmless and if you do not know 
those in your locality, well, really there is no law pro- 
hibiting electricians from becoming herpetologist*^, and 
your local library anti state museum wnll undoubtedly 


Afield 

With rhc reds of the maples- the yellows of the 
btrchp the gold of tlw htekories, and the browns of 
the oaks. n.iture prepares for a long winter sleep. 

Animal life is yawning in the mellow of the yel- 
low November sun. Mammals, frogs, toads, snakes 
iiiul turtles arc getling ready for their spell of hiber- 
nation. while birds migrate southward. 

Leaves fall and the buds that will burst with the 
warm touch of distant spring appear. Ttie last 
flower of summer has bloomed and gone to seed. 

The last leaf has fallen. Tlie last ground hog 
has dosed its eyes. Life after the torrid heat of sum- 
mer is still again. 

The smell of the smoke of smoldering leaves 
heralds the approach of winter. It is tlie end of 
sumincr. 

H. K. W. 


tack poQplc without pro 
vocation. 

Snake.*; are slimy. 

Snakes when killed remain 
alive until sundowm. 

Puff Adders are poisonous. 

Female rattlesnakes are yel- 
low in color while the 
males are black. 

The number of rattles on a 
rattlesnake denotes its age. 


A Plea 

kill every .*inake I see, 
large or small/* said the 
farmer, but little did he 
know that he was injuring 
himself by doing so. 



fRlMlVAIlATIVK HV/.K Ol*' l!:i I>AY OLH CMJP PRIUTEAD. 


Th\m yonnit wants in uw hnw tafgj^r It Is 

tint II II rsi ct'iit plMfi* uinl Hti romaLdml i)nU‘t liitiit 
for tlic tilclnre (ti be 


have a good sielecUon of read- 
ing matter on the subject. 


CopperHcitd (Ancistrodon 
contortrix) is a highly veno- 
mous serpent* Its distribu- 
tion is from southern Massa- 
ehusetta to northern Florida, 
west to the Mississippi River, 
crossing the valley of the 
great river and occurring 
commonly in Texas to the 
Rio Grande. It derives its 
name from the uniform cop- 
pery tinge of the head. A 
large specimen measuix^s 
three feet in length, In the 
north It lives in thick forests 
and in autumn its peculiar 
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THE (iAU'l EU SNAKE 

ms EOUTUAIT 
uml, riKHish ft n-si-ntii 
hittiiyiitg ill llrHl, Stmit ctiimi'iita tn 
It amJ at tfturs to ttkc It. 

The (Jarier Smthc is the trt*a»iin‘d 
UriKt? of many <‘lty hovH wlm fisr tin- 
tlr.st lltm^ MjjoDd a siiiniJier Iti an 
eirK^ul^tHl 1^11 mil. 

t mm) 

vv uE Hotixosi': snake 

Sj(ie view witl) its hi^nil 
ami in fhi' tn'f of ‘ 1 ilo\viiitr ami 
lii}'." nurlui; Elii£^ (luia no utfinnpi 
whaisotivin- uas imuii^ fi^ — mir 

I'vnn wfien hainlhHl. 



color pattern blends with the fallen leaves. It is con- 
side red not to he particularly vicious. 

An associate of the writer^ study injt entomotoiry, sat 
down beside a road to make some licld notes. After 
writing for several minutes 
his eyes dropped to the 
ground and to his astonish- 
ment he saw a copperhead 
beside his shoe. Returning 
to camp “white under the 
gills** he stated that it was 
ai least two hours before the 
snake glided slowly away. 

Neither had budged a frac- 
tion of an inch during this 
time. Had he made a quick 
move to run the snake would 
probably have struck. The 
danger element enters the situation 
only when the Copper feels that 
harm is inevitable, self -protection be- 
ing its natural instinct. 

The specimen pictured is twenty- 
three days old and was born in a sum- 
mer camp museum. When disturbed 
the snake Avould beat a steady tatoo 
on the glass cover of its case with its 
tail which was a bright, metallic 
green. The food of adult copper- 
heads consists of frogs, rodents and 
small birds. About eight or ten 
young are produced at birth — rarely 
a dozen, 

Cotnnioti Hojcnoae (Heterodon 
pliilyrhinusl : This snake, when ap- 
proached, puffs out its head and 
hisses for all it is worth. If one is 
not easily frightened and remains on 
the scene, hognose rolls over on its 
back, drops its head, and lets its 
tongue hang limp and lifeless. And 
one not familiar with these methods 
of make-believe will probably leave 
the snake for dead, wondering if 
snakes have heart failure, too. Hog- 
nose will stay in this position for an 
hour or more and even when handled 
will not betray its trickery. If one 
should place the snake on its belly 
it would instantly roll over on its 
back again, its peculiar instinct 
telling it that to be dead it must be 
on its back. 

It deri%*es its name from the blunt, 


turned-up nose resembling that of a hog. Other names 
are Blow Snake, I’uffed Adder and HUiiing Adder. Hog- 
nose snakes are harmless and rarely bite, their bite being 

a wound no larger and n» 
more dangerous than a pin 
prick. Theii* food consists 
chiefly of frogs and toads 
and their range is the United 
States, east of the Rocky 
(Viountains, There are two 
other specimens of Hognose 
snakes on the continent. 


Common Garter fEutacuia 
sirtalis) {Thamnophia sir- 
UMs; is harmless and there 
are thirteen members of its 
tribe scattered o\"er n good portion 
of the continent. It is probably the 
first of the snake world to make an 
appearance in the spring and the 
last to leave in the fall for Hs place 
of hibernation. It may even be 
seen while there are still traces of 
snow on the ground. It will bite 
once or twice when first taken in 
the field and will often give off an 
offensive odor. K a study of this 
close-up IS made, it will be seen that 
the Garter is not vicious looking. 
Us young are not hatched from eggs 
but are horn in broods of from thirty 
to fifty. It is very common and the 
writer ivhiie in camp in the metro- 
politan area has had as many as 
thirty-five specimens in a camping 
season of nine weeks turned in to the 
camp nature study museum. When 
one was added to the collection* one 
would be set free. 


An Ice-Bound Snake 
A snake that became frozen in ice, 
then warmed up to life w^hen the ice 
was melted is perhaps continuing to 
enjoy life in Kentucky, It was found 
in a block of ice about three inches 
thick. As the ice melted, the snake 
began to show signs of activity, and 
soon began to coil itself and strike at 
persons w'atching it, !t w^as a water 
snake about 20 inches in length.— 
Nature Magazine. 



GAHTICU SNAKE AinM'T TO KKi:i> ON THE Woiqj 
KUOU 

Tin? snnkr devonrN: llit> froi; hHvp am) wlirUo. Iiiml legs 
lirsl. The ifrey is inn it eliewed hilt slon'lv woiuid Into 
the mntii]j midl the iowH in a few jiiinijtej> tqime Uown 
ujurn Uiu Ikeml. Vm-y f?ooti aThT [lie amiki' usually 
"yiivviiti" three or four times. 



A CLOSE UP OK THE Cni'pjiKIlEAU 


Nfitc' tUv piiidl uf I lie eye. It rmis Htnilghl 
u|i ami clnwij while in the luirmless snakeii 
tlie pupil la muiid. 



CO^t MON HOE NOSE SNAKE 

The ejuuerjl etiuglit tLla Tiiklr Ju«t lu the 
net of ndslrig its henti fn see was 

gOlTig on iMhl if (lunger hriil |insneil. \u 
vvlileJi event it wonh] prohiihly roll over 
cm Its tielly ngiiin ntld emUlniie iin Its 
wny. TIiIh H|jf‘elmeii wint fnumi In the 
PnUftinlC'S Piirk, Pear Mnunrutii, Neti' Vnrk. 
U Is n feninie ami n few hours Hfter th*' 
lihoiograLih w^as made ro mine need to de 
|iesl( its Jeaihery eirgs. The iiv**riige iHtni 
her rtf eggs for n Hogno^ie Is 24, hul Hi is 
1 lull vidua) dejic»s(iot) 4a over a iierioii of 
rhrf'o days. 
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National Electric Code Influence in 26 States 


T WK public imd nt Icnst Lhrcc major in* 
rlUMtries^ nonu'Iy, tim telephone riml 
tcleffriifjh. the rnilrouii, and the powur 
5upp1>% lire involvt'd in the use of streets 
and hifthwayn hy eleettical lines, Wher^^ 
these and other interests make important 
contact, nmtua] underatandinK^, in the form 
of standards known by and acceptable to 
alii are an important oeonomic asseU Where 
the property and operation of one intercfit 
may imperil the \voal of others, lU'cepted 
staTKlfirria of safety are necessary to keep 
the commercial progress of nil in order 
The National Electrical Safety Code em- 
bodiei much standards. 

The precepts included in the code are 
not arbitrary, Th'?y are the result of lonir 
experience with in each group alTeeted ntid 
between each group a^d jts neighbors, The 
stnniinrd is alive iind will continue to de- 
velop and grow, reflecting the evolution of 
methods and applications. The rules of the 
code represent a practical economic hiilance ^ 
of what can be done by all concerned to 
bring about satisfactory conditions safely. 

Before the year 1914 the attention of the 
Bureau of Standards was drawn to the need 
uf a iiaLional safety code for electrical prac^ 
tice. At this time there were no generally 
accepted construction rules framed from 
the standpoint of the life hazard. Rein- 
tivciy few of the electrical companies pos- 
sesaed printod set^i of operating ruler, and 
most of these were far from complete. To 
prepare a single reasonably complete code 
that could be iidopted or used as a refer- 
ence standard by state Indu ‘stria! and pui> 
lie service commtsBions, municipal admin is* 
tmlions, insurance in*en?Hts, and other in* 
duitrial groups, such as the telephone and 
telegraph, electric power, and railw*tty Inter- 
ests, seemed to be in the highest degree 
d PS" i cable. It wan evident that* with ao 

many Interests involved, the preparntion nf 
such rules in a form that would be adeqiiiile 
and antisfactory would be no easy task. 
Since adet|uate co-operntive channels for the 
development of safety stnndnrds affecting so 
many diverse interests were not In existence 
at that time, the activity of a iliHiiilcrei*teil 
body of national scope, such as the Bureau 
of Standards, seemed necessary to the auccess 
of the project. 

f lathered NaMnrt-Wlde Ihilii 

In preparation for this work it was neccs’ 
sary for the bureau to send its engineers 
to all parts of the country lo determine by 
mutual investigation in the field what con 
stituted avernge good practice in electrical 
construction and safety methods. Thou- 
sands of data sheets, including tabulallonH 
nnd measurements of phyiiical qualities and 
factors of safety, wore assembled nnd 
studied. A tentative code expressing the 
results of this study, setting as a standard 
average good practice, was prepared for 
trial ami criticism. 

With a tentative t^tandard and informa- 
tion on good practice in hand, the bureau 
arranged for the iiiitiDnw'Ule co-operation 
ami assi stance of stnte Industrial and pub- 
lic service commissions, municipai electrical 
departments, engineers of iipvruitng ami 
manufacturing companies, committees of 
engineering societies, and representatives 
of fire nnd casualty Insurance interest* and 
of electrical workers. A large number nf 
formal and informal conferenecs w'ore IhjIiI 
by representative* of the bureau with those 
interested. Formal conferences were held 
in Boston* Schenectady, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Atlanta, Cotunibus, 
Chicago, SC Louis, Denver, Boise, Lo* An- 


Ut S* Bureau of Standards, 
Washingrton, D. C,, from time to 
time reports progress in the mak« 
tng and acceptance of the Na- 
tional Electrical Safely Code* Its 
rapid acceptance as a guide to 
good practice is an indication of 
the growing appreciation of the 
value of the human element in 
the industry. 


geles, Sun Franciacn, Ihirtlend nnd Senttle. 

Many ilifferenci!* of opinion were ex* 
pressed in these conferences, but many of 
these dilferences were remov^ed or modified 
in Ilje ruurfie uf the dissL-tisaiuu, uiid Liie 
standard approached more and mure closely 
to an expression of American good practice. 

With the establish tnent of the ArneHcan 
Standards Association and its safety code 
corrcliittng committee, machinery for the 
co-operntive develop merit of safety rodes of 
national scope came into existence. It "was 
then appropriate to place further develop- 
ment of the National Electrical Safety Fode 
under the auspices of the American Stand- 
ards Association, and this was ilime. 

The first edition of the code, entitled 
“I’Toposeil National Electrical Safety Code,"' 
ajipenred ns Circular of the Bureau of 
Stanrh-irtl-^ No. 54, April 'iU. 1915. Since the 
inception of the project, the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code has gone through four 
major revisions. The current edition is 
known nn Handbook No. 3, fourth edition, 
Decctiihcr 31, and W'as prepared hy 

commlUees representative of all important 
intercf?tK afTected* iinrlcr the proendure of 
the American Standanl* Association. It is 
appro ved as Americnti standard. 

^cope Outlined 

In addition to two iiupplementary iiirctions. 
giving definitions of terms and rules for the 
grounding of electrical apparatus and eir- 
cuUs, tlie code conalsta of five principal 
jmrtH tiM fulliHvs; 

Part 1. liulea for the instaliulion and 

mninteniince of generating station* and 
substation*. 

Part 3. Rules for the construction and 
maintenance of electrical supply nnd com- 
municaUon Hues. 

Part Ih Rules for the instiillation and 

maintenance of eleclricai utilisation equip- 
ment. 

Ihirt -t. Rules for the operation of elec- 
tricnl equipment and lines. 

Fart 5. Rules for mdio iRStaUuUons. 

The completed code ha.s received the gen- 
eral support of all those affected and has 
exerted a powerful Influence toward secuT' 
ing better electrical construction. It ha:? 
fuHli tilted comiiicrHnI iigroenieuia, usually 
confinneil by state iiuthortLy acting for the 
public, at points where the interests of 
^arioun iitilusirial gruupn seemed likely tu 
conflict, .luch as where two or more lines 
must u^t the same highway or at crossings 
of variouH classes of electrical lines, and 
at crossings of railways ami highways. 

The code or pnrtii of it or rulcH based on 
the emie have legal force in 20 state*, and 
the code 1* officially used as n guide to 
practice in eight states. 

The eiiKualty insurance interests have as a 
group adopt I'd the Niilionnl Electrical Safety 


Todc and arc iijiplying it in their inspi.H'tions 
und rnting schcdulca. 

Many of the rule* of the code, such as 
those applying to the construction and opera- ^ 
tion of power supply plants and induKtrial * 
electrical utilkation equipment, mny not in- 
volve at the same time more than one com- 
mercial interest. They more likely involve 
the public interest with that of a corpora- 
tion or the mutual interests of employer and 
employee. In these situation*, even where 
legal enforcement or easuiilty in au ranee dif- 
ferentials may not extend* there is so much 
interest in the subject of safety, and so many 
managers are anxious to have iheir em- 
ployees properly protected, that the rules are 
applied voluntarily. Where state and city 
administration^^ provide competent inspectora, 
their inspections will uMually hove, to some 
extent, an educiaionat value and compliance 
ii generally a willing one. The commercial 
security aiforded by compHance with safety 
rule* of w-ide and authoritative recognition 
usually provides sufficient incentive. 

In this connection it i* of interest to note 
recent announcemont* of a manufactory of 
switches and panel boards, which appeiircd 
in viiriouB trade Jourmil*, that it w*B no 
longer mnnufacturo or offer for Bale, equip- 
ment or apparatus not in entire conformity 
with the National Electrical Safety f'ode. 

Thi* specific ea«e may be considered as an 
illustraiton of Ibv gvnerni principle that the 
rode requirement* are intended to appeal to 
the enlightened self-interest of the oleetrical 
industry ns a whole. The procedure of the 
A, S. A., which gives voting representution 
to every interest covered, full eon- 

iiderarion for alt points of view. Such con- 
sidernUon take* lime and make* development 
of ihe code a slow process. The results, how- 
t'ver, have jusUfied the procedure and have 
made the Nation til Electrical fiafety <Wi* an 
outstanding example of the principle of self- 
government in industry. 


Engine to Catch Power of Sun 

That man> ancient dream of extruding 
free pow'er from sunlight is roming day by 
day nearer to realisation a.s a renult of 
new devices and mniertals of modern sd- 
ence U thv belief nf I'fof B H. Oudriard, 
diailiigiiished jihysidst uf (’’lurk ItnlverHity, 
VVoiceflter, Muhs., expressed in n recent 
eommunication to the Optical Society of 
America. I>r. floddard has desigred a solar 
engine, which he believes may prove effi- 
dent and practical in ordinary' use. In- 
tend of the usual holler, this solar engine 
ha* a small, hemispheHcal container of 
dear fused rock crystal, like half of a 
transparent orange. This rock-cryslal ma- 
terial, usually culled fused quarts, has re- 
cently been made available by the General 
Electric Company, The sun's ray< arc con- 
centrated inside this crystal chamber by a 
mirror acting like n burning glass. There 
Professor Goddard proposes to place a mix- 
ture of two liquids, like water iiinl quick- 
silver* The trari»|mreiit water will not ah- 
Horb iho solar heat but the quicksilver is 
difTerent. Bprnyed out into the water in 
tiny droplets, thla quickailver makes the 
mixed liquids opaque, so that the «unV heat 
is ahsorbed and the mixture Highly’ heated, 
exactly as happens when u burning glass 
sets fire to a piece of tinder* Thia heat 
turns the water into >»teani, Vhhldi is then 
used in a turbine. Some of I he new ayn- 
thetic chemical liquids* like diethylaniline, 
may lie even better than water, Professor 
Goddard suggests, for such an efficient solar 
engino. 
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Coal Miner Harnessed Steam to Locomotive Wheels 


A FTEK tht* sJiort tif lun ycurii, b 

ihf? smoky of stmtni rlniwintj t.o 

II Hohm? ThoLipk only a century has 
goni* by since its irvLriiiluction into the 
worhl, is the Krcat steam locomotive swiftly 
roarini; away down the last loni: shining: 
trail, ill jiassiofT to be monrTicd by ong:iiic- 
men, rhildren, and all lovers of the fdc- 
Curcsrjue; its place in the world’s work to 
be taken by iU smoiler, more silent, power- 
ful cousin, the electric locomotive? 

Elect riflrati on of the railways is takior 
place steadily, and thoui'h many years will 
be required to complete the rhani^e, ob- 
server? believe that this ifl the trend of 
modern efhciency, and aay that the steam 
locomotive may some day be reieiealcd to 
the limbo of fortjotten Uiintra, nlont: with 
colorful moiiim of transiiortation, like the 
staifeconch, which it ftuperHcdcd. Many rnH- 
ways have already electrified parts of thetr 
lines, or terminals, and others frankly admit 
that all that is holdini; them back in the 
cost of installation. Advantages are all in 
favor of the electric locomotive, which is 
said to haul heavier trains at higher speeda, 
and can be maintained and serviced at leas 
eosi^ 

One of the latest converts to railway 
clectrilicaiion ia the Heading line, with the 
diaeloaurc of a project to electrify its line 
from Philadelphia to New York, after com- 
pletion early in 1932, of u $2d,i)Dr),fHKl pro- 
gram in the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 
Following closely on the announcement of 
the Pennsylvania Hail road’s $U)0,O9fl.0<i0 
elect rificati on project embracing, among 
others, ita New York division, this forecasts 
a greater appreciation of the electric loco- 
motive in heavy tralllc, where its greater 
speed, and case in handilng will make it 
cspeciatly %^atuablet and the elimination of 
the steam unit will do much to decrease 
the smoke nuisance In the elites. 

A later announcement by the Pennsyl- 
vania has Just been made, of the proposed 
elect rhi cat ion of its lines between Wash- 
ington and New York, which had been Itidd 
up by dilTeronces between the railroad and 
the city of Pnltimorc, 

EnormouH Speed O'f 12 Mi 1 cm 

TrainH cnpnhlG of quickly reaching and 
ninintniTiing a speed of 70 miles per hour 
will ujrorii a decided cuntrimt to tfie Hrat 
trip of a steam locomotive over the fiB-mile 
line from Heading to Phlindelphia in nine 
hours, in December, IHllB, with the Ural 
train to operate on that line. To the thrillcfl 
amaaement of the 60 passengers the engi- 
neer succeeded in spurring hia iron horse to 
the enormous speed of 12 miles per hour. 

But that contrast la not less remarkable 
than the evolution of the steam* powered 
unit itself, to the preaetit mighty mogul of 
the rails, from George Stephenson ’a little 
“Rocket,” scarcely more than a boiler on 



A sKi-rrrn of stepiiknson s kamui .^ 
‘^tiK^KET- OS THE I.IVEUpOOuE AND 
MA Ni II ESTER ItAllAVAy. 


Centennia] of steam locomotion 
(Octobert lS2B-^October, 1929) 
may strangely mark the opening 
of the electrical era in American 
railroad history. Signs of electri- 
fication apparent everywhere. 


w'hcels, presented to a marveling publi* 
only ion ycarr ago, in October, 1S29, at the 
HainhiH trial". 

The steam engine itself whb drawing 
attention some years licforc thii time, rind 
even a few small steam locumutlvea were In 
uae. drawing diminutive ear.s londcd with 
coal or ore from the mines. Stephenaoit, 
himself a worker, and the son of a working- 
man, began to work in the mines ns a boy, 
and his natural mechanical ability soon 
attracted his attention to ihc mine engines. 
While stilt in hia 20'i he had won the po«b 
tion of superintendent of all engines of the 
Grand Allies, the lessors of the Kiilings* 
worth ('ollicries. When the Stockton and 
Darlington Hailroad w^as opened in 1825, 
Stephenson acted as engineer, driving a lit- 
tle engine of his own costrucUon. with a 
man on horseback riding In advance to shoo 
the coWH off tile track. This railway was 
Intended to be a freight line, but soon was 
compel U-d to carry passengers. 

At the Slime time* promoiers were busy 
with plans for a railway beiivccn Liverpool 
and .Manchester. Truffle was so heavy be- 
tween these two points that neither canal 
boats nor carts nnd wagons could handle it, 
and cotton lay rotting near the canal for 
weeks wailing for transportation. When a 
railway company had been formed, George 
Stephenson, as the best-informed man on 
^iteam traction in England, was engaged a^ 
chief engineer* 

Many diinculties w'ere presented by su- 
perstitious, misguided and conservative peo- 
ple of the time. Even the survey of the 
prospected line was hinderetl by angry 
farmers, and it wsm argued that cattle 
would not graze, nor hens lay if the loco- 
motives ran pnst the farms; that poisoned 
birds wc(ulc| drop out of the air from the 
fumes uf the engine^ that fnrmhousics watiUI 
be set on lire from sparks and all sorts of 
culamiticn would occur; and many folk 
claimed that after alt the horse was more 
efficient and less expensive than steam 
power. It wa« only after many disappoint- 
ments that the promoters were able to ob- 
tain the conaetit of ['arliament to the build 
ing of the new line. 

Ordeal In Name Winner 

It would ^eem that i^tephenson was not 
greatly apprcciDted by hia employers, for 
they engaged two other engineers, Reastrjek 
and Wnlkeri to report on the comparative 
merits of engines. Thin report was so vague 
and cautious that the firm determined to 
hold n locomotive contest wilh conditions 
that would reveal the truth, Hainhill, about 
nine miles outside of Liverpool, was to he 
I he place, the time October I, tB2y. The 
builder of the winning locomotive was to 
receive n prize of £500. 

Four locomotives were entered in the 
contest, OTIC the Rocket, btilit by Robert 
iStephcnaon and Co., in which the ideas of 
George StepHeTtson and his son were incor- 
porated. Another. HrMithwalle and Erick- 
son’s Novelty, was a popular favorite, cov- 
ered with gUfttening copper plate. Others 


were ! fuck worth’s Sanspnreil and Bursts I I’s 
rersc Vera nee, 

GramistandH were erected for the affair, 
which assumed all the pro portions of a 
modern reception Id a trans-Atlantic flyer, 
with brass bands, roads jammed, and a 
crowd of from HkUtHJ to who gave 209 

special constables all they could do to keep 
them off the track. Condition! of the con^ 
lest may intercHt railway workers. They 
w'cro: the engine must consume its own 
smoke iariich the contestanU solved by 
using coke) a six-ion engine must bo capa- 
ble of hauling after it, day after day, a 
train of 20 tons, at a rate of 10 miles per 
hour, with steam pressure not exceeding 
fd) pounds per square inch- We are in'- 
debted to the New York Thtiea Magaziiio 
for ail account of the trials j 

"Stephenson w'ua always ready; his com- 
petitors w^ always hammering and screw- 
ing- Out came the Rocket on the Erst day. 
She ran up and down the track hauling n 
load of 12 tons and nine hundredweight at 
a little more than the stipulati'd 10 mites 
an hour. The bettors in the grandstands 
professed to detect *a great Inequality in 
velDclty*' 

“Cheers greeted the glialenlng Novelty. 
Hraithwaite stood in his place behind tho 
boiler. The pickup, as the modern auiomo- 
bile driver would say, was marvelous; for 
the Novelty aeemed to leap forward in Iho 
astonishing speed of 2S miles an hour. One 
mile w^as actually made In the incredibly 
short time of a minute and 58 seconds. 'Kho 
can go the whole way from Liverpool to 
Manchester within the hour,’ the word ran 
through the crowd. Indeed, Braithwaiie 
was willing to wager l,00D pounds that ho 
could make the distance In an hour, 

“On tho second day the Novelty main- 
tained the impression she had made. A 
load of 11 tons and five hundredweight was 
ilruwn with ease at nearly 21 on hour. 

rombustlon vras so good that no smoke was 
emitted. It began to rain, and in an hour 
the rails were clogged with mud. The con- 
test was postponed, and the crowd rushed 
for the taverns in drink ale and sherry, 
and to discuss the merits of the tuachinet. 

“It was dear that the conditions were 
much too easy. The directors decided to 
stiffen them. The engines were now to haul 
three times their own weight, carry enough 
fuel and water for 35 mileB, and run up 
and down the course till they had covered 
70 miles, time to he deducted for refuel- 
ing and rewateHng. The Rocket appeared 
ready for what was called the ordeal. Up 
and down she ran monotonously at an aver- 
rt’imtlnued on pngi- dl9> 



ABOrT TIIK SAME TIME A<’ROS.H TUB 
ATLANTA' PETER COOPER WAS DPEU 
ATING Tlim "TOM TUT Mir’ uN THE 
n. AND O. 
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Surveys World Unemployment Due to Machines 

By JULIUS KLEIN, As^^istant Secretary oj Commerce—By Arrangement with the Magazine of Wall Sired 


I K? Maybe? iVrhiips? All the doubtful 
words of the liinguage cluster round the 
quesHon, who is to win out, men or 
innchines? So hopeful n prog:(iosUgAtOF as 
Dr. JiiUus Ktetn fltids a strong eletnont of 
doubt in the world employment situutian. Two 
facts are apparent. Machines are displndni^ 
men. The sltuntioii is wgrlii-wide, 

"The widespread interest In 'rstionsUra* 
lion* pro^rnm^ piirLlcularly thrciufth the intro- 
duction of Americttn wace scaiifs, mass pro- 
duction methfMlSp etc.p Impinges directly upon 
the fnndamentnl question as to the outlook 
f n r the w b ge -c a r n e r ” 

How nnd why hibor bus siilTered Is 
explained: 

**During^ the 10 years whicli^^^have just 
elapsed the coTnplexiUes of the world wide 
situation have undoubtedly involved peculiar- 
ly severe hardships for the laboring element. 
Among the chief features of this period in 
this cormection has been the confusion caused 
by hosts of new devices and fmietifiiis In 
trade and industry which have emerged from 
the pressure of wartime nei'cssitiesi but par- 
ticularly the world- wide speeding up of the 
whole tempo of living, of making things, and 
of transporting them. This general accelera- 
tion has taken the form of mnss production, 
of installment selling, hattd-to-mouth buying, 
fnetory-to- consumer sales and widespread 
chain store, mall order and other forms of 
multiple distribution, 

"All of these measures and phenomena 
have wrought havoc with older forms of 
Industrial and trading activities, and have 
consequently dislocated the relationships of 
great masses of W'orkers. tTndoubtedly in 
time such distuentions will be remedied and 
the resultant readjustments will develop new 
jobs. Nevertheless* It should be remembered 
that in the Old World, and, indeed* in some 
ports of the New World as well, the set tied, 
more or less rigid stratiflcotion of the social 
order makes the ahork of such dtslocutions 
far more aerlous- than in economically 
younger and more readily adju.vtnbie societies. 
Although even here these pmriods of ndjust- 
ment sometimes work hardships and result 
in difficulties during jobless lapses; never the- 
lesB, the American worker can, as a rule, 
move from job to job, from place to place, 
and trade to trade with far greater facility 
than in the age dong tteUltd society of 
Europe. 

"These intermediary difficulties might be 
railed the 'Interval perils* of labor. They 
arise mainly from the rapid mechanisation 
of iaduaity and the confeequeiit leleii^ing of 
surplus man -power. It is true thnt nevt 
jobs are developed mainly in service in* 
dustries, which are stimulated liy the im* 
proving Ihing standards resulting from the 
higher wngca of those operating the new 
labor-saving machinery. But pending the 
learning of these new trades* there arc In- 
evitably jobless Intervals^ inescapable hard- 
ships. And these ore particularly severe 
for the older workers. 


*T«) 


Under the title, “Can World 
industry Provide New Jobs as 
Fast as Machines Take Away 
Old Ones?^* (Magazine of Wall 
Street, October 19, 1929). Dr. 
Klein reaches deep into a prob- 
lem agitating the minds of work- 
ers in every country of the world, 
where the new technology has 
penetrated. Though Dr, Klein is 
hopeful, he has by no means an- 
swered with finality that crucial 
query, “Who Will Win, Men or 
Machines?” 

WorUvrfi Idle, Knclivricy Huoy 

"In fact* every industrial dislocation 
brings similar consoquencea in its wake and 
tbia post-war roftdjuatraent period baa cer- 
tainly been prolific in just such disarrange- 
ments. Kor instance, some 40 nations 
hnve altered thoir tariffs lo rehabilitate 
their empty cofTora nnd especially In fitim- 
ulfite the newly developed induatries. The 
result hn» been, among other things* the 
establishment of branch factories of Amer- 
ican industries behind these newly erected 
tariiT walls abroad. This has resulted In 
Increased activity in certain machinery’ 
manulncturing Industries shipping equip- 
ment to the new plants* but aimulianeously 
it has nl.so worked hardship upon thoso em- 
ployees whose livelihood was dependent 
upon the production of the given commodi- 
ties in this country, 

"To take a aped lie example* drastic tariff 
changes have brought about the esinldish- 
ment of A me rl can i red shoe factories In 
.Mexico, Argentina, tTxechosloyahIa, and 
elsewhere. This has atimulnted a market 
for American shoe machinory and, there- 
fore* has improved the prospects for work- 
ers in that field* On the other hand, it has 
cut dO'wn sharply our exports of finished 
shoe product* so thul in that particular In- 
dustry this dislucatitiri has certainty made 
more dilTLcuk the lot of the American shoe 
operative." 

The fear of unemployment* Dr. Klein be- 
lieves, has not deterred Germany and Eng- 
land from going in for American method*. 

"Even though uncmploynieTit in England 
and Gerirtany in many cases arises from the 
improvement In factory equipment by mtro- 
tludng new in ho r- saving machinery, the 
hroadcr-gauged labor loaders in those area* 
have* for obvious reasons, no intention of 
completely obsirueiing the introduction of 
such new mechanical equipment- They 
I1MJ5 


realixe the direct relation between the great 
advances in wages and living standards of 
American machine operators and quite evi- 
dently aspire to bring about the gradual 
duplication of that situation In the Old 
World Industrial communities. 

M rtchlnery 1 nt r»d need 

"Among certain English and German la- 
bor elenu-nia, Iherefore, there U iin evident 
willinpfness to accept the continuation of 
considerable numbers of unemployed even 
though that means the prolongation of the 
dole system* just so long a* there might 
also ho brought about the Improvement of 
factory equipment jusilfying wage in- 
creases. These arc beginning to realize 
that the machine is not a mighty jugger- 
naut obliterating thousand* of cringing 
workers in It* merclleea prograss, but is in 
fact an cITcctIve means tovrnrd the better- 
ment of industry in general and the outlook 
for the worker in particular. They are, ap- 
parently especially encoumged In this type 
of thinking fiy the g^cnernj improvement of 
working conditions which they have ob- 
served in American factories as the newer 
machine layouts have been introduced. To- 
day's labor leaders realize the short-sighted 
futility of any reversion to the fury of the 
eighteenth century home woolen weavers 
who burned the first looms a* threats to 
their ancient household handicraft-" 

It may ho that uriEmploymont is a matter 
of displace nil- a I of one group of workerB 
by another. 

"I referred above to the dlfplaccment of 
worker* by machines. Thl* would seem to 
be an obvjouB outcome of the increasing 
mechanization of industry- Novertheleso* 
it is significant that in terms of actual ly 
employed worker*, the induntrial population 
of each of the four leading naUuns of the 
Old World is auhstsntially larger than it 
was hefore the war. In other w'ord.'i, more 
wage earner* are today actually employed 
in spite of the spread of machinery. In 
Germany* for example, there were some- 
thing like 13,276*000 wage earners in !907, 
where ns in H>2h the total was 18,380,000* aa 
increase of 30 per cent, hut In that interval 
the population increased only slightly more 
than 1(1 per cent t allowance lieirtg made for 
boundary alterations)* In Great Britain 
ilurijig the name interval the Increase in 
the number of industrial workerF w'as just 
about one million, or 0 per cent* whereas 
the population increase wa* only It^ per 
cent. In Italy, the induBtrial workers in- 
creased no lesi than 180 per cent during 
1011-27* having risen from 1-4 million to 
four million, W'hereas population increased 
in that iiitf.-rN’al 17*6 million n vivid indi- 
cator of the truly astonishing spread of in- 
dustry in the peninsular kingdom, most of 
which ban come since the war* 
li'iMitMairil mi pntfi' 6I1N) 

fKnyn 32?:^ 
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Machine Breaks Union in Window Glass Industry 


T UF3 Monthly LnUor Review* olTIclal iiub- 
licntion of the United Stales nejmrt' 
ment of l>nhor* does not often ptmtsi' 
its fuctufiL records in terms of drama, Hut 
in recordmj;: the dissolution of N'otionnt 
Window Glass Workers ort^anisciiUon* that 
pnliticailon points the story thus; 

"The croft which ‘never nurrenrlcrcd' 
in ceonofiile questions went ilown,to de- 
feat in the fact of the niechanlcal proc 
resa of the twentieth century, and the 
OT^nixation of hand workers passed out 
of existence in still a skilled craft 

union, which for years had refused to 
make any concession!^ to the machines 
which killed the hondicrnfl/' 

1 'arHj^rajjhs tiiken from this moving 
chronicle In the ficlober Lohur Review, 
murk Iho stajros of the lcJsin(^ strugule. 

"Knijjhts of Lwlior* Local Assemhly No, 
:jan* composed (if all the i^luss blow-crs, 
^fotherers, flatteners, and cutters in the 
United States enumred in the manufacture 
of window ['lass* iiegan its career in IftSO 
with the militant sluitnn, 'Never surrender.* 
For years thercaftor Local Assemhly No, 
3i>l» nnd the other organizations of window 
elasfs workers w^hich followed and ^uper' 
seded it in hand miinufaeture maintained 
the attitude sujcKcHtcd by that motto 
success fully that they not only held com* 
plete control of the Industry economicnlly 
hut to a larse extent commercijilly as well. 
throu[th agreement and co- ope rut I on with 
the mnnufucturers, 

*'\Vihd(iw-glnsa workers were highly 
skilled crafts morn fielding firmly to the oM 
guild standards of skill and mil ioniiliam ami 
to the doctrine of hnndinp the trade uii 
from father to son. Hy UHm the organised 
windnw-glass workers held a position of 
power and prestige which remains unique 
in lohor history, 

“But the craft* which ‘never surrendered’ 
in economic situatlciris. went down to defeai 
in the face of the inechanicnl progre.ss of 
the tiventieth century* and the organ ixiiti oil 
of hand workers passed out of existence In 
TPiJit* still a skilled craft union ifvhich for 
years had refused to make any concesBions 
to th« machines which kilted the handicraft. 
The organ iBation» which grew up within the 
mnchlne glass plan Is as the rcHult of that 
attitude on the pari of the hand craftsmen 
now represent organ Ixed labor in the win- 
dow 'glass industT>\ 

Ignored I he Machine 

‘‘Developments quite unforoBeen at the 
time of the disintegration of Local Assetn- 
Idy No, 30Q in U>00* however* determined 
this continued cleavage. By the time the 
several warring groups of skilled workers 
had composed thoir dilferencea and were 
once more* in organized into the N»* 

iional Window Ginas Workers* the unified* 
fiiur-traiJe union which took the pine© of 
the old Knights of Labor ©rgniii^iriUon* the 
nr«t window-ginspi making mnrhine wan an 
established fact in the industry. The Na- 
tionnl Window (UaMB Workcr.i adopted the 
policy which it mnntuined to the end, that 
of refusing to recognize the imichine or to 
ml mil workers In machine plants to mem- 
hershtp, and the skilled workers in the ma- 
chine plants, the llattencrs and cutlcrSi kept 
the independent organization they alretuly 
had in the plants of the American Window 
Glass Company* the first concern to turn to 
machine production. The cylinder drawing 
machine which the American Window Glass 
rompatiy used* dlfiplaced only the gaiherBr 
and the blower. The cylinder Btlll had to 


Drama resides not alone in 
theatres* or in sordid newspaper 
headlines. An epic tragedy of 
the rise and fall of a labor union 
is here recorded* At the same 
time, musicians begin struggle to 
educate public to value of art 
music as differentiated from 
canned music. 


he fintlcut'd find cut, n» did the lmnd-bl(>wii 
prod net* unci that work wa& performed by 
skilled crnftmnen in the mndiiue pluntft 
exactly us It wus in the hand plutitH. 

"The yeura but ween ItWlO and 1UI>-I found 
the industry pr.'icticully demoraliicd. Both 
workers and mauufnclurcrs were iliviiled into 
warring camps und the former policy of 
controlled output and wage agreements was 
discarded for deliberately unrestricti'd pro- 
duction iind abrogated agreements. Wage 
cutting nnd labor stealing by the oppimng 



THE 
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li hli iMbtiItttOon far real muilc i tuc<til7 
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unionB and price cutting and tiulddal com- 
petition hy the manufacturers betmme the 
practice. 

** Meanwhile the cylinder blowing machine 
wae toomlng up. It was Htill experimentaL 
hut had proved auccessrul c^iough to he taken 
soritmsly. The wage agreement negotiated 
by the Window Glass Workera* Association:, 
which wflB the seceding Denny group, for the 
blast of Octtiher 1* to June 30* 

contained the following clause: 

“‘Machine competition: — It U understood 
and agreed that if any window-glass blowing 
machine or machines is operated to a Buffi- 
cient extent to affect the market by reason 
of their cost of production being lower than 
this scale* at which lime nnd under auch 
Condi Lions this scale shall he Huhjoet to revi- 
sion upon demiind of the mariufaeturors so 
nffecteii by hucIi maebine or mnehinen* the 
said condition to be determined by the wage 
commiUce/ 

"Throughout the steady decline of the hand 
industry ond the rise of the aheet-dniwing 
process the more progresBive element in the 
union—-or at any rate the element most dis- 
posed to adjust to modern condilionii — con- 
tinued to agitate for an oxpHUsion of the 
organizathin to meet the expansion of the 
industry. Realizing and In effect conceding 
that the hiinit industry wan irretrievably 
goqe. I he membership of the National 
W*indow Glass Workers, by referendum, ron- 
aented to tbe enJiing of a convention in 
This convention, the first und lost in the 
history of the union* met In rievelnnd* Ohio, 
In May* UI27, and took two deelMivc Bieps, 
It rulefi that members cdlild ueuept work in 
machine plants nnd still retain their memher- 
ship and niandlng in the union* und it de- 
cided upon nn intensive organizing campaign 
in the machine plants. This campaign was 
to honor strictly the juriidictionitl claims 
uf the organliatton alremly oi«*raling in the 
machine planli. There are three of thes^ 
organizationn — the originnl Window Glass 
rutters' League, the Window Glnsa rutters 
nnd Fiat toners' AKSodntinn* and the W^indnw 
Glass Gutters and FlaUencrs' Protective As- 
sociation* The last-mentioneff orgtinizatioii 
is confined to the pi an is of the American 
Window Glass t’o.r the other two operate in 
the in de pen de ri t pi a n ts * 

"An orgH nixing fund of Ilfi.OflO was appro- 
priated by the convention. U«^trenchmentE 
were made wherev'er possible* and In pursuit 
of that policy union headquarters weri^ moved 
from rievelnnd to Columbus, It ww» ngreed 
in convention that if a yearns effort to organ- 
ize the sheet machine plants did not serve to 
rehabilitate the National W^indow Glass 
Workers the organization woulil voluntarily 
disband. 

"The orpraniilng campaign concentrated on 
the LIbbey- Owens plants in Clarksburg* W\ 
Va, The nt tempt was soon given up* how- 
ever, as the organizers met not only indif- 
foretice on the part of workmen but strong 
oppoaicioii from the mamigement* whose un* 
skilled workurs were employed under indivi- 
dual eontrocti* 

W'ent flul of iluMinesB 

‘‘Declaring the situation hopeless and the 
organising campaign a failure* the exiwutive 
lionrd of the union met on June 20 und 30* 
1P28* and fornially disbanded- Business and 
financial affairs were closed, and the mone^* 
remaining in the treasury after nil the 
obligations of the union were met was dis- 
tributed at $1 per capita to the mrmhi'rjr 

in good standing at the time of the 
dissoluGon. 

(Ctifillnneit on pagt^ (kKll 
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Stock It is ton early to measure the full effect upon the 
Panic underlying population of the world^s greatest stock 
panic* It does not seem possible^ however, that such 
a violent stock fluctuation as that of the last week of October, 
can he recorded without bad and good effects upon thtise who 
toil* Cerrain facts can he stated with a good deal of accuracy* 
The panic was caused in part by the rise in bank-rates in 
England; by the ot^er-inflation of stocks, chiefly public utility 
stocks; and by the unaccountable psychological hysteria which 
inevitably piccedes sucli debacles* * England moved seveuil 
weeks ago to protect itself against America s banking methods. 
Public utilities have over-inflated tlieir stocks, it is said, to 
create favorable^ buyers’ markets among customers in order 
to offset unfavorable criticism. H,irron*s, financial weekly, 
recently published an article showing that public utility stocks 
were inflated 20 times in excess of earning power* It was 
public utility stock that signaled the delirious rush to sell on 
black Thursday. 

Quite cynically certain Wall Street bankers announced 
that the small fry will have to go back to work. There is 
little doubt that it was the baby gamblers who got trimmed, 
'rhere is also little doubt that the cynicism of the big fry 
cre,ates a corresptmding cjmicism in the underlying population, 
**'l he little tellows always get it," is heard on evert' hand. 
Such panics widen the gap between those who have and those 
who have not, 

There may be one good immediate result, touching closely 
the lives of electrical workers, namely^ the release of money 
for legitimate investment* Construction has suffered all year 
due to high interest rates and the drawing away of capital to 
stock gambling. Const ruaion in 1929 is probably 20 per cent 
below that of 1928. President HoovcFj in his statement fol- 
iowing black Thursday, said: 

"The construction and building material industries 
have been to some e.xtent affected by the high interest 
rates induced by stock speculation and there has been 
some seasonal decrease in one or two industries* hut 
these movements arc of secondary character when con* 
sidered in the whole situation." 

Perhaps the silver lining in present storm clouds is just 
this: Money will go where it can do more lasting and pro- 
ductive good. Perhaps the year 1930 will see a normal 
amount of building scheduled and executed* 


Unions and U'hcther the prosperity panic will 

Paper Prosperity acrually and ultimately be an indica- 
tion of business depression or not, it 
takes little or m» wisdom to see that it mc,ins a modification 
of financial tvdicy. Wall Street hankers arc not in the same 
strategic (msition in reference to world finance that tliey were 
last year, and since the war, Aloreover, there are persistent 
( 111 mils ill Detroit that the Chrysler Automobile Corporation 
is embarrassed, ,'ind that there is general unrest* ,uid wholesale 
retrenchment in the whole automobile industry* 

Perhaps, inside information on the state of the automobile 
industry was the tiny flame rliat set off the stock explosion. 

Some kind of business recession will follow, let us hope, 
toward greater sanity and etiuilibrium. With the smashing 
of paper prosperity, the prop,igandists against unionism arc 
not going to be in so favorable a position. Many men have 
used arguments like this* "Yes, it is true, tliere was a need 
of unionism in the days of businei^ depression, and business 
disiLsters, but those days are past* There is a new dt'al in 
industry' today. Everybody has a chance to get rich now* 
rhcrc is little or no economic inequality'*” It is not going 
to he so easy to say that in the months to come and have 
men believe it. 

'Phe fact is there is more need of unionism, economic co- 
operation of wage-earners, today than ever before. Economic 
hazards are greater for ,all men than ever before, and only 
by the establishment of strong co-operative groups can the 
individual hope to establish any kind of security in his own 
life* 

Unionists %vho know tins ought to enlighten their fellows 
as to the value of unionism* The coming months are good 
months in ii hich to organize. 


The New 'Phe agreement ratified in New York by Local 
York Idea Union No. .1 and the electrical employers asso- 
ciation is of historical moment* Hy terms of 
this agreement every' member of the local union^ — 7,600 elec- 
trical workers — becomes eligible to $3,000 life insurance, an 
annuity^ at age 65 of $40 a months and a payment ot $30 a 
month in case of total disability. WTieii one amsiders the 
fact that this local agreement provides for the foregoing gen- 
erous amount'* in arldirion ro rlir $3,000 union life Insurance 
already carried by the mem hers, and the $40 old age pension 
provided by the international organization, it is apparent that 
New York electrical workers are the most heavily insured 
craftsmen in flic world* It is apparent that they are on a 
fair way toward creating an estate in keeping with their indi- 
vidual worth to industrial society* 

All this has been accomplished hy co-operation — by co oper 
at ion with each other in a closely knit union organization, and 
by co-operation with employers. Often co-oj>eration is used 
in a weak, cheap sense to hide the lack of aggressiveness and 
intellectual stamina on the part of workers. Co-operation has 
never been used by electrical workers in New York, or clse- 
wfiere in this sense* Co-operation means the intelligent, re<v 
soned settling of common goals and objectives, by two equally 
strong, self-respecting* and equally represented parties* If the 
truth be known, co-operation in industry' can proceed only on 
this basis. Any other kind of co-operation, often lauded by 
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friends and promoters of company union ism, is not co-opera- 
rion, but sub-operation, the subversion of the workers, not to 
principle, but to policies of the management. In New York, 
co-operation was able to come and did come only because the 
union is economically stnmg, intelligent and reasonable. 

Hie New "York insurance plan is destined to receive adverse 
criticism, however. There will be those who will wilfully or 
ignorantly confuse it with group insurance of the company- 
unionired industries. There is no ground in tlie New York 
agreement for this impression. The New York plan dfM's 
not shackle the member of the miitm to the job. Me may work 
for whom he chooses, when he chooses. H he leaves the 
industry entirely lie may then continue his insurance as an 
indivitlual without further evidence of insurability, and with- 
out adtlitional cost, hut at a ctm for the insurance at his age 
when the plan became effective. 

Hostile employers — anti-union business men- — will condemn 
the New York plan inasmuch as it is gall to them to sec the 
union utilize the insurance principle to advance unionism. 

Kinally captious critics will disparage it inasmuch as it gives 
the worker a new dignity. I'licy hold the mad view that any- 
thing which advances the worker materially is had for him 
and ftjr society. 

Despite these critics, we believe the plan opens new avenues 
of progress hsr unionists. 

AwAtcening? Progressivism is not a jwlftical party, or ,i 
cult or a sect. It is largely a state of mind. 
It is an attitude which may expressed in some such man- 
ner as this: '‘Humanism, the elevation of the human stock, 
is always in conliict with materialism, the exaltation of prop- 
erty. M imes arrive when society goes (in a march toward 
fulfilment of humanistic ideals. Society did this, when wage- 
earners organized themselves into unions, and sought to ele- 
vate their own economic position. Society did this again, 
when it smashed human slavery. Society hcctmie^i ifutcscent, 
sleeps, arouses itself, and moves on." Progressivism is a name 
for this movement of society. 

MMie point of tliis abstract analysis at this moment is to say 
that there are signs that progressivism reappears. .'Vsleep for 
ten years, socieiv stirs. War is a giant to be chained. Ma- 
chines must he put in their proper places. Children must be 
freed from slavery. Old workers must he protected. Sliackles 
must he removed from co<iperative effort. A more demo- 
cratic iiulustria! society must be built. 

Labor has always played a great part in society's ongoing 
march. It is ready to play its own role in the new alignment 
of forces. 

Who Is John nunther writts m article in Ilarper^s (Octo- 
Guilty? her. HI29) entitled "The High Cost vi llnod- 
luim.*' M'his is a survey of racketeering. In view 
of the fact that repeated atteiupts have been made by open- 
sho]> committees ami citizens' alliances, to lay the racketeer 
monster on the doorstep of labor, it is well to hear wliat Mr. 
Gimtlier has to say about such cluargt^: 

"Now in most businesses, associations already existed, 
namely labor unions^ so it saved a good deal of trouble 
to the racketeer to organize his racket directly through 
the union. The /American Federation of Labor, has, of 


course, fought racketeering bitterly; not 2 per cent of 
legitimate union men are racketeers. But the A. F. of 1,^. 
is an enormously widespread organization, and racke- 
teers did get control of some unions, by criminal subver- 
sion of unscrupulous lalior leaders.'' 

Mr. Gunther goes further. He says: 

"Racketeering exists because people, prominent people, 
wan! it to exist. Further, people, prominent people, poli- 
ticians and business men, are racketeers themselves. The 
real cost of racketeering to Chicago and the United States 
lies here.” 

These are frank words, and brave words, but they come 
much nearer the truth than paid anti-union propagandists will 
want to admit. 

How Sharp's There was a time that bitter foes of union- 
the Strife ism sold their propaganda to their fellow 

members witli "We furnish spies, strike- 
breakers, and aid in getting injunctions, etc.” Now alt this 
is changed. Mliey are doing it in a more refined way. Now 
they speak only of "industrial relations, research, prnfH'r ob- 
jectives.” But do not be confused, friends of labor, the same 
old hitter, cruel, uneiiliglitened, anti-social foes are at work 
against the trade union movement. Though disguised under 
high-sounding phrases, the conflict is not h'ss bitter, nor ilccp. 
In fact, the struggle perhaps is more intense now than it was 
20 years ago. for it U more subtle, fought on more fronts, 
and with modern death -dealing weapons. One has only to 
survey the injunction record of the courts to see how sharp 
is the strife. 

America's Thinker Dewey is a fammis name in Ameri- 
A Utiiofiist can history, hut, unfortunately, the 

man in the street thinks only of the 
Admiral and not of the thinker when that name is mentioned, 
John Dewey, the thinker, has reached his 70th birthday, and 
is lieing praised .ind appreciated not only by the United States, 
but by lialf the world. What is it about this man at Colum- 
bia University that has made him America's leading thinker? 
Simply lie has soui^n to bring theory and practice together; 
modifying theory by fact, and enriching fact by thtort\ Until 
Dewey, and his predecessor, WMIIiam James, arrived, this was 
a novelty. Most philosophers dwelt in a rose-colored cloud- 
land of their own making, utterly remote from life and the 
market place, 

Dewey's chief books, "How We MMiink,” "Democracy and 
Fducation" and "Experience and Nature,” suggest his inti* 
m:ic\‘ with man s e\ ery-day problems and existence, Dewey 
might be said to be a propagandist for the idea "Man docs 
nut exist for thought, but thought for man.” M"heories are 
hut tools for the accamplisliment of innate and conscious 
juir poses. 

John Dewey has left an imprint on .American life. He has 
done much to shape American education. It is gratifying 
that this man — America's chief thinker — is a trade unionist. 
He has been a meniber of the Teacher's Union for years, and 
has stu>ken and written vividly on behalf of unionism. He 
cannot conceive of a satisfaciory education unbacked by an 
organized teaching unit affiliated with the labor movement . 
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Ch ristmas Shopping at Home 

Some Gijt Makins Hints By SALLY LVNN 


I *M of the ChrisCmns hold-up. Not 

that t think the leti: of the spirit of 
rhristmai, or core lei* for tny relJitiveR 
and irlandfl* I ^ucas the faet is thut 1 think 
too murh of my own tfooit disposition to 
to go Into a department store exropl on 
urgent necessity, during the month of 
D^cembori Last year I wor liirky—l did 
my Christmas shopping itt August and 
September. But this year 1 waa not so 
fortunate, and Tm not going to he shoved 
around hy the crowds In a frantic search 
for something appropriate for mother* 
father, aistor, brother, cousin and aunt, at 
a price t can afford to pay, and either end 
up with a lot of Aecond-raie gifts or else 
reduce my bank roll to n aeries of naughts. 
Vm not going to wear myself out hunting 
through the flimsy, bright^rolored trash on 
ihe department store counters. Some people 
nuTst enjoy it^or there wouldn't he such 
mobs of them In the shops* but there must 
be a good many of them who feel as 1 
do* and prefer to do their Christmas shop* 
ping at home. 

Any ivoman w^ho is handy with a needle, 
a sewing machine, a paint brush* a dye pot, 
a crochet hnok, knitting needles* a cook* 
stove, or uny one of a score of clomeHtic 
Implements in dally use, can make giftR 
at homo at a minimum of expense, which 
will be fur better suited to the taste of tht* 
Individuiils on her gift list than what she 
could buy ihcni, unless, that is, she is the 
wife of a milllonairo and can order a few 
dozen coupes, timousincs and sport road- 
sters to he delivered on Christmas morning. 

A young father* a carpenter by trade, has 
hecome ^ulle an adept at making children's 
fumiiure. A miniature kitchen cub! net. 
sturdily constructed and complete in every 
detail, was bis gift last C'hristmns to his 
^mall daughter, and It it hard to say 
whether father or child was more proud of 
his handiwork. 

I ntitUm that the dress pattern services 
now offer patterns for the soft, cuddly, 
ridiculous stuffed chintz animals which 
wi^re priced so high in the smart shivpa last 
year. DtoH puppies, elcpKnnts, giraffi'S and 
other favn rites are constructed from liright- 
ty patterned percale or amalUflgured chiniz, 
to become detightfut nursery eompanions. 
There are also patterns fur the long^Umbed 
boudoir dolls, highly prlzml by the older 
girt. 

Did you ever try to pick out a bathrobe 
for a man during the Christmas ru.sh ? 
There vooms to he nothing but violently 
patterned cotton-fleece affairs or the silk 
and rayon house coats which the senaihte 
mascutine person would blush to be seen in. 
And the most splendid bath robes, tbnt wear 
and wear, iinri can he Inumfered as often a* 
he wisHos, without losing their nap, may be 
made out of woo] hlanketa. A single 70 x 80 
blanket !■ ample for a big bathrobe. Select 
a dark plaid, or plain color* and cut to that 
the sateen binding will finish the bottom 


of Ihe robe. .A cord* fin ishod edge and silk 
cord belt to match give the proffisstonal 
touch. A guy plnid wtml blanket bathrobe 
in double breasted ityle, the reveres 
rtnisheil with washable tint crepe will cer* 
tainly win the favor of wny grirl or woman. 

Naturally w-c want to nvoid any "home- 
made*' look in the uppva ranee of our gifts. 
Much of this depends on the parking. A 
bux of Just the right size must be found for 
each gift, jf possible. These may he col- 
lected during the yenr, ntid the storoa will 
iiuvc nil ties, in nil rolors. 



fioy, Uislinctive Boxes 

Small, stiff cardboard boxes may be 
decorated at home with the aid of cloth* 
glue and gummcd*paper binding. If you use 
pastol-cnlored malorliil, in sraall prints or 
plain, either silk or cotton ^ ihe box will be 
eagerly welcomed for n houdoLr box. to bold 
hose, gloves or handkerchiefs on someone's 
dressing table. Be sure to cut the material 
carefully to ihe exact size and spread the 
glue thinly and evenly over the entire sur- 
face. Paper binding, or passe-partout, in 
silver, gold, or colors, is inexpensive and 
makes n nice finish for the edges, A har- 
monixlng ribbon bow may be glued on. 

Many a Christmas gift has arrived in 
fragments as the result of careless packing. 
.A fragile urtlclo ahould be packed In the 
center of a strong box, completely sur- 
rounded with wadded tissue paper or other 
proteelive materlat, inches away from the 
edges of the box* on ull Hides. 

Garments, of courMe* should l»e neatly 
pressed* folded, and packed with plenty of 
tissue paper to keep them from wrinkling. 
The sleevea should be slufTed with tissue. 

1 think Fll do iiiosi of my Chrlztmns 
shopping right in my kitchen this year. So 
many on my gift list are apartment dwetlers 
who Und It impossible to prepare the old- 
fashiomu! Christmas liinner in their little 
kitchunuts. What m ('hristmux without 
mince pie ? And where can you get good 
home-made mincc meat? Somehow the 
canned vuriely from the store doesn't taste 
right, and the bakery pie Is a disappoint- 
ment. My Tiiinre meat will be made from 


the old family recipe and HI send a jar of 
it to each of several people whom its 
spicy ftwoctnobs will remind of Lbu Christ- 
mas dinners of yenra gone by. 

Crisp animal cookies, with raisin eyes, 
used to make my Christmas complete when 
i w-as a child. I wonder if modern children 
arc too modern for that? I’erbaps their 
cookies would have to he cut in the forms 
of airplanes and automobiles. HI try them 
on a boxful, at any rate* for oven if the 
galloping horse and crouching bunny have 
lost their old appeal, tho cookleti will be 
good eating and more wholesome than 
candy. The box could be covered with a 
gay, animal-pattcrnod fabric such as arc 
offered for children's dresses. 

Red, Bed and Tasles* Oh. So (JcmhI 

Cranberry inaniitilado la also m my Ust, 
This delicious treat is made of cranberries, 
raisins, black walnuts* sugar, orange juice 
and lincly cut oranges. I'm looking for 
some well-shaped earthenware Jars to pack 
it in, U will be covered with a thick layer 
of purnflne and have a small square of red 
and white gingham, fringed like an old 
faHhinnud napkin* lied over the top with n 
gold ribbon. 

And I think I ought to make some fruit 
cakes. IVc been saving crisco tins to bake 
them in. The tin will bo lined with strong 
white paper, coming a little above tho top 
edge* and inside that a layer of hcovy 
waxed or buttered paper, so that the cake 
may be lifted out eagily. When the cakes 
are IlnUhed, tho tins may be dororateil by 
gluing a strip of fancy paper around them, 
and the cake Itself should be decorated 
before baking with n flower design In 
almonds and fruit. 

The crowning glory of my Christmas 
dinner boxes will be roant stuffed squabs. 
The -itufltng will contain nuts, raisins and 
bread crumbs. The wlngn of each bird will 
he fastened close to tho breast with tooth 
jiicks, and after roasting, the ends of the 
little drum-sticks will be decorated with 
paper frills. Then the miniature turkey 
will hi* wrapped In cellophane or transpar- 
ent paper, and added to the big box packed 
full of Christmas good cheer and hurried 
off by express. 


I’aas On Yiiur Ideas! 

What do YOr make at home for 
ChriKlfnas gifta? Every woman has 
her specialty.. I’asa on your clever 
Ideas lo other Journal readers — they 
will be nppreclnledl Write to Sally 
Lunn in care of the Elect rlrnl W'ork- 
rr»* Journal. 1200 Fifteenth Si. X, W\, 
W'mtthlngtnti, 11. C., and help her oul 
with Home more gift ideas* for the 
lirrember number. 
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liOMDAV UnODIES 


llom€' Mad^ Mliu-e M^'at 


4 lbs. lean beef, 

2 lbs. beef siiot. 

Applet. 

3 iiuincea. 

3 lbs. iu^ar, 

2 eups molIisst^s* 

2 qts, ddi*r. 

4 lbs* seeded raistnd. 

3 lbs, currants. 


*4 lb. finely cut 
eitron. 

I qt, grupe juice. 

I tshlespngnful dn- 
nsmun and mace. 

1 lablespocinrul pow^ 

dered doves. 

2 grated nutmegs (2 

tablespoDnfuls)^ 

I teaspoon popper. 
Salt to taste. 


Cover meat and suet with boiling w'ater 
and cook until tender; cool in water in 
w'hich they were cooked; suet will rise to 
top, forming a cake of fat, which may be 
easily removed. In the meantiniOt finely 
chop tart rijiplea (Hkins may be left on If 
preferred); chop meat, and add to it twice 
the quantity of apples. Add quinces finely 
chopped, Hugar, molasses, cider, raiaina* 
currants and citron; also suet, and stock in 
which meat and suet were cooked, which 
should be reduced to one and one-half cups. 
Heat gradually, stir occaslonallyt and cook 
slowly two hours; then add grape juice ami 
splcos, and seal in glass jars while hot. 


Bpicp Cmiktes 


H cup roolttsses- 
H cup sugar. 
I^tabteapoona 
butter, 

1 ^ t a b 1 e i p 0 0 n s 
lard. 

1 tablespoon milk. 


2 cups fiour. 

H teaspoon soda. 

H teaspoon salt. 

*4 teaspoon clove. 

^4 teaspoon cinna- 
mon. 

% teaspoaiT nutmeg. 


Heat molmsfea to boiling point. Add su- 
gar, shortening and milk. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients, and add to fir.^t mixiun^ Chill 
thoroughly. Toss one-fourth of mixture on 
n fioured boat'd and roll ns thinly iia pos- 
rtiblej shape with small fancy cutlers, first 
dipped in flour, IMacc near together on n 
buttered sheet and bake in a moderate oven 
from eight to ten minutes. Gather up the 
trimmings nnd roil with nnother portion of 
dough. During rolling, the bowl containing 
mixture should be kept m a cool place, 
which insures cookies that are cHsp. 


C Tan berry C’onaerve 


! quart cranberries. 
2/3 cup cold water. 
2/3 cup boiling 
water. 


^ lb. seeded raisins. 
% )b. walnut meats. 
] orange, 
m lbs. sugar. 


rick over and wash crunberrles. Put in 
saucepan, add cold water, bring to boiling 
point, and let boil until the aklns break. 
Force through a strainer and add foiling 
water, seadoil raisins, nut meats, broken in 
small piecoft, orange f wiped, thinly sliced, 
then cut in imall pieces, removing seeds 
and membrane) and sugar. Again bring to 
the boiling point and let simmer 20 minutes. 
Pour into small jars and seiil with 
parafiln. 


Union Made Hosiery Merits Your 
Support 

‘"There aj^, as a rule, five women workers 
to every three men employed In a full- 
faHhioned hosiery plant and, as a result, 
a maiority of the members of the union 
are women. The w'omen members have 
the same rights and privileges at the men 


Fashions of the Hour 



One of ihe^ jftTu^rl sopcairct^ 
SuiiJof ruyurf 
si 


within the organisation,** says the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers in a new booklet, in which this 
progressive union asks the co-operation of 
other unionists and their wo men -folks. 

Women workers generally have a hard 
struggle, the tiresome, poorly paid, long- 
hour jobs usually fall to their lot. It Is 
eitcouraging, therefore, to see a union like 
the hosiery workers, which has succeeded, 
by means of strong organization. In secur- 
ing real ‘‘industrial equal rights” for its 
women members. Strong, healthy, good- 


looking young women make the full- 
fashioned hose we wear, nnd their union is 
helping them keep iheir youth and health 
by establishing standard hours and rates 
for the highly skilled work they do. 

The Unity Hosiery Mills of Milwaukee, 
M*is., sella a fine fult-fashionGd silk stock- 
ing bearing the label of the United Textile 
Workem, This is the only brand of 
women's fuH-fashioned hosiery hearing the 
union label, but in case you cannot find 
this brand in the stores, there are many 

(Cont timed an pngcf itUTli 
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RADIO 



Where Is Television Today? 

By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA, Member /. R E.. Member A. /. E. E. 


W HAT about television 7 That there 
ia much mi^eoneoption reietirdin^ 
this iubject, yvcn amontr electriral 
workers who should he ae^juainted with de- 
vetopments of this kind because of the 
baarin^ they may have on their future ar- 
tivities^ is to be expeeted^ On the one hand 
we hear lavish claims about the immediate 
poisibilities of television* and on the other 
we hear persistent counter^dainis to the 
effect that television Is just a crude labora- 
tory toy and will remain so for at least a 
decade. Also* on the one hand wo hear of 
the marvelous detnonfitraUoni of television 
in natural colors, and on the other we are 
shown relatively crude and hopeless pic^ 
turea on a screen at our radio shows. What 
are we to believe t 

The best way to explain the apparent dis- 
crepancies ia to point out that there are 
two very sharply defined schools of tele- 
vision* if one can call them such. There is 
the everyday school of popular development* 
as exemplified by the home conairuclor* the 
how-to-build radio mairaxine sections, and 
the enthusiastic radio amateur. A further 
development of this school la the progres- 
sive nmnufariurer who aspires not io much 
iu Mbsolule perfection of reproduction* as 
he does to the practical commercial develop- 
ment of a prorluct that is simple* inexpen- 
sive* easily manufactured and salable: in 
a word, n practical teievisinn receiver that 
will receive some sort of piuiurea from 
sight broadcasting stations* so as lo launch 
television into the everyday world as quick- 
ly as possible. This is the group that is 
responsible for the occasional hard luck 
story. Things will go wrong in the best 
of regulBted industries* snd since this is 
the phase of television that ia cloaest to 
the people* we obviously hear of its trag- 
edlea aa well ua its triumphs. This group* 
however* is the one that is accomplishing 
things. We enn no more start out with fiaw- 
less* perfectly developed television, than 
we could have started out ten years agn 
with perfect radio broadcast programs and 
receivers. Television must develop in every' 
day use. It must be transplanted from the 
laboratory to the home, and the quicker this 
is done the quicker we will have real home 
television. 

Seek t-aljOTatory Perfectiiin 

The second school of activity is the re- 
search laboratory class* which ampircs to 
sheer perfection before U will make any 
public appoaranco. The reprosentntivoa of 
this class refuse to be hurried. Time is 
no abject, nor is money, for this particular 
phase of television development is carried 
on in the resourch laboratories of the great- 
est organizutiona in the wnrlrf. The repre* 
sentntives arc working on minute detail* 
color television* theater projection* etc. 
They stop at nothing in the way of intri- 
cate and costly equipment. When they suf- 
fer failure* we know nothing about it. We 


are only inforincd of the triumpha* and 
these under the most auspicious circum- 
K tan CCS. It must be remembered* that when 
we are privileged to witness a deinonstra- 
tion of color television or iorae similar 
development* we are gaxing at apparatus 
that costs in the tens of thousands of dol- 
Inr 9 in actual materiai, and many hundred.n 
of thousands of dollars in time, labor and 
research, That is why we must discrimin- 
ivte and lenrn that, paradoxically, the wor^t 
demonstration is the one that should en- 
courage us the most. To be more preeiee! 
when we read of one of these marvelous 
demonstrations* It means that progress is 
being made* but it does not mean that we 
will benefit by it directly. 1 1 will mean 
many years more of research before this 
complicated mechanism will be reducLnl to 
household terms. Thus* while it is un- 
doubtedly a splendid achievement* we 
should not hecome uiniuly enthused. 

A Tenor From a tlorne? 

When* on the other hand, we read of 
some liuy receiving n crude image on a 
home-made receiver* composed of a pur- 
loined electric fan motor* a scanning disc 
and a neon bulb* we should take heart. No 
matter if it he hard to distinguish between 
an ambitious tenor and a horse, we should 
be encouraged* for this is practical tele- 
vision* Hero is an upparatus that may be 


made by the averuge man* at a few dollars' 
expense, from ordinary* everyday material, 
and while the results will he in no way com- 
parable to those of the research laboratory* 
at least we may know that televifllon is 
really a home product, within reach of 
every body. 

One other dilference bet wren the two 
schools of thought is that of the meilium of 
transmission. The popular commercial class 
is interifsted in prupagutlng television 
uniquely on radio channels* or broadcasting 
pictures from moderate-power stations and 
picking them Up at distant points with 
standard radio receivers. The hcnvlly- 
endowed research flchool, on the other hand, 
seems to pursue television with a view to 
developing one more application of the tele- 
phone system. The Hell System, for in- 
stance, has left no stone unturned in 
developing additional for its long-dis- 

tance lines* 

in this type of work, news events in the 
future will be broadcast over wire networks 
and reproduced before large gatherings, ns 
they nctuaJly happen* Where the fastest 
news reel takes hours* even days* to be 
univerenlly distributed, television will ac- 
rompltsii the same thing instantly. Indeed* 
it IS quite conservative to predict that in 
the future* theaters will show televised 
events along with the films and news events 
(ContliHH^d tm imgt' 
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BREAD, BEAUTY AND BROTHERHOOD 


TirAitn fur 'A'uftrwm* Jwimflj llmrrl* 9. (J^ndwlo 
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The Family Group Up To Date 

m ^ t 

Union Cooperative — Five Years Old 
Electrical Workers’ Family Group — One Year Old 


Since October, 1928, when Certificate No, 1 in this Policy 
was issued to the son of one of the International officers, six 
hundred certifieftteR have been issued, covering wives, chil- 
dren, parents, and other relatives, of the Electrical Workers* 
Members themselves, realizing the liberality of this policy, 
are atill oecasionally writing in, asking to be included* This 
pmtppirnn is, however, exclusively for relatives, and not for 


the memberH themselves* Local Unions may obtain group 
insurance for their memberKhip, but the Family Group is 
exclualvely for relatives* 

About four hundred and fifty families of Electrical Workers 
are represented amtmg these certificate boldei’s, the largest 
family numbering seven. 


Fine Families Represented 

The largest families included arc as follows: 

7 members, Milwaukee* Wis* 
fi Chicago* 111* 

6 ** Brookhm, N, V, 

6 " Sharpsburg, Pa, 

5 ** Chicago, 111. 

5 ** Alawon City, Iowa 

5 ** Kansns City, Kans, 

5 " Woodiynne, N, J, 

5 “ Ft* Worth, Tex. 


Only $3,000 Dropped 

The total amount of insurance is now over |250*0U0, and how desirable the insurance protecUon is considered by the 

during the entire year only $3,000 insurance has been lo.st policyholders, 

by lapse for nonpaynient of premiunikk This shows readily 


Amount of Ini 

Two units. Of $500*00, of ibis insurance will be issued to 
persons between the ages of six and fifty years, inclusive. 

The Best 

If pot^sible the annual premium of $3* GO for^ eaeh $2ri0J10 
of insurance desired should be enclosed with the application 
to avoid delay in issuing the insurance. The payment should 
be nmile by money order or check, and cash should not be 
sent unless the fetter is reiHstered, On receipt of the appli- 
cation and money, the matter of issuing the certificates will 
be taken tip as rapidly as possible* In case It is found neces- 
sary to reject the applicntinn, the money will immediately 
be returned to the applicant 


turance Available 

but only one unit or $25Q*0fi will he issued to children Vie- 
tween the ages of one and five. 

Way to Pay 

Where it is ]mpos.si1:>lo for the applicant to pay the full 
iinnual premium in advance, the premium payment will be 
accepted on the semi-annual, quarterly, or even the monihly 
plan, but it is strongly urged that the premium be paid annu- 
ally in advance. If two units, or $5(10.00 of insurance are 
desired, merely douldc the amtyunt of the remittance, sending 
$7*20 to pay for $500.00 of insurance for one year* 


YOU ARE INVITED 

To .send in applications for all your near relatives, between the proper age limits, so that they may have 
the benefit of the protection offered by this low-cost 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS* FAMILY POLICY 


« # ♦ 


NOTE: Age limits — 1 to 50 years. 

Issued in units of $250*00, 

Limit of insurance for any one person: 
Ages 1-5, inclusive — $250.00* 
Ages 6-50, inclusive — $500.00* 


Cost per unit: 

tf paid annually, $3^60, 

Semi-annually, $1*80* 

Quarterly, 90 cents* 

Monthly, 30 cents or ‘‘Penny a Day/' 


cut Here. . - Cut Here 
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(See Reverftc Side for Coit and Age Limiti) 

APPLICATION FOR INSURANCE 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ FAMILY POLICY 

UNION COOPERATIVE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D* C, 

I certify that I am the,.— .of a member 

fGive relnHonghfp) 

of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local Union and I hereby apply for....,, 

units or insurance^ and will pay $ .each 

for same* (Yoar* ImJf yeur, nuurler or iiiontbj 

1 certify that I have no impairment in my health or physical condition, and no deformity, except,. 

<Stoa‘ e3cc<*ptloBs) 


Date of Birth 


( ( mt h - Day Y i ‘a r ) 


Occupation 


Race 


Birthplace 


.*Sex 


Beneficiary — Holationship — . — * 

iSiHit* full naiii*" atul af jiLTiMiu to whom liiBurauce in to ha iinld ai your iluuthj 


Address of Beneficially, 


My name is.. — 

tPrliit ymtr ujime^ lu fall — Dot luLMoIti^. 


If married owti suf'h sr **ltoltn Suiiili'* iirul nut htisbaatra as 


My address is. 


(sStrecft a«d nuoilit^r — ^C*lly and titate) 


Date 


(Siiftuiluro in full) 


Fill in this application and send to the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Washington^ D* C*, with 
check or money order for the first year's premium. 

(The Union Cooperative Insurance Association reserves the right to reject any applicant for this insurance for 
any cause whatever and in case of rejection will return to the applicant the full amount of the payment forwarded with 
this application The insurance will become effective on date issued by the Union Cooperative Insurance Association 
at its Home Omce in Washington, D. C*) 

QUESTIONS ON BACK HEREOF TO BE ANSWERED IF APPLICANT iS A MINOR 


lisuoMy Otvui^ ausjUcailm lw8»i J* B. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL QUESTIONS 


Additiona] Itiformallcm to Furiiithed if AppUeant )• m Minor. 


1. Father of Child. 

Full Name 


Birthplace 



Birth Date 


Oecupation 


2. Mother of Child. 

Full Name 


Birthplace 



Birth Date 


Occupiition 


3. Premiums will be p«id hyi 

Name 





Address 





• 







of Pirt^nt nr (•ttiriHetiJi 



NOTE: Age limiU, 1 to 50 years. 

Issued in units of $250,00. 

Limit of insurance for any one person ; 
Ages l-5f inclusive — $250.00. 
Ages 6-50, inclusive — $500,00, 


Cost per unit; 

If paid annually, $5.60. 

Semi-annually, $1,80. 

Quarterly, 00 cents. 

Monthly, 30 cents or “Penny a Day.'* 


Receipts i*iued for premium paymetilt will »haw date next payinent U due. No additional premium noticei will be aent. 


Make Checki Payable to 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD of ELECTRICAL WORKERS 

G, M. Bus^iaxet 

and Send with Application to the Enternalional Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workert, Washington, D. C, 
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L. U. No. 46 Steps Out; Views Great Electric Project 


L ocal union no. 46, of tli« Ir»lema- 

tioti JtrotherhiHjitl of Klectrieal Work- 
S 4 *ntt!t% WiiaK.i und their fiimlliea, 
took the opportunity on September 7 und S, 
iy2li. to irnvel 1^6 inika bnck into the wilds 
of the Cnncnde Mountnim to vigil, while 
under develoiimeni, n modern hydro^eUtetric 
project. Two thiiii^s muck* thia poAnilde: 
One, the Itve-duy week, Jim! two, the city- 
ow'netf iiiuhicipnl plniii of which the local 
union were the guesitH, 

They mine nnil they unw: flaw n dtiin J1B8 
feet hiKh uiuler confitruction,, which will 
empciumi hO.tJlH) aero fi'id of water. They 
aaw a me clem liydro-plnnl in ope rati on de- 
li vorinfj rifUHlII k,v4U They civmfvoil down 
in Ihe citnyon llnnkod on either ftiiie with 
moiintuing ttf rani to over u mile high. They 
enjoyed eiiling camp gtyks which mean a 
giHid food, iuid lots uf k. They enjoyed a 
dunce in the town hull, where everylmdy 
knew every body. Thu followers of Walton 
came home wet, but with the limit of trout. 
The KntghlA of the Hound Table convened 
and railed upon Lady Luck for help. 

The entire delegitUon extended n vote of 
thank# to tbo 80 that made the trip poaHible 
and n ^uccesa, and voted to come again next 
year* The trip was mnde on schedule* From 
Seattle to Rockport i,4 MO miles and was 
covered by their own mncliineap and the 
following program was laid out: 

September 7ih 

t:2d V, M.— Leave Rockport for Newhalem 
on till- City Light RuHroud. 

2:50 F. M* -Arrive NewhnJem* 

3 to 0:30 Locating <|uartera, 

3:30 to 4:30 Stereopticon views and Ulk of 
tho “lUver of a Million ilorsepoWGr'' 
in tlie Tliealro Huilding, by Mr. J* Ih 
Rons, superintendent of plant. 

4:3(1 to 5 1 30 — W^nlk nrioss suspension bridge 
to NewJiiilem powor house and New- 
ha I cm Creek. 

6 Ih M. Supper in dining room* 

7:30 to 8:30 Inaport Gorge power house. 
g;30 to H:30 — Walk U|i Loilder Crtnik Trnil 
Lo falls. 

Sept em tier Hlh 

7:45 A. M, Breakfast tn dining r<KHn. 

0:30- Leave Newhalem for Diablo on city 
electric train. 

9 to 12 tmon—Leave Diablo for Newhalem* 


By FRANK TUSTIN. L. V. No. 46 

12:46 P* M.— Dinner in dining room. 

1:45 — Leave Newhalem for Rockport, 

Among the visitors we bad were a delega- 
tion of members of l*oial Union No, 76, of 
Tacoma, Wash.; Brother Bert M* Miller and 
wife of Loral Union No, 340, Siicraniento, 
Calif*! Mrs. Robert liesketh, wife of the 
former labor member of the Seattle City 
CouiieU, but now International Secretary of 
the Cull nary Workers, and William Jlk'k- 
man Moore and IMiil Tindtill of the Seattle 
City Council. Judge Moore acted us mnater 
of ceremonies* 

The following ilatii of the Scntlle Skiiglt 
projuct may provo of inlcrewL to the 
Hrotlierlumd: 

SkagU River E inject 

General: Length of river, 125 ml leu. Total 
dm inage area, 3,03!] m|Uari- mileK. Vrojeet 
proposes to develop upper third of river; 
arcH tnduded, 1,200 «3uarc milea* Average 
precipitation, 76 inchcK per anruinu Stream 
flow, recorded for 16 years by U. S* tl* S* 
Maximuni flow’, 1(10,1106 cu* ft. per second. 
Minimum flow, 657 cu. ft. per second. Mean 
flow for period, 1,310 cu. ft* per second. 
Reservoir at upper end of development 23 
miles long, 3,000.000 «cm feet capacity* 
Mean flow into reservoir, 3,360 cu* ft* per 
second* Total fali available, 1,260 feet* 
Maximum elevation of reservoir 1,600 ft* 
above mean sea level* Total power avalL 
able, 1.120,000 h* p. H 10,066 k* w. on 40 per 
cent loud factor. Total output 2,006,000,000 
k. w* h* per annum. 

Schenme Of Development 

Ruby Flnnt, Upper nevelopTiieiil— Dam be- 
low mouth of Ruby Creek, creating reser- 
voir, 526 feet high. Length of crest 2,660 
feet. Klevation nf creat, 1,000 feut nhnve 
Tneari sea level* Foumlatian, solid gmnite* 
Dojjth to bedrock below low water, fdl feet 

Twii Tunnels From Diiin to Piiwer I In use 
— Length 2,600 ft, Diameter, 26 ft* Type, 
pressure* Solid granite overburden. Con- 
crete lining, steel heudgntes and trash rncka. 
Combined capacity, 10,660 cu. ft. ]»er second. 

Six I'enalocks tlaclt 660 ft. long, steel 
pipe in concrete lined rock tunnel, 14 ft. 
in diameter* Each eloavd at lower end by 
balanced hydraulic valve. 

Power Eluuse— Located near Rip- raps on 


Skagit, 480,000 h* p* Reinforced concrete 
or brick building* Houses six generating 
units, 10 transformers and swUebinK equip- 
ment to he located outside* Vertical tur- 
bines. *Maximum head 460 ft* Minimum 
head 360 ft* Norman head 450 ft. 03 per 
cent elHciency, Generalora* 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 11,000 volt, 66,000 k, w, 60 ]ier cent 
power factor. Transformers, 11,006 volt to 
165*660 volt Delta Y single phase, 22,600 
k. V* a. 

Diablo Plant , Middle Dtwelfipiuenl 

Dam in Diablo Canyon, Arch Type — 
Height 365 ft* Crest 880 ft, Elevation of 
crcFst, 1,215 ft, nbovc sen level. Concrelo 
reouirtid, 336,006 cu* yds, FoundaUDn of 



OX TDK WAY 

sides, KoUd granite. Reservoir back of 
dam, four miles long. Capacity 00,660 
acre feet. 

Two Tunnels from Diablo Dnm tn l’i»wer 
I louse --Length 2,160 ft. Diameter 1W*5 ft. 
Type, pressure, in solid granite. Ciipadty 
5J66 cu. ft. per second feach). Surge tanks 
456 fL from power house, diiTerentliil type, 
in grnnite. 

Penstocks — F'our penstocks, steel pipe in 
concrete lined tunnel in rock; diameter 17 
ft. Each 450 ft* long, branching two from 
each surge tank. 

Diablo Power House — At Reflector Bar* 
320,0IMl h. p. Reinforced concrete or brick 
building, containing four generating units, 
13 iransformcrs and switching equipment, 
to be placed outdoors* Vertical turbines, 
normnn head 310 ft. 63 per cent efRciency* 
Cienerators, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 11,000 volt, 
60,060 k, w. 00 per cent power factor. Trans- 
formers 11*000 volts to 165,000 volts. Delta 
V, single phase, 22,500 k. v* a. 

fUkCge Plant, l*ower l*ower Development 

Permanent Dum near mouth of Gorge 
Greek. Elevation of crest 800 ft. above 
mean sen level. Reservoir back of dam four 
mites long. Capacity 6*000 acre feet, 

Twci Tunnels from Dam to (itirge Power 
House No* I built 1024, length 11,060 ft* 
Diameter 20*5 ft. Type, pressure, nolid 
granite overburden. Capacity 4,066 cu* ft. 
per second. 

.Nil* 2 fo he hull I after Ruby Dnm Is 
eumpleted. 

Pimstockw— ^Thrce built in 1024, 12 ft. in 
diameter, 480 ft. long. Steel lined. Two to 
be buill in future, dinmotcr 20.5 ft. 

Gorge Power lliiuse 

.lust above mouth of Ladder Creek* 320,- 
OCKI h. p. Reinforced concrete building. 
Five generating units, 17 txansformers, and 

(Coiitlmicd mi page 616 ) 
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First Line on Western Front Was 100 Per Cent Union 

By SERGEANT T. F. FITZGERALD. L. U. No. 3 


T he ftrst shot thnl whs foumL the 

worlti — niJirkintc America's cntrurvctf 
intti the World War — was ordered 
over two luilcB of leU'jihon© line atrunjj Ujf 
n member of the Intern at ional Brotherhood 
of Eleetrii'al Wnrkorja. This fart of ^reat 
Interest to union memhership came to light 
for the first time on the approach of Armis- 
tice Day of The hero of thit World 

W^ar episode la Sergeant T* F. FlUgoratd 
still an activ^e member of Loral Urtion No. 3^ 
New York City* 

Imistnucii as the minds of millions of 



FITZCEItALIi lUlM'g OX TilK LEFT 


AmeHeatts turn hark In November to Ihal 
day 11 yearv ago, when the great war 
ended, os o symbol of universal peace, the 
KlJ^rmiCAK WuHKrKH* JorRKAi. ask^ni Ser- 
geHTit Fitzgerald to recount the story of his 
nijeenture. This he has done, quite modest- 
ly, in the spirii of one aeeking to asrortafn, 
if any niher elertrlcal worker antedated hb 
own exploits, 

‘*In the summer of lDt7, the Amerirnn 
soldier found himself transplanted aercts ^ 
I he ocean and nmongst new people and 
fit range eustoma pre|juring himself to serve, 
fie fend, and Racriflen us those tdealn which 
111' held dear to Iris hiuirl were In danger on 
the already hnltle-srnrred fields of France, 
the re to tint the hoII of France just a shade 
brighter red with new hlood* 

Advent If rr Plus 

**The ever-moving, adventurous, ihrill- 
finding Amertcans soon found out what It 
was all about ami their glorious deeds of 
valor shall ever he btassoned across Ihc 
history pages of all clvllizeit nations. 

**l was wire chief of l*aumur Artlllory 
Telephone and Telegraph Exchange, When 
I first took charge here it was my duty to 
put in operation an American telephone 
switchboard in between two French units 
and keep nil running at top speed 2-1 hnur« 
ji flay as this eentrid was nn importiint link 
In ihe ciiiLiiiiMnicul iati. WiLh much ivurn 
ami run down niinteriiil, it wok quitt^ a tuHk 
to keep H fum'tkming. 

*'The outside lines wen* kept in repair and 
oriier by Fred Brexsl one time member of 
I*oraT No, 3. now of Florida, This exchange 
was Franco American. As I could ^tH*ak 
French the task was somewhat simplified. 
The end of this episode was that I married 
fiiy operntor ns seen In photo. Her father 
had hoen an aviator shot down in action, 
with the French Service. 

"For four months nt f'oltiquidan, France. 
Brittany, I was senior tejapheme instructor 
to the American Diyisions that arrived from 
the States amongmt which was the 32nd 
DtviEton Regular Army, 2lith Yankee Divi- 
lion. New England, and the 42nd Rainbow 


Division Middle West, perfecting those men 
picked for the all-important job of com- 
munication according to the methods em- 
ploy eti by the French at that time/' 

After these general obscrvaliuns. Brother 
Fitzgerald picks up the narrative of the 
initial episode of hi» soldier's career — ^the 
building of the communication tine that 
played such an important part In the first 
flay's fighting, 

Line To Hut Id, Deslmycd 

"This month of November being Armistice 
anniversary, it brings to my mind an inci- 
dent 1 think worthy of space in our good 
magazine the "WtmKiai," A a a member 

Journey mnn of Local No. 3 in the opening 
days of the World War, I enlisted in June, 
IPIT, to see what it was all abouL After 
putting in Hcveral weeks In on engineering 
unit in El Paso, Texas, f heard this umi 
would never ave eiervict- iti Fiujiee iiml 
when an order wmb road anyone wanting to 
flee service overseas^ quickly step Up, that 
night found mu on a train bound for 
houglati, Arizona. There 1 joined up with 
the headquarters company, 6th F. IL Reg- 
ular Arniy, 

"They issued mo everything according to 
rcgiilaiinn amunr which was the hcavic’it 
underwear and woolen Hocka. The ther- 
mometer there was to UU degrees, 1 
then asked someone if this outfit was going 
to Siberia with the w'oolen layout. My 
questions are re not long unanswered for 
finybreak the following morning wc were 
entrained for Bome point East iHobokenL 
Left United States July, 1017, with General 
l^erahing'a first contingent A- E. F. 

"After going through the necessary train- 
ing reqtyred and some delay, vro left fur the 
front, October 18, HH7, and on Oetoher 24 
I which happens to be my lilrth date) when 
the firBt shot wnw tired thiit whh heard 
totinil the world I the orders to fire wore 
phoned over two miles of telephone Mne 
atrung by an L B. K. W. Local No. 3 man. 

"During the actual construction of this 
line, many amusing incldenU occurred, one 
of which [ will never forget, 1 storted out 
to run this Hne on bright iplit porceUin 


knobs until I was told by a French officer 
that the knobs made a perfect target for 
FriU, We then used anything else but 
strips of rags, pieces of clothing torn in 
strips, but no nails "bent ovor." I was 
making beautiful time, ns I worked for 
Bronx contractors requiring fiO to 00 out- 
lets, so r was in trim. As the line was run 
along a road fringed on both sides with tall 
trees, we used them for supports. Just had 
finished fnBtening a tie on one tree and 
hooking myself down when ] heard "ZAM," 
the next tree was blown to Harlem, a direct 
hit on the tree* 

"The line stayed alive until one A. M. 
the following morning and then it wns 
blown In three different places, which were 
hard to find and repair The purpose of 
this line was to keep the ftnlT of the first 
division In communicatfon with the artil- 
lery five, six and seven and the head- 
quurter-j of the IGih Infantry- 

"If anyone after rending this ban run 
any lines A. E, F, prior to this, would like 
to hear from them as 1 think this was the 
first line run cm the front llnea at Lune- 
villo Sector/’ 


"Onorgnnized labor H tike nn irresponsible 
mob. Without leadenthip a mob waciilers 
around, hopelessly, aimlessly. Once a mob 
acquiren leadership it ceases to be a mob, 
but becomes nt once nn organised movement 
with a definite purpo.*!c, a piisltfve aim and 
an cfrective responaibillly. There Is no one 
to speak for or In bebnlf of a mub. Neither 
is ibere anyone to speak for or in behalf of 
unorganized labor. Where there Is no organ- 
Izutinn each Individual Is left to shift for 
himself. He is without leadership to protect 
his interests."— ffcadmpjt m Trade Uiimainn'i. 


Whatever is new must eHtablitjh the justice 
of Its claims before It becomefl nccepted. Be- 
cause the iclcnls of trurlo nil Ions represent 
intollcetuul longing for knowledge ami the 
desire and the will for freedom, they liuvu o 
rightful place among the niorji] humanitarian 
forces that have Uf*ed life to higher, dearer 
heights of thought nnd action. — ^Samuel 
fioiMpcrt, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



L. V. NO. 1* ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Editor; 

Ei|(hl bells and »U Iti well! 

Now that the vacation iieason Hub come and 
gone and our pocktdbooka iire in a deplor- 
able comlition, it Ib hoped that the good 
ship TNl'S will soon pull up Anchor and once 
more «et pnil into trnnquil waters no that we 
muy re|deniBli our mnulB, should thf oppor- 
tunity iiriKent itself, for tiiking a really 
nice, lotijT vacation next year. 

iVrhnps some of you may have missed the 
**Maid of the Mist'* or might like another 
try nt that *^baM that got away/* In any 
event our shirt-sleeves are rolled up. So 
bring vn the work. 

Itonr. B. MiLLEii. 

The Cabin Boy. 

L. U. NO. 40, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Editor; 

The Brothers, no doubt, have heard this 
hamlet called "the white spot of America." 
etc., but, I think that Local No. 40, I. B. E. 
W., Is the real voice of Holly wood and I think 
we speak the language of the majority. That 
is the workers, as for the idlers, I nm not 
in a position to speak, I being a worker, 
that ii, when I get a chance. I read the 
WfiitKKK with a grcHt deni of interest, I 
relish the art ides, especially from the locals 
that are fighting to garni'r a little more of 
the ^(urplus protiU that the dear boss has 
promised the dear aloekhoider.s. Having 
been n boomer eleetrical worker for a good 
many years, I hnve visited a good many 
battle-grounds and I want to say thii- much 
for the cause of labor, the harder you 
brittle the bigger the ret u ms will be. 1 knciw 
of no greater menace to luborV cause than 
the confented worker, or slave, na imme care 
to eiitl him. Take the ease of this loeat for 
nn example. Driginnteil in 1^23, b. 9 a studio 
local, the only studio local In the L It. E. W., 
serving one of the w^orld'ia greatest industrlcfl 
with A membership of ItOtl with 5U or more of 
thoHt* niembers out of cm|>ta.yment at the pro* 
sent time. Whst is the reason? Reud over 
the conaUtution of the L B. E, W. then if 
you ever come to Hollywood, see who tt doing 
the fleet ricai work. Anybody and everybody , 
except the membera of Locnl No. I(J. Think 
of it, n local mx yenr<! old with a member- 
ship of SOO where there are at least a 
thousand men doing purely and simply, elec- 
trical work. Who is to blame? That is the 
question. I am not one to place the blame 
on nnybody else, for I am big and bronit- 
shoutdereil enougli to take my shure of the 
blumtv (1 say we nreJ We have been ton 
lax in ntjj* duties, Tno much discord. Too 
much procrastination — let Cforge do it. (Ktc. 

nL) Before my ttnie in Local Ko. -10, 
eertuin agreements were signed. One espe- 
cially attracts my attention mostly, that la 
between Local No. 40, L B. E. W., and I.ocnl 
No, 117, L A. T. S, K,, whereby Ixjcnl No* *10 
relirniuishod a goodly portion of their work 
to l,ocal No. 37, I. A. T, S. E, NW I^ul 
No. 37 has, 1 will roughly estifnato, 1,500 
men in their organixaUon. And what are 
they doing to make a living? According to 
my interpretation of the ronutltution of the 
I, B, K, W. they are doing electrical work. 


READ 

The Northwest Bank situation, by 
L. U. No. 2B2. 

A. F. of L, in Toronto, hy L. U, 
No. 3S3. 

A big job on the Pacilic Coast, by 
L. U, No. 46. 

Are all wires alive? By L. U* No, 
1037. 

Tantalizing and important ques- 
tions, by L. U. No, 494. 

The public stake in union accom- 
plishment, by L. U. No. 401. 

What*s what in trade education, by 
L. U. No* 675, 

One way not to use org aniaers, by 
L, U. No. 226. 

The export squabble in Maine^ by 
L. U. No. 567. 

A seasoned, veteran*! membership, 
by L, U. No* 193, 

When belter letters are penned 
electrical workers correspond- 
ents will write them. 


And to add insult to Injury; members of 
J*ocal No, 40 are forced to carry both cards, 
for economic reasons. In other words, in 
order to make a living for themselves and 
family* they arc forced to carry a card in 
the I, B. K, W. and the L A, T, S. E, Now 
some of you real union men back in the dls- 
triets where you get real money for your 
labor — say $12 or $13,20 fnr eight hours work 
nnd real conditions, traveling time* car fare* 
and inst but not leaal, you do not have to 
W'ork onedialf a« hard for that money there 
as W'C do here for the large sum of $K,2ri ]ivr 
eight huurH. 1 know— 1 huvo been tlure. (live 
me your splutlon to out problem, I know 
we hftvenT got the timber here that you have 
to start with. Everybody know's that there 
is nlw'ays an excess of labor in Los Angeles, 
! know of some tourists that would woHt as 
extras without pay just fur the novaUy of ft. 
And I guess there are some electrical worker* 
that w^ouhl do the same iHIng just to gaxe 
upon the beautiful maUkniB. tVell, 1 have 
^een sonic stormy weathtr in rny diiy, but ! 
know that after every storm , we have «un-' 
r-hine. and hero is hoping that from the 
report our delegates Ui the convention 
brought buck, that possibly the band of 
rrovideni'o or the A, of L, will give us 
buck wbnt rigblfully boloiigs to us. 

At this time, Local No. U) wishes to tbnrik 
the olbcers and delegaten to the convention 
for their elforls in our behalf. Wo arc more 
ihnn thankful for the splendid co-operation 
shown our delegates by Vice President 
Vickers, t am taking this means also to 
»uy "hello" to nil my many friends I h rough- 
out the O. B. A., especially to Van of laical 
No. and txiuic and Rube and the gang 
of Local No* 20fl. where they get real money 
and where the boas don't buffalo them. Let's 
hear your story in the Woakeh from all you 
two fiHted, red blooded union men. If Ihli 


gets hy will give you another dose next 
month, 

E. E. Makti.s. 

L. U* NO. 46, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Editor: 

How come Local No, 4*1 haa no newa in 
the WoaKSnt? 1 have heiiril the above ques- 
tion so of Lon ihot 1 feol that it is up to some 
one to lot till* world know that vre uro siill 
on the miip nmi going strong, and don’t for- 
get we liave KometUiiig besides climate out 
here in the Pacific Northwest. We have as 
fine a bunch of loyal union men aj can be 
found anywhere. 

Have hod a very busy year nnd am now 
having a breathing spell and time to look 
back at pttst accomplishtnents, both in union 
affairs and building activities. 

Our largest job thix year was the Shuffle- 
ton l^uwer Plant erected by the Stone and 
Webster Engineering (‘orp., for the Puget 
Sound Liglit and Power Co. This was a 
strictly union job and our men enjoyed the 
best of conditions throughout the entire job; 
so naturalJy no labor disputes occurred nt any 
time and we npprcciftte the wonderful co-op- 
eraUon given by the Slone and Wobster 
official*. All men for this Jtib were furnisbed 
through tbf office of the busines* represeuta- 
ttve, nnd during the peak of the job over 
225 wirvmen were employed. If the Editor 
will permit npace I will try te give a brief 
description of the plant. The power plant b 
sPuated on Ihc south «hore of f^ikc Waab- 
ington nhotti 12 mile* south of Seattle, It 
is being built in section* or unit*, one unit 
now in operniton and the second well under 
way. Enrh of these two unit* contain n 
So.Oftfl' k, V, ii. turbo geoerator* The tenta- 
tive ultiniaie capacity ia 200.0flfi k* v. n. hut 
this may easily be increHsed to 3OD,00th The 
plant consist* of a turhme room and boiler 
room with an auxiliary bay bet^veen them, In 
which In located the NtiiMon nervice electricnl 
equipment nnd the tiro ft funs for the boilers* 
The prcMvut in istul lotion cunsists of three 
boihpra operu^ting ul 350 pounds pressure, 

Eorced and induced draft is supplied by 
molor driven fan* diAcharging in*o a duct to 
the bailerr. Each forrcil and Induced raft 
fan has a low speed motor coupled to one 
end and n high speed motor nt the other end* 
These funs hove the speed chan god iiutomati- 
rally According to tbo loud demands on ihO 
boiler* needing more or less draft, Fuel 
oil Is burned in the boilers and arrives at the 
plant hy boat* from which it i* pumped into 
two steel storage tank* of 30,0fi0 barret capa- 
city cue It, This oH i* then transferred to 
service tiinkfl near the bailer room, of 
barrel ciipuclty each. Pumps Iqaited iti these 
tanks supply it to the biiTnern. 

The mniii turbo generators are each 35,000 
k, V. n., three- phase, 00 cycle, 13,800 volt, 
with tt direct connected 100 k. w* exciter. An 
emergency 200 k. w. exciter driven both by a 
turbine or a motor, fa provided and arranged 
for eonneeUon to either generator field cir- 
cuit. The neutral of the generntors i* 
grounded through g four-ohm, 2,0P0 auip* re- 
sistor. Each 'gandrator It connected to the 
neutral bus through an oU circuit breaker. 

Cables run from the generntom to the 
main oil eircuit breakers, nnd thence Into 
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the yard where they connect onto the main 
Iriiimformer bun which is three-inch extrn 
heavy copper tubing* 

1 he mam trnnsfornier banks each consist 
of three 1G,CU7 k. v. a. transformers with 13*- 
KOO volt taps for the low side and 55,0tltt volt 
tops for the high side, A galvanized steel 
z^tructure supports this bus work and uliMi 
aeti as a gateway for the cables running 
from the transformers to the sub-stalion 
which is bcated in another section of the 
yurd. Here tl is brought unto buses of two- 
inch extra heavy copper tubing* These buses 
are so arranged that current from any 
nmehtne may be sent out over any high line 
selected, by a aeries of bbJltUI volt disconnect 
switches and oil circuit breakers* 

The generator and t ranaformer circuits arc 
provided with balanced relay protection, the 
generator relays also being connected to trip 
the main switch, the neutral switch and the 
Held switch* 

A (C-0-2) fire oxtingulshing equipment Is 
provided for each generator. A static dis- 
charger is also connected to the main bus* 

A control house Is tocjiteii in the yard 
where all control and inslfumont wiring is 
brought into the baaemenii from fibre duct 
lines between ibis building and the mam 
plant* From the basement they terminate in 
a conduit room located on the first floor ond 
under the switchboard room, thus permitting 
flexible connections to the diffirrvnt ziwiU'b- 
boards and possible re-arrangements with a 
minimum amount of disturbance* 

The main control room is located on the 
second floor and contains n vortical nwltch 
board with relay panels in the back. A 
signal system is provided, operated from 
direct current, and arranged with one trans- 
mitting equipment in thr awdlch hoard room 
and a recBiver at each generating unit. Theso 
signal devices are similar to those used in 
ship pilot houses. 

On the third floor of an auxiliary hay be- 
tween the turbine hall and boiler room is 
located the truck board from which the 
station auKtllaries get their source of power. 
This truck board Is fed by a 4,500 k* v* a* 
bank of transformers, 13,800 volts to 2,300 
volt located in the yant near the main trans- 
formers and also a 2,500 k, v, a* 2,000 volt 
turbo generator* This generator normally 
floats on the 2,300 volt bus, and in case of 
trouble to a transformer or an interruption 
to the supply, will instantly pick up the load. 

With the exception of two boiler feed 
pumps the station auxiUaries are motor 
driven, the larger ones being 2,300 voUs and 
the smaller 440 volts. 

The service feeders fur all these inolors 


arc so grouped thiit there will alw'ays be two 
feeders for any important sLM'vice. Small 
groups of switch boards arc located through- 
out the piant and near the motors. 

Push button stations are placed at con- 
venient places to stop and start any motors, 
the control being taken from storage 
batteries* 

Particular study was given to the Ughttng 
arrangement and in addition to the alternal- 
Ing current system certain outlctfi are con- 
nected to the storage bottery with aatujimUc 
throw over switches so that in case of failure 
of the *\* i\ system there will be sufficient 
light.<i^ connected lo the battery to operate 
the station. Tha lighting is 220 and HO 
volt three-wire and in fed from a 75 k* v* a. 
irnnsformer through an automatic voltage 
I eg u la lor* 

A (JO csll Storage battery is provided for 
the control circuiu, valve motors, signals and 
emergency lights* 

An annunciator is placed in the main 
switch board room of the control house which 
wilt indicate automatically any interruptions 
on the nusiliary equipment, luitonmtic open- 
ing of oil circuit breakers, operation of tem- 
perature, alarms and other aim liar occur- 
rence*; that require immediate attention of 
the operators. 

On this job so far there has been used 
l32,(J0fl feet of conduit, 37,000 feet of fibre 
duct, attJ 4Ofl*OO0 feet of wire pulled In. 

So you see there was work to do and It 
ha* been done. However, we had to call on 
OUT Bister locals No. 48* of Portland* Orc„ and 
No, 7fi of Tacoma, to help ua out in the rush 
and they were the real goods as union men 
and mechanics; also let it be understood we 
arc all as of one family. Now that the 
Ifirgpf jobs are about finiahud and work li; 
■ducking up practically all of our out-of-town 
Uroihers have retumrd to their home roo«U, 
and here is hoping that we see more of each 
other in the future* 

llAttKY llrLFEaT, 

tluaineas Representative, 
Local No* 4G. 


L, U, NO. SS, DETROIT, MICH. 

KdJtor: 

After reading over the October issue 
which T have eagerly waited for, I must 
admit I am sorely disappointed as 1 ex- 
pected to learn what had been done at the 
Miami Conveniton* I believe that the rank 
and file are juatly eii tilled to have the full 
proceeding of the convention published in 
full in our JouRf^AL, following the close 
of some* AS all locals are not financially 


ahk* to send delegutet; to same. And, in 
my opinion, all jiTomhers should not be ru- 
qulred to remit the General Olfice for a 
copy of the convention proceedings. Of 
course our delegates made a report to the 
local of what took place in Miami and ako 
some things that were also hard to believe, 
as the boys in one produced picture have 
told ua such stories before. Now there is 
Dad Harris, who has fished in the CnSilianc 
t stands, w^bere you donT need any bait on 
your hook. He wus pulled across the chan- 
nel by a fish and had to have two men 
help him land it* and when he hooked a 
small sail fish it took two men and the cap- 
taiii tu keep fiiia fium JiJiii|iing tivvrbuard. 
nt must have been good stulT.) Bob Ed- 
wards* another who, while fishing up in 
Georgian Bay— wet territory— this last 
summor. got n bite that pulled him and 
oihem around the bay for two hours and 
then , Welt, the line broke. Ted Stev- 

ens* who was up at the flats* where he has 
a rnUage, also got a bite that struck out 
for the Clinton River and if it had not 
been for the foot bridge across the river 
they would have been pulled across the 
follm. And it got awmy. So you see why U 
is BO hard to believe that they didn't have 
that picture taken in fmnt of some fish- 
stand down there. 

Work around here is still very quiet* with 
plenty of the boys on the bench* so save 
your gas money and buy coat &s we expect 
to get an overtlose of that Coolidge pros- 
perity that the moat of you must have voted 
to continue. 

Of course you all tuned In on the "Golden 
Jubilee'' and joined in in wishing Thomas 
A. Etlison much happinesR on the occasion* 
Our PivitiiJenL sure proved ho was n friend 
of the farmers. They have been praying for 
rain for months and it started to rain here 
Sunday when he left Washington* and it 
Is still mining. This is Wednesday and 
he hud better get back to Washington to 
have it stopped for a while. 

Brothers* have you read Brother Broach's 
report on the New York situation 7 If not* 
it would he worth your time to write and 
get ji copy of sumo* I don't believe we 
hove another office r with the courage that 
he has proved to have in cleaning up the 
dark spots in the Brotherhood and we should 
all send him our congralulations and may 
soon have more like him to lead the 
Brotherhood. 

T* A. Boland. 

L. U* NO. 83, LOS ANGELES* CALIF. 

Kditor; 

The delegates from Local No. 83 wish to 
congratulate the International Officers and 
the entire Brotherhood on the remarkable 
pi'ogfi’HS that has been maite in the pant two 
years. 

The legislation enarted by this convention 
.shows that the Brotherhood ii becoming a big 
business institution* The polictes and prac- 
Itces of the majority of the tacal unions 
are now n law* 

The general membership now knows what 
the InterTtaitonal and the local union expect 
of them* 

The one thing that excited more attention 
than anything else was the increase in 
officers' salaries and the pensioning of em- 
ployees and officials of our International 
Office* 

As II city employee, I expect the city to 
pension me after a certain period of employ- 
ment hn:i been passed, and it would hv the 
last thing In inconsistency for me to expect 
something for myself nnd not be witling to 
give the other fellow the same deal. 

Now* in regard to the Increase in ff*ilaries. 
1 can state without fear of successful con- 
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tradietian thnt Vice President Bronch coiild 
iret twice the sulnry that our Brotherhood 
ia paying him, any time he so desired- The 
same holds true of many others connected 
with the home oHicc- Let*s took at the eitua^ 
tioti m this light. We iwnd a |5,400 a year 
man to match wiu with a 150,000 public 
utility corporation president* We all know' 
the reacUoti on a wifeman'i work when he 
feets that he is underpaid- The entire mem- 
bership of Local hfOr Ii3 feels that the Inter- 
national Ofhee has ifiven them the utmost 
consideration — 4joth to the local union and 
to their delefrntcs; and for the iirst time in 
a long while l*ocal Ko. 83 has decided to 
take care of their own ‘‘knitting/* The proof 
of this statement is that wo have almost 
doubled our membership in the Inst two and 
one-half years. 

We now “man" twice as many large jobs 
as w^e did two yt-arfl ago. 

The percenLitge of un^employmonl has been 
leas in the last two years than nt any time 
in the la at 10 years. 

It kus been dnmonttrated time and time 
again that w'hen any organimtion gets down 
to taking care of Ita own buRiness it Is bound 
to prosper. J. K* (Flea) MacDokauj, 


U U- NO. 84, ATLANTA, GA. 
Editors 

Conditions are about the same with us, 
some of the boys loallng, some of the big Jobs 
are about Unlsheii. 

We are still negotiating an agreement with 
the Georgia Power Co, As yet we‘re unable 
to report anything except progreu. 

We have had the able assistance of Brother 
Dan Tracy during our negotiations and ap- 
preciate his advice and counsel. We*re al- 
ways glad to hove Brother Tracy with us. 

Brother Elder recently made a trip to 
Washington- At our last meeting he de- 
scribed our new office building, and explained 
the workings of our organisation. 

We are having good attendance and are 
hoping it will continue to pick up through 
the winter. 

A lot of the Brothers have been on the 
sick list lately* Some have been in accidents, 
several have liitd operations. We ntso lost 
one of our Brothers a short time ngo. Brother 
Frank Ligon was killed while working 
volts* Brother Ligon was a former member 
of liOcat t^nion No. It, Detroit. He dropped 
his membership and Joined I.ocal Union No. 
84 only a short lime before the fatal accident. 
According to the consUtution he wasn*t en- 
titled to any insurance, not having been a 
member the required period to start hia 
policy. Of course* he was enttUed to the 
usual funeral fund or $l per member of 
Local Union No* 84. 

Recently Urol her O, Snow lost hit wife* Wo 
extend our sympathy in hia bereavement. 

Several orgnnfxntlona chipped In for a fund 
to send our quartet to the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion* Tills make# their second appearance 
before the A. F. of L, f am sure their pro- 
gram wu# enjoyed* Also the trip to Toronto 
was greatly enjoyed by the boys. 

Our school it getting under way. We have 
a good class und a good teacher. 1 am sure 
it wdll he n wonderful help to the two Locals, 
not only in training the younger men but 
there are lui# uf the journeymen that can 
Jearn* U Is well worth all the time it takes* 

We have sold n ilimm of the itutomubile 
emblems and havi' lots of requuatn for thert'i. 
Sure think they’re pretty iiiid make n nifty 
udvertiBement for the orgnni7.ation. 

W. L, MArmtiT. 


No miin*H edurntion atops when he leaves 
school — if he wishes it to continue* Your 
odlcinJ Journal Is a rich nource of Informa- 
tion — technical and calturaL 


L. U. NO. 105, HAMILTON, ONT*, 
CAN* 

Editor: 

Another month has passed and here we 
are again. All is quiet on the Western 
front and all the other fronts, but we are 
all keeping busy and the only sound we 
hear is the ratchet screwdriver# and Irwin 
Speedbor hits donated by the Irwin Com- 
pany. Come again some time, Mr. Irwin; we 
surely look advantage of your oifer. Many 
thanks from thU local. 

Our association of wiremon, dealer# and 
contractors arc now engaged every Thurs- 
day night bowling- This is the way we 
keep together and maintain that good feel- 
ing which now exists amongst us. Our reg- 
ular Friday meetings are showing sign# of 
life and are beUcr attended, although there 
are a lot more we would like to see come 
out a little more regulnrly. 

Thank you, L. U. No. 29, London, for your 
congrnlulation# on our progress; we are 
proud of it* There is no secret to our suc- 
cess; it*F. just a good bunch of fellows, an 
organixation, n wheel within a w'heel so to 
speak. ICs ii busine.## with u# and we have 
our labor to sell and W'e sell at our own 
price* 

Starting Ihl# month, the Hamilton Tech- 
nicol School ha# started It# e%'oning classes 
for the trade unionist, with such iubjerts 
as parllmcntary procedure and trade union 
law. Some of our members nn» enrolled 
and this is going to help some if they at- 
tend. It will help us at our meetings to 
settle disruHsicins such as come before u» 
without a lot of unneceisary arguing and 
bickering* a practice that seem# to be in* 
duiged in altogether too much at nearly 
every meeting, and we would like to see a 
little more respect paid to the chair and 
officers* We have a Hoe set of men working 
for ua and they should be given the utmost 
support and attention. 

Tirofl. !l. Rkad. 


L* U* NO. 193, SPRINGFIELD, ILL* 

Editor; 

III this letter 1 wish to give you iin idea 
of the make up of L* U* No. 193; am only 
including those who are members now in 
good standing; not any of Ibnse who may 
have been members here and took T* C.^s or 
who hove dropped out; nor any of those who 
joined this local by initiation and are not 
now' memberm. 

Charter was granted In 190L We hnve one 
member who was initiated 33 years ago and 
In good standing. Has had hi# card in the 
local over 28 years* Three other member# 
have had their cards in the local over 
28 years. Two of these are charter members. 

Thirteen members with over 10 years" 
credit; 14 members with over Ave years' 
credit; 21 members with Ics# than Ave years" 
standing. W'e have now 4f! ntemhers In gooit 
standing who were initiated in the local. This 
we get out of a total of 53 member# of today. 

f would like to hear from some of our locals 
of about 50 members w'ho can make a better 
showing, as to the length of time in a hicnl 
and number a# many initiations who are 
still with the local, or 95 per ceet of the 
member# n# being initialed in the local and 
still members in good standing. Look over 
your locnFs books and get the fiicls and let 
us compare them. 

As the time went by we «iiw iU) cents n 
month due# or 20 cent# per capita tax for 
some lime, ronditiona were by understand- 
ing* no Higrted agreements. A gang strike 
could bo had most any time. The wage# 
were $2 and $2.25 for 10 hours. Following 
this period wc formed district councils. 
Dues were $1.10 a month, 00 cent# per 
capita tax. We got signed ngroemonts a# 


to working conditions and wages, cut out 
the gang strikes; the rate of pay at |3 to 
$3.20 per eight hour# with overtime condi- 
tions, sick and strike benehts. AVe had 
all men working at our business within 
five counties around Springfield* Our 
jurisdiction at that lime organized Into the 
union L* O. No* 193* Had then, 19 sub- 
loeals* This ran along for four or five years. 
Then the district councils were outlawed* We 
went along for quite a while losing all our 
sub-locals and of course most of the member#. 

Then came the time of insurance. With it 
came |4 a month dues, $| per capita tax, then 
the group insurance and 11.10 per capita 
tax and 14.95 month dues* We are now work- 
ing for |1 and $1*25 per hour or 18 and 110 
per day of eight hours. Some diifcrence be- 
tween a 10-hour day for $2 and $2.25 from 
no benefits, no inBurance, wild-cat strikes, no 
agreements under a 00 cents month dues, to 
n dilTercnce of sick benefit of $1 per day, 
insurance to the members of $2,J(H) In cnise of 
death, ut $4.95 month dues* a dilfcrenee of 
about six limes as much dues per month amt 
a dilference of about four times as much 
pay per month. We used to hold a meeting 
once a wet^k with near tOO per cent attending 
that held good until about the time of the 
World War. hut since then our attendance 
dropped to about 10 per cent and two meet- 
ing# a month. Now we have more nttroc* 
tions for our members such as car riding, 
even if we have no place to go; the movies 
cut in, too, and the fact that a signed agree- 
ment controls the working conditions, that, 
Coo, cuts in on attendance. 

I presume that not much change in atten- 
dance will be noticed until something happens 
such as being unable to make both ends meet, 
as between earning and expenditure, or the 
losing of some condition that does not fit 
gocid. While the meeting nights of the local 
Mhould be the uppermost in the members" 
mind# because that is the members' business, 
but It seems as if they are not concerned 
about that, so they lei it suit along without 
their attention. 

I feel quite sure if we could have held 
the 100 per cent meeting# up to today. $10 
and $12 dollar days would he common now. 

F. C* Huse* 

L. U. NO* 200, ANACONDA, MONT. 
Editor: 

Brothers, I almost fell off roy seat out of 
a sound slumber the other night at local 
meeting when our Brother Thomas Roe read 
the letter from Brother Q. M* Bugnlazet, 
International Secretary, in form of a report 
from the late convention relative to a few 
change# in our constitution* 

The first thing I heard was the Increase 
in wage# for our officers* Brothers, at this 
time I believe it urns an unfair raise as we 
can not stand such a heavy burden due to the 
country being all upset and so many place# 
where the onion scale is not paid, let alone 
there being a union in each town as T know 
since the railroad strike in 1922* July 1, at 
to a. m* That there are several darn good 
paying jobs that use to be under the union 
faith that are now non-union. 

I think it unfair for our officers to accept 
such n raise when #o many men are out of 
work and knowing tbot there wPl be «o 
many more during the winter. We also note 
a rnisc for our International Eepresentative 
io $5,409 a year* Brothers, this is unjust for 
this reason* we never see the man due to his 
large district, anti another thing, we were 
natUled that he would be here on a certain 
dnte to go with us to a special meeting and 
when the meeting was called our man was 
absent, and our committee went alone W'hfle 
other crafts had their representative with 
them. Wc felt rather alone In the confer- 
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ence but maybe we did better atone us most 
of the Brotbera in this district would rather 
go ulona than have him with them* That is 
a true feeling^ no henriuty* 

Another thing* Why aro the oflleerfi of 
our InternationHl Olflse subject to penslunH 
afier in years service when a poor working 
tlave must go longer? Brothers, the working 
Hrothers are the making of the union. 
Brothers, wc sure like to gamble on base^ 
ball and football 'cause we get something for 
our chances, but we have yet to realise one 
doUar*i worth of good from our ofEcers direct 
as they stay in the east and seldom come 
west. Why? Because of the expense and it is 
again unfair to ask for 1^5 to per day and 
addition to railroad fare* How come? 

\ boll eve the day has come, Brothers, to 
change our affairs by voting on all quest ions 
and laws from the door of thy local union* 
We would have thousands of dollars In the 
bank ready for a conleat whenever we shouUI 
nyod it* 1 also believe we should take our 
constitution and check it very closely and 
scratch out all clauses that hinder the prin- 
ciples of the cause. 

Brothers, all conventions are altke, a few 
good fellows get together; a few smokes, a 
drink or two and — "'Wo are for you, AL'* 
i*et's cut out the show and turn to business 
by doing all our w'ork on the local union 
door in our oiicn home towm and save a few 
thousand for another atoriny day yet to come. 
Also limit our olliccra tu one year, so that the 
huit for the public will not always be served 
the same* Like most people who change 
thdr radios for now, also homes and cars, it 
works better having new things rather Ihtin 
the old style horse and cart* 

1 believe wo could use a lot of good money 
to bettor us by building a Urge iCUctrlcal 
Wiirkcfs' Home soniewhere in the United 
States where our most worthy Brother could 
take hU loving mate, “Mother,” who foughi 
with him during the years of hardship, to 
the promised land and enjoy the remainder 
of their lives in peace and comfort, 

I bIko note a clause whereby the Interna- 
tional rresident shall levy an assessment of 
II on each member whenever the sum fnlln 
below 5250,000 of the periHion fund. Brothers, 
wo pay an ample amount Into the organixn- 
tlon to take care of all this if we would re- 
duce the salaries of all olhcers from 1 5, (Kill 
to |3,0fH> per year, t have been asked by 
many of the Brothers to express our feel^ 
Inga in the WonK£R as some believe It quite 
a hard blow to each Brotber tn the grand old 
U. B* A* 

Hrothers, if you have your last WoaKfm 
handy Just note w'here I left off with my 
atory and I'll start to write more ubout where 
the Brothers of Local No* 2041, Anaconda. 
Mont., earn their bread and butter* 

The ore from the storage bins, crushed to 
about one inch, is fed by menus of belt 
feeders and conveyors to bucket elevators 
which elevate the ore to the top of the mill, 
where it is separated Into three sires by 
revolving screens or trommels. The ore par- 
llclet that are too coame lo pass through the 
trommels are carried by inclined trougha or 
launders to crushing rolU, where they are 
crushed and again laundered to the bucket 
elevators and elevated to the Irommelit. This 
eontinues till all of the ore has been crushed 
to pass through the smallest trommels or 
about one €|uarter of an inch in diameter, 
The ore Is then laundered to a second set of 
bucket elevators that deliver It to revolving 
screens having slotted holes about one-slx- 
toentli of an inch wide by one-half inch tong. 
Ora particles finer than one -sixteenth In 
diameter pass through these trommels. Ore 
coursoT passes over the end of the trommels 
and la laundered to crushing rolls where it la 
crushed and rKturned tn the trommel hy way 
of elevators mentioned* The ore crushed ia 


laundered to the classifiers. In the clasaifier!i 
a rising current of water causes the very 
fine ore particles to overflow at the top of 
the classifier, as u slime, while the coorner 
or sand particles discharge from the bottom 
or spigots of the clussiliers. The sand or 
spigots discharge are laundered to the Hard'- 
Ing Ball mills whore the fine grinding of the 
ore is done* Each mill dbeharges a finely 
ground sand into a mechanical classifier* 

The mechanical classifier sends back to the 
mill the ore that has not been ground fine 
enough while the portions that have been 
ground suificienlty fine* eight one -thousandths 
of an tneb in diameter or less overfiows the 
cLntaifier and panes to the fioLation ma* 
chines* At this point two products are made, 
vlxr an enriched product or concentrate, as- 
saying 30 per cent copper and waste assaying 
about two^Lentkx of one per cent copper. 

The sUme that overfiows the clagslfiers con- 
sists of three per cent sriltil matter and tlT 
per cent w-nler and Is thickened to 20 per 
cent sdIUE in circular tanks 2B feet in dia- 
meter by three feet deep* The ihiekened 
slime is digested with burned limes and 
treated in flotalion niuchines which make 
tw^o products; an enriched product assaying 
about 20 per cent copper and waste assay- 
ing 35 hundredths of one per cent copper. 
The two products containing about 20 per 
cent solid matter nml HO per cent water are 
ihiekened tn fib per cent solid and 35 per 
cent water in mecluiniial thickening tank 
TiO feet in diameter and 12 feet deep* The 
thickened coiiconlrnte \n reduced to 12 per 
cent water ajid per cent flolid in cun Lin - 
uous filters whkli are large cylinders covered 
with canvass, revolving in steel tanks* The 
water is sucked through the canvass by u 
vacuum Byatem, the eolidr!: elinging to the 
outer surface of the iUter drums from which 
they nre removed by a scraper* 

Brother P. J. llognn is at this writing In- 
specting the instnlintion of the new street 
lighting on the city slrcets while Brother 
Thomas Hoe is now working duw^n town and 
Brothets, note hm sHiool boy shape, will you? 

A lot of the hoys hrivo sure had some 
swell week-ends out duck Inin ling. Now our 
season la on, just ope thing after another to 
keep the Brothers nil fit for the fight. 

A lot of our Hrother radio fans listened 
In on the broadcast of the Edison hour and 
Brother Wade W’ Union mild he heard every 
word the German said, “Krliaon and American 
friendst," Brother Wndc Wilson spendji much 
of his leisure hours with his radio and 
Brother Wade makes the radio talk, Itelleve 
me, 

H* J. Morrow, 


L. U, NO* 226, TOPEKA, KANS, 
Editorr 

A short story made long, entitled “Why 
some local unions never get any good from 
an orgunixer/' 

Verj' few people like to admit that their 
own breath la repulsive which is to say “We 
don't any of us tike to admit that we are to 
blame for our own meanness* 

You have undoubtedly heard some dear 
Brother remark that an international Hep- 
fesentative had spent three days or tivo 
weeks in his herg without accomplishing a 
thing — that said I. R. was slothful, or 
drunk, or in bed at the hotel and never saw 
one of their r»tB much less enticed him into 
their trap* Nnw if you happen to know this 
Brother for a knocker or if you should have 
proof this same 1* R, always got results In 
your own or some other locality and if you 
wore yourself fnlr-nilnded and accustomed 
to rloing a certain amount of thinking you 
would probably wonder whether this I. K 
was all wet on this particular occasion or 


whether the Brothers in thot town had 
helped the organ Ixer or hindered him* 

Un a couple of occaBions the report has 
been wafted my way that certain L R.s were 
mere duds and not worth the millions we 
weri! jmying them* Not knowing all the cir- 
cuinstunces we Just wondered and kept still 
but a short time age we heard both sides of 
two cases, 

Erom a certain town in Kansas and an- 
other certain town in Oklahoma we heard 
that a cerUiin organiser was n fatso alarm* 
The Oklahoma Brother merely said that this 
I. R* stayed three days without changing 
their openshop conditio'ns* These Brothers 
arc working in the same shopx with rnis 
and know that they are doing it* Tho re- 
port from the Kansas town was worse than 
that but I won't repeat it. Since that time 
this I. K. told his experiences In those two 
(owns the Kansas one especial Jy, He snys 
that the only way he could »eo nny of tht? 
Brothers was on the job where they could 
not gel away or in thoir homes with thi? 
families present* Hc made dates with them 
to come to hia hotel and he stayed in his 
room and waited hut never a Brother 
showed his face. Now whether these Broth* 
were seared of their jobs or just wore 
not Interested* no one seems to know, but 
anyone with ordinary sense should know 
that no tirgunixer ran do any good without 
the nssisiunce of the town boys to tell him 
who in who and to go with him to contrac- 
torw. You can't put your part of the work 
urlti> somo ope clip:! beciuisu some one else 
mri't do even If he should want to. If 
>'ou. Brothers, aren't able to pay the prlco 
for union conditions, don't hinmo Bomc oiio 
elwe* Just tnke your medicine of low 
wftgei and shot iip— no to npeak' 

J. R. WumniULi.. 


L. U* NO. 230, VICTORIA, B, C, 
Editor: 

The rapid Increase of unemployment is be- 
coming a DcriouEi mcmicci Lo nettled condlUunn 
aiming the laboring classes* 

The fdlowing is on extract from an article 
entitled “Laid Off At Forty, '* written by 
Stuart Chase, which appeared in H-irper'i 
Magazine last August, and again in a eon« 
denoi'd form in “Beaders Digest” last Sep- 
tember* In part this says: 

"A new fartor has entered American in- 
dustry in the last decade — 'technological em- 
ployritenC as it is beginning to be called — 
a displacement of labor by machinery fa.iter 
than other trades can absorb the surplus* 
Heretofore, while unemployment has always 
been an ugly problem, the expansion of in- 
dustry opened up as many new opportunities 
as were lost through technical Improvements* 
The automobile alone has created some 4*000,- 
filMl new Jobs since 1900. But of late, it Is 
alleged, there is no longer room in new In- 
dustries. Here are a few examples of the 
proces.H of displacement r 

"The displacement of theatre musiclAna hy 
the talkies* 

“One steam shovel displaces BOO hand work- 
ers In digging Iron ore, 

“Two men replace 128 men in unloading 
pig-iron* 

“Seven men cast as much pig-iron as fiO 
men a decade ago. 

"In a machine shop 30 employees with new 
mnehtpeB do the work of 229 workers with 
old machines, 

“Heretofore, there has always been riomo 
doubt nhout 'technological unemployment/ 
Hut now, q very careful survey made by a 
committee under the direction of Mr, Hoover 
seems to settle the matter. These are the 
finui results given: 
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New job seekers I ISISO to 1&27) 5,150,000 

New opportunities opened 4,5tH),000 


Net ihrinkn^e in Juba 650,000 

“Thin iriMid, in combi nnllon with tbe hiring 
dend Hnt\ menna th«t men In our Industrinl 
age must stop work early In life, Ho they 
atop becfflure they have saved a eompetence 
upon which to retire? They do not; they are 
fortunote If they have enrugh to pay the 
undertaker, On they atop l^ccaujio they no 
long! r want to work? They do not; they go 
on their knees for n chance to continue. Ami 
if diivcHmlnalfon proiwds at it? present 
pace, iin incrimsing nutnbf^r of men over -10 
will he left to walk the streets. 

“Yet things need not come to thin, Mr, 
Hoover, with n willing (‘unprenM and nn 
awakened public cnnsciousncKS behind him, 
could do fiimdi to motli fy lliem. The dotnils 
r*}quiro patient; Bhidy. but (.he broiid ouLlInca 
are clear. Unemployment can be cheeked, 
if not elimlnaled, by: 

“I. The coUeeiJon and mninteiionce of de- 
pendabic omployment statistics, 

*'2. A reliable system of labor exchanges. 

*"J, An inteUipent program for the con- 
struction of pabtic works to absorb « part 
at leaft ot the labor surplus. 

*'4, A -system of unenipbiymcnt Insurance. 

“'E, The grndual reduction of hourit of labor 
to equal ivt* ti*chnicnl improvement.*. 

**Furthcr, we med n careful nation wide 
study of jobs in the modern world, cnnilucted 
primnrily to determine what positions the 
older man ir rapalde of filling as well, or 
better, Ihan the younger man. I am con- 
vinced thiit there nre ntilltonH of such jobs, 
particularly in the growing nutoiimtk' 
processes.” 

The 1. H. K. W. bns altcndy taken a decided 
stand In favor of the Eve day week and 
we note with plen!mr(! that several locals 
have been successful in having this clause 
included in tbelr new agreement.*^ nnd to 
these IocaIs Is due the thanks of the Brother- 
hood fur their pioneer effortn in n movement 
of such wide spread importance to the cause 
of Iflbor. Kven noiv In certain company 
unions It !■ rumrired that (he ilend line for 
linemen Is drawn at 40. When wilt electrical 
worker# lenrn that only In lire rank^ of the 
I, H. K. W, will they be protected from such 
jirbitrury derisions? This ruling nppears to 
apply mostly to phone companies, because in 
light ami pt>wer cnmpnnlca, especially In the 
wet heltr, It h genenilly recognized that I he 
cxpcriencp nnd cool Judgment of the llnemati 
of 40 nnd over, are more to be dcpeniled on in 
cutting over hot primaries, than thnl of the 
younger linemnn. T remember one wet day 
when an obi timer wn* paired with a young 
ItiieniNfi and sent to cut over a hoit corner. 
They worked o few mlnutca *ind then the 
old*timer smid, *Tomo on down. I want to we 
the foreman I” They went down and gulng to 
the foreman, old-timrr said, “Bos*, T wont 
my litnct” ’’What's the trouble?” said the 
foremnn. “Well," said old-timer, “T object to 
cutting over primnries with nny college 
students!" "Ho hock up your pole,” Bald the 
foreman, “and nj send (naming anotbi'r obl- 
timer) up witli, you!” So ihe trouble wns 
settled, r4i(fl fhi* danger averted of some one 
getting burned up. 

Re: company unlona. 

The gllttoring balls of company unions 
may appear very alluring but once swallowed 
by the worker he soon becomes aware that 
the vidvH glove conceals an Iron hand, and 
too late he secs hb mistake and tea Hites that 
he stands alone and unprotected. 

Some months ago l.ocal No. 2iUb In common 
with other locals, received a questlonnolire 
from the T. O., to ho filled in with the 
particulars of any members In the total dis- 


ability eiasB, We have such members; so 
when this came up before (he meeting the 
B. ,A, WAS inatructed to forward the tiecei^ 
Enry information and did ao, and the Brothers 
said, "well, relief if in sight for these suf* 
ferers now, and they fully expected that at 
the next convention timt steps would be 
taken to make these Hrothera immediately 
eligible for the old ago pension. Was this 
done? It was not! 

.^gain* in a recent letter to the WoUKUi 
I asked you, Mr. Editor, if present financial 
conditions would not warrant a towering of 
the age limit for the old age pension, and 
your answer was, "in general this Imprea- 
don is correct.” 

At our last regular nu«4ding we received 
a condensed copy of the constitutional 
changes enacted at the convention and after 
reading them we came to the reluctant con- 
clustnn that in the grand rush to vote in- 
creases to the almuiy princely salnrleM of the 
Intermitlnnal Ofllcers that our two II I; tie 
problems were knocked down and tramped 
out of sight, and by the way, that periBion 
Kchome for the ofticers is n doridy, H sure 
makey our 65 year, 140 fwr month look as 
if viewed through a reversed Udescope. 

If the impression Local No, 2,’Kl has got of 
the convention is incorrect, we apologize; if 
not* we want to know, “how cum?" 

When "the Duke" grasps hi,s trusty, sharp- 
edged blade of Toledo steel and ^tep* into 
the Arena, we have n champion who is not 
afrntd to cross Kwords with any adversary 
in defence of the rights nnd privileges of his 
fellow workers; rend what h^; ha?- to say 
about NntaHes in the convention number. Wo 
cmigratulate Local No. 245 nn their good 
fortune In having "the Duke” ns press secre- 
tary, May bis shadow never grow less. 

In the meantime Lmml No, 2:ifi, in a 
peeved frame of mind, await# further 
developments. 

tiliAPPy, 

L, U, NO, 245. TOLEDO. OHIO 
Editor; 

November again with Its snowy hliinket of 
white, and olection. We can not control the 
snow but we can tind should control the 
election. The w'orkor falls to heed the 
knock, (he call of opportunity, If he does 
not answer the call of election nnd east his 
vote where it will do him the most good 
in bis Job and will henefU his family. When 
this has been read ariit cni^t aside then it 
will be too late to rectify any error in your 
ballot for then the election will be over 
and the man whom most of the Witrkers 
voted for will have been elected to oiBce a® 
an executive to handle the affairs of the 
city, including the affairs of the workers, 
all of you, Tn his fate lies the results of 
the yield of your next year's labor. You 
know that the merrhant# and manufiiciur- 
ers association ha# been responslhli* for 
your lack of a living wage in the pa*<t two 
j'oarB. Through that organization and it>^ 
smaller branches of tho open shop, wage 
reducing, belty-robbi hg bodies hidilen be- 
hind Bigns such AS luncheon cluba, cham- 
bers of commorce, civic clubs, the lengue of 
women volierB, or whnt have you. 

The amount of our hourly wage U diahefl 
out to u# aud served by the mayor. It is 
his duty to serve you the difthes prepared 
for you by the putiiicinns, and these 
politicians are none other than the man 
that you work for the man that you 
respect ns your employer, the man that 
you place your families* future unto. 
Your ch|ldren*5 education depends upon 
this one man. your employer, the man who 
takes a great pride In patting you on the 
back daring working hours and rushos to 
hi# particular club to voice his opinion as 


to how your wages can be reduced. And 
his voice will be heard, for did he not 
donate to the election fund to elecl that 
man that must take his message to the 
laboring man? In order that he may be able 
tu take from your earning enough to add a 
sufficient dividend to the monthly or semi- 
yearly melon split of his stockholders. It is 
first nccessar>~ that u candidate he placed 
In office who will make no effort to raise 
the wage scale, Sueh a man is In office 
now-, but if the workers will vote a# they 
think there will be a change. But if they 
will vote as they were told to with that slap 
on the l»Ack then this man will stay in 
office. Time alone will tell. 

Tills summer ihe old canal was drained 
for the purpose of making a new highway 
in Its bed to bemifit a few real esUte deal- 
ers thut own acreage along the banks, First, 
there wna money appropriated fur the pur- 
(jose of cleaning liie canal. But It was not 
elenmul, Then $50,00(1 were gotten nonie way 
for tbi! purpose of tUllng in the canal. U a 
man's vote is going in the right direction 
then be is given n shove! and allowed to 
stand on the canal bank all day and throw 
mud In the ennui from the bank, God. ninT 
politics great? So masterful? So power- 
full |fi0,0Ufi coulr! have been saved the peo- 
ple of Toledo had they allowed Ihe man in 
power to stand On one side of the canal and 
talk about his opponent. The mud thrown 
thi.- way would have more than filled the 
canal. 

II ih opponent, by the way. is the friend of 
labor, inddrsed by our own organizations, 
including the central bodies and all labor 
Undies and should he lose then thero w-ill 
he at Inost t wo mo re years of dictalititj and 
wage refusals, 

1 want to take thia advantage through 
this magazine to thank all my friends for 
those many hundreds of letters cficourng- 
Ing me along the line mentioned in nty 
August number. It ia no Utile reward for 
n presM secretary to receive bundle# of let- 
ters froni all over the United States and 
Canada responding to one on any article 
aiipcaHng above hi# name in this great 
tivAgazlno. It show# that tho men are wide 
fiwnke ami alert for surprises like those 
and that they are beginning to read the 
WOUKKH. 

Among my letters there ^vah only one 
state nnt represented, nnd that was Flu r Ida. 
Could it be that the fact that the conven* 
lion was held there at that time would bo 
rcflpuOBiblc for not hearing from them? 
Roiiilly, boys, 1 did not expect such n rc- 
aporixc. I did not know that there wore so 
many electrical workers w'ho were feeling 
the way that I do in regard to our repre- 
sentatives and f-alaries received and aer- 
vicei rt*odered. t wonder if these men are 
not looking out more for the insiirance end 
of the game than they are caring for the 
organising part. After all, the membership 
is only the source of supply and the insur- 
ance end of it is the interest paying part 
of tin- millions of doHnrs surplus. The idea 
is all right but the system is all wrong, I 
got one letter from il Brother from one of 
our southern local s and Bcvernl from the 
district referring to n representative down 
there who contracts electrical joba and will 
not hire H union man. instead hires all 
snake linemen, at ihe same time drawing a 
halary of 6400 a month as a representative 
of the L B. E. W, If this Is the kind of 
thing that is going on in KanHas. then the 
International Office should inve.4tignte mid 
make n change and put in some one who 
will give a iittle of hia time to earning his 
salary — especially a month, 

Mayhe other localities need some kind of 
improvcmcnia along this line and perhaps 
some of these old timers that are aodn go- 
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inf? on pension at $ a month can lie placed 
where they can stiU be one of the hoys and 
feel that they con stiU do some good and 
that they are not being cast aside as an old 
shoe. A man of this type would work like 
hell to show hia appreciation of your Reluct- 
ing him. And Ihh^ man that hires nothing 
but snake linemen— brand him as one and 
cast him out of the organiKation forever. 
Let's at least keep that fat salaried job 
clean, even if it is a waste of money, 1 
say waste of money because I think that it 
is organizers we need and not inHiirance 
repreeentativen. Organizers built the masis 
fortune and representatives are spending it 
at the rate of $400 per month, pi ms $0 a day 
expense* There are several men here and 
I believe in other districts on whom age is 
creeping and they arc outgrow'ing ibeir jobs 
as active members on the job but as acting 
members in the field at an attractive salary 
from the fund they helped to build 
through long years as a member, could do 
the L n. VV. more good and do it right 
by working in the district and with the 
men whom he knows than a representative 
several miles awny whom nobody knows and 
II Illy meets after telephone calls and telo- 
griinis bring hinij in a rush to got back. 
That’s the situation as I see it. These 
men’s names that could be of service to 
the organization could bo obtained from any 
district and I am aure that any attriictive 
proposition would be duly appreciated. 

I ran across Have Slattery today. This 
man has not wnrked at the trade for 14 
years but Dave’s card has never been in the 
arrears. Some of this credit, I believe, 
should go to Mrs, Slattery* 

if any of you happen down around the St. 
Clair Flats you wilt find a certain Thomas 
Toddish drudging away on a dredge* lie 
makes up his mind to leave Toledo today and 
lomorow he is gone. Urother Carl Ludwig 
has ma*stered the German language so well 
that he pinch hit us an interpreter to call 
on the German prospects during the Octo- 
hcr campaign. And did that boy loosen 
thoEO Germans from the money? They even 
dug up the nmrks stored since prewar days 
to invest With him. That's selling, Carl, 

Henry Shoinberg is on the verge of be- 
coming an aviator, buying his own plane 
and everything* 

William Howes icccTitly joined the crew 
of H. J. Koehler, better known as '’Dutch'* 
Koehler* working with Jack Kelly and a 
red-headed Swedo named A1 Paton* Day- 
ton Debovf ift the coachman of this chariot, 
making it 100 per cent organized* That and 
the hot-stick wagon are the only tw‘o of 
their kind in Toledo. That crew communds 
the services of one Joseph JofFronin, a man 
raised with the trade, and F*atnn Adams, 
who gained hia position through banl work 
and who is still working hard for something 
further to top* Norman TelTt pilots this 
crew and Anthony Dicwald is the master of 
ceremonies, making another lOfl per cuiiLec. 

Robert Stieh has been on the *sick list for 
a while but with the hunting season coming 
on watch him come in to it* 

Vineent Wioo will no doubt fall hoir to 
the president’s job now that our Chiiirnmn 
Buttermore has left this jurisdiction for 
richer fields. 

Bert Corric, of the transformer depart- 
ment, known among the office girls as 
D.J’ called at hts favorite bootlegger’s dur- 
ing our late*st stock campaign and asked 
the man if he hod any of his company's 
stock* The man asked bnw much it was. 
^‘Sixty- seven dollars," said Bert. The boot- 
legger was much interested at once and 
asked in an excited voice, “What, a case?" 

Edwin E, DuKEKiniiE* 


L. U. NO. 292, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN* 

Editor: 

As 1 missed getting a letter to the 
Journal last months it. bchcHJve*'^ me to 
write something at this time. My only 
alibi is that I was too busy to write, due 
to my wife's! Ill health and house hunting* 

Condi lion 8 in our trade here Imvo been 
better this summer Uian they have tieun for 
years. In fact, nearly all of the building 
trades have had an unusually good season, 
notwithstanding that the largest job going 
on here — the N. W. Bank Job — hag been 
and is a strictly scab job* 

There arc some melancholy, as well as 
amusing, considerations in connection with 
the above mentioned scab X* W. Bank job* 
For inaUnce, while one may smile at the 
attitude assumed at limes by our labor press 
and a large number of the members of organ- 
ized labor, that the various union membership 
should receive unlimited praise for their 
splendid solidarity in staying olV of this 
scab Jol), personally I never could see any 
reason to laud anyone as an example of 
high mo rubs nnd good citizenship Just he- 
cauRc be refrained from being a highway- 
man or li burglar or a murderer. Many of 
us know thiit the “solidarity" in several 
cases is not nUogether voluntary* On the 
other baud one is driven to weep or turn 
away in (llt*gusL al the way in which the 
fight against this job has been conducted. 
Permit me to review the affair as I see it: 

This job, to me, looked like one of those 
opportunities^ that occasionally come to all 
great movements wherein they have a 
chance to engage in a struggle that, whether 
it were con*summaled by victory or not, 
would go down in history standing as a 
creciUuhio monument to the muse and tn 
those who fought the good fight, fn the be- 
ginning, the opportunity wms there but it 
required real leadership and real general- 
ship and real, earnest, Eclf-flucrificing co- 
oporatton to grasp it and put it over tn the 
right way and to the best advantage. When 
the fight started, there was widespread in- 
terest nnd much sympathy, not only among 
the ranks of organized labor and their close 
sympathizers, but also spreatl rather 
broadly throughout the public. Labor, gen- 
erally both organized and unorganized, was 
infused with an unusual amount of enthusi- 
asm — even the L \V. W. came forward and 
offered their assistance in doing what they 
could to keep the floating workera who in- 
fest the “slave market" down In the gate- 
way district from going onto the job, 
('When the “Wnbbleys” are ready to co-op- 
erate with the craft unionism of the A* F. 
of L. working class, sympathy must be 
unusually strong.) 

For many days on end, at the stmt of the 
job, crowds of workers, all in sympathy 
with the union side* stood around the street 
and watched the futile and ineffective efforts 
of those trying to excavate the hole for the 
basement. No attempt was maile to organ- 
ize these workers and T fear that later on 
when they bud Ijccome disheartened by the 
lack of any elhciont fight being put up on 
the job that they listened to the siren .song 
of the scab bosses' panders nnd went to 
work on the job. 

*At first there was an active and rather 
effective fight carried on* Miiny of the 
building trades business agents, with a re- 
spectable following of the rank and file, 
were right there on the job early and late 
and did noble work* Then the call was sent 
out to the various local unions by the Build- 
ing Tratles C'ouncit for fundia to enrry on 
the work, and this call was respo ruled to 
generously. At about this time the spirit 
and the activity and the effectiveness began 
to ODze out of the struggle like the gas out 


of u punctured balloon and soon the only 
tioticcalile activity was the tiicket tine, and 
that had dwindled to two lonesorne banner 
carriers, and the Building Trades Council 
seems to have settled down to u policy of 
“watchful waiting*” During all these 
mouths frequently “Labor Review,” the 
local labor puper, has published a number 
of fine articles that would make good prop- 
aganda, liut the Labor Review is not very 
widely rend outside the ranks of organized 
labor. Now the only ofTort that was made 
to spread this propaganda was that, for a 
short Lime, copies of the paper were handed 
tn pasRcrsby on one or two of the street 
corners adjacent to the job. No widespread 
circularization of the city was attempted- 

One of the principal policies of the Build- 
ing Trades Council has been that of a 
“wo don't patronize'* attitude towards the 
N. W, Bank and yet there is an out-of-town 
contriiclor running a slriclly dosed shop 
union job where the men receive their pay 
every Saturday in N* W. Hank envelopes, 
and as far as I know nothing Is being done 
About it, though, no doubt, if this contrac- 
tor were properly approaduu! on the mat- 
ter, it should be euny Lu imtuce him to 
transfer his account tu some other bank* 

Several of the Bub-contracts were let to 
union contractors before there was anything 
definifply known as to how the job wu» 
going. These sub-contracts ivcre let on 
what might he termed Sron-etad agreements, 
they hod to he fuifilleii* Among those hold- 
ing those is one of our largest electrical 
cO'n tractors* He ha*s sublet the job to a 
“rat" contractor who is doing the work 
with “scab" labor, the uriicm contractor hav- 
ing made no attempt lo do the Job himself 
either with his own men or with others, 
though whether or not he is financing the 
job there Is no way to determine. ! suppose 
that under his contract, he is responsible 
for the job. The principnl activity of the 
Building Trades Council* for some months 
past, has lieen to try to force us to pull 
this contractor's shop, and they have been 
“moving Heaven and earth" to accomplish 
it, even going so far as to try to induce the 
Tiitermithinal Office to pull It over our heads, 
which, however, tho Internutionul Office re** 
fused to do* The plumber contractor has 
deli berate ly gone on the job and induced 
some of his men lo go, thereby making 
“scabs” of themselves for the sake of a 
lousy Job* Of course, the plumbers had to 
put that contractor on the unfair list* I 
understand that the Otis Elevator Company 
has gone on the job, but no attempt has 
been made to pull their shop or to put them 
on the unfair list* 

The point of our argument is this: First, 
the “rats" are not doing very satisfactory 
or efficient work, and if we pulled this shop, 
at least a fair percentage of our men would 
fnlliiw the example of thoBu plumbers and 
turn scab and go on the job, which would 
only make things worse; Recond, tbiE con- 
tractor has contracts on quite a number of 
large jobs, and if we pulled his shop and 
were supported by the other trades^ it would 
almost mean a general strike, throwing 
nearly all of the building trade ivorkers on 
the streets this wnnter, if we were not sup* 
ported by the other trades, it would leave 
ua liolding the bag and lot us in for a lot 
of trouble if it didn’t wreck us; third, w-e 
really have little or no grounds on which 
to pull this shop as they have no apparent 
connection with the bank job except that 
they have sublet their contract, and forth* 
ermore, they are running a strictly union 
shop and would have all the argument on 
their side thereby creating a lot of public 
sentiment against us and the whole build- 
ing tradeH, 
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Thi* whole thinjc (« the product of inconi- 
petcnty* Jealousy tmd flpitc work. While 
the lime has ifone by whcri iht- best rcsulu 
miRht be secured out of this iirui^gle, yet, 
with the ripht kiml of leadership* by pur- 
suiriiE the proper tactics, by the various 
trades coneenied droppirtir their petty JeaN 
ousies and squabbles and csqjoading their 
cnerjiies in a unilleil efTort* eonsiderable 
tniirht yet l^e saved. I believe there is a 
move on rijjht now in that direction. Let 
us hope Uini it bears fruit, 

W* Waj-uk. 

L, U* NO, 301, TEXARKANA, TEXAS 

Editor: 

After live months ubsenee and eon si durable 
wamUrtnij t am bai b in No, hOJ apiin. I 
And locril conditiorts improving right along. 
Texarkana is revlvinit the central body again 
and things hid fair to have a very well or- 
gan bed town here again. Local No. JtOI has 
the electrical situation pretty well in hand. 
Out of 22 or poasibly say 25 men engaged in 
the electrical work of Texarkana, 17 are 
members in good standing, two are non-mem- 
hors on permit* two are contractors or shop 
foremen and the balance are human rodents 
commonly known as rats. Local No. 301 is 
active in the central hmly and is always well 
represented. 

As l 4 ibof Day approached I was In Fort 
Worth and nothing- was said about a celebra- 
tion until about a week before Labor Day; 
then it was announced that Dallas was to 
celeb rule and we were Invited over. Brothers 
and ttstera* R is not my intention to criticise 
anyone* but to me it was a keen disappoint- 
ment to see the listless spirit concern ing 
labor** only day. 

I went over to Dallas and out to the park, 
t coulil had out nothing in regard to what 
was to he held there. T saw two Dallas 
electricians but no Fort Worth men, 1 stayed 
until 2.30 p. m. and nothing aecmefi to be 
going on hut the band playing to about IBO 
people so one electrician and myself left. He 
to the ball game and I to a picture show. I 
only mention this to bring home to somebody 
the fact thill they should have been taking 
part in labor** celebration no matter where 
they were, 

I am enclosing a new'spaper picture of 
K. C. Mo,*s Jjibor Day parade. A Brother 
there sent it to me. 

I Editor's Note : Sorry we could not repro* 
duce it from newspaper clipping. 

I had the pleaiiure of Ustening to Johnnie 
Malone of the Butcher Workmen at the 
central body and he stated thot one of labor's 
biggost mistakes wn** it did not respect its 
oficers and members and maintain the dig- 
nity of a union the same am it did other 
fraternal orders* We can never command 
the re,spect of the general public if we do 
not respei'l ourselves. That is the point 1 
started to bring out almut Ijibor Day, May- 
be I am wrong but it is my opinion. 

1 underatand the convention legalised a 
condition exiaiing in most large locals and 
aomo small ones. Well, It only gave the small 
locals a cbanco to do what the targe ones 
have the strength to do but it is going to be 
tough on II boomer unless he has plenty 
friends over the country. It may be n good 
thing. 1 hope It is. Maybe it will cause 
some roUiisg stone to gather some moss. 

I miss the letters of No, 121 and No. 584, 
Let us bear from you. 

! tried to get No. lift to get a letter In the 
Joi 7 HKA(* while I was there but one was never 
written, 

f feel some poetry coming on in the spirit 
of brotherhood, 

*"How little it costs, if we give it a thought. 
To make happy some heart ouch day. 


Just one kind word, or n tender smile* 

As vve go on our daily way, 

Perchance a look will sufSce Id clear 
The cloud from* a neighbor's face* 

And the press of a hand in sympathy 
A sorrowful tear elTace. 

It costs 50 litlle I wonder why 
We give so little thought? 

A smile, kind w-ords* a glance* a touch* 
What magic with them is w-rought?” 

rHAttUK MAltNiiEtL. 


L. U, NO. 308* ST. PETERSBURG, 

FLA, 

Editors 

Well, the big show at Miami is history now 
and I say* well done, worthy Brothers. I 
wish to thank the Brothers that visited with 
us* and 1 hope that they enjoyed themselves. 
Now, all together far the big tirive for more 
members and nlKO don't forget to take out 
insurance. 

Wrong things cannot endure forever; 
eventually they are discovered* and made 
right; just so people cannot be unfair ami 
unjust always; they must see the light before 
it is too Into* and have time to make repara- 
tion for their mistakes, whether intentional 
or otherwise, At this writing we are having 
atiolHor blow coming along the keys up the 
we.«t coast and going out in I he Gulf, The 
wind is going at the rate of about 50 miles 
per, hut who cores? 

By the way, I am sorry I could not be at 
the train when she came over from the con* 
vention and I am real sorry and wish to 
apologize to my old friend and Brother, Frank 
Guy, from Local No. 212, I sure would have 
liked to have seen you Frank* but never mind 
kid you build that depot up there and hush 
your mouth and mine, too, The Brothers 
were sorry to bear our Brother E. F. Ttnvis 
had to undergo an operation, and here is 
hoping air* well, Edwin. 

Hurrah* another memherl What? Ycsl 
Mrs. Allen preRcntcd Gletin with n nice 
bouncing baby hoy and Brother Allen says 
no* on the wire-patching stufT. hut his goal is 
president. Of what soy I? Of f^ocal No. 
30R, you'll find out lam right. Best wishes* 
Glenn* to the Mrs. 

We are going up in the air; enlarging our 
airport and going to build a shed for the 
Goodyear balloons. And by the way* old 
St. Pete had the first air transportation line 
in the United Statea in HM 4. Tony JjinTts 
operated over a IT mile stretch from this 
city to Tampa* I had the pleasure at thot 
time to ride with Tony. 

Seeing Tampa having a ladles* auxiliary 
the boys are kind of Jealous and want to 
start one here. Now you will see what you 
will see. 

The roof of the chicken house Just blew oiT 
so ! will close* honing you all will demand 
the label on everything, 

Thk Wooociioppkj*, 

L. U. NO. 309, EAST ST, LOUIS, ILL. 

Editor; 

These few lines to let you know that 
Local No. ftfiO can get a few words to the 
WuRgEE occasionally. We have changed our 
odice and meeting place to SOft St. Louis Avc.* 
East St, Ijouis, flL Meetings are held every 
Monday evening* white the executive board 
are in session on Thursday evenings. 

Several of our Brothers felt that we had 
too much business to handle on two meeting 
nights a month, hence the chnnge* We are 
also patronizing a union landlord. 

The wiTemen's new agreement has been 
signed for fl4 per day. Work* however* is 
not plentiful. The lineman's old agreement 
still stands. 

Sunday* September 22* was given over to 


our annual picnic- M'hat a wonderful day, 
no better could have been ordered. The at- 
tendance was very good and we appreciate 
the fact that so many Brothers from l.*ocal 
No. 1* St. Louis* Mo. and Local No. 124 
Kansas City. Mo., joined us. Refreshments 
and games kept all engaged* 

After yearly efTorts the wiremen finally 
defeated the linemen* It was a perfect shut- 
out* score 3 to 0. This whs only poRsibic 
through the magnificent generalship of the 
wj reman 's manager. Brother ‘"Jaek” Ames, 
and the whole hearted support of his team. 

How w-cll the dimnlc of the convention 
city agreed with the delegates! All of those 
I have met speak highly of their reception 
and entertainment* 1 have not heard u word 
of camplrdnt of Havana, f’uba. 

The writer is now speeding on a train for 
Bradley Beach* N. J., to bury his father, 
Michael J. Nugent* who passed from this 
earth on Friday, September 27, 192^* 

J. B. NiKJliNT. 

L. U. NO, 329* SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Editor; 

Since 1 had a letter in the WORKER 
a couple of months ago our Interna- 
tional Vice President Brother Hull paid us a 
visit and stayed with us a couple of weeks* 
Brother Hull and our business agent* Brother 
Hardin* spent about 10 days in the field try- 
ing to organize a few of the boys out in the 
sticks* and made a little progress tuwnrd it. 
We have increased our memherf>hip to about 
fiO members or better ; do not know exactly* 
That is a Uitle dilTercnt than a year ago. Had 
about *70 members. Some little improvement. 

There is not much work around here right 
at the present time. The state fair Rlnrls this 
week, making a little more work for our loaf- 
ing Brothers* As soon an It is over I do not 
know what will happen* *So if any Brother 
in coming this way, be sure to pay ujt a visit. 
We will do all m our power to place him 
somewhere* There in one thing cerliiln* he 
will have a place to sleep and eat. W'e will 
show him oil the courtesy we know how. 
That in all we can do for the traveling 
Brother. The power comp.any ban been hir- 
ing u few along* but they have not been hir- 
ing ony men lately* We have with un 
Brother Hoy Johnson; glad to have him here, 
I think the snowhalls ran him south for the 
winter; also Brottw'r Hogg out of Detroit, 

Brother Stormy Davin has been laid up with 
a broken leg but he is coming along fine in 
the past couple w^kn. He will be hack to 
work before long. One of our Brothers by 
the name of Cobh* had an Increase in his 
family. Glory be to him, giving him and his 
wife all the happy returns we know how. 

Since our delegate* Brother Hobinnton, has 
returned from the convention he has had a 
lot of news for us. Sure glad he had a 
nice trip and hope we will be able to hnve an- 
other delegate at our next convention, Thia 
is the first time Local No* 329 has had a 
delegate at the Internut ional Convention and 
sure hope when our next one rolls around 
we will be represented there; even if our local 
is so imall* we are glad to be reprcsenlcd. 
It shows we are not getting along »« bad 
at that. 

If any Brother is coming this wmy I will 
say once more* pay us a visit, 

Jottx Huiwok. 

L, U* NO. 353, TORONTO. ONT*. CAN. 

Editor: 

The last few weeks have been eventful 
ones for Local No. 353* so I'll try to record 
some of the salient features while they are 
fresh in my memory* Of course* you know 
that the American Federation of Labor has 
been in session here with its afiUiated organ- 
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kutiona^ iho whoitr roverhiK h pt^riyd vt ubtiul 
two wpeks. Toronto hua boon highly homiroil 
with ih« pro8cnoc of sonui of the bri^httmt 
notellltoa of labor, tind our local hasi received 
ittf ahuro of ro(li?ctt>d g;lory. 

Two w^ekh Afto our oxiicutiire entertained 
aboill 20 vtttiting c]L*elrk'iana at a dinner at 
the Koynl York HoteL The chef muat have 
be«n in whole-hearted accord with the aifn« 
of the dinner as he certainly |>ut up a feiit 
which in the purlance of One *Omo “wn* flt 
for a ki nit^" Of courae, a few Hpeeche!! were 
called for, ftome were ifood, particularly the 
one made by the writer of thia article. I 
was called on without any prev^ioua warninftt 
and not knowing my audience, did not know 
what to say. Apparently 1 succeeded so well 
in keeping: the obiect of my discuoaion n 
secret that not even my beat friends knew 
whttt I wiiR talkinjt about. However, later 
in the eveninjr when the ddejfatea bud 
sampled some of Premier Ferguson’s hospital- 
ity, there were some who In a somewhat 
different sense found themselves befogged as 
badly as 1 had been. 

Thursday evening, our regular lemi- 
monlhly meeting night by the way, we had 
some 200 members out to hear the most bril- 
liant array of speakers ever assembled nt an 
electricians' meeting in Ontario. Thi> 
speeches were varied and to the point. The 
Irish wit of International Proaident Nootmn, 
the brill iant orntoricnl powerH of Internii- 
tional Vice President E. Ingles, and the 
forceful logic of International Vice President 
E. J. McGlognn, were somewhat dimmed by 
the plainlivc, determined talk of the elder of 
I he two Hoird staters of Renosha, Wis** who 
told of I he great fight her newly- forniiMi 
local has been making in trying to secure 
recognition for the right to organ ixe the 
employees of the Allen A Hosiery Mills. 

I won’t say much about that because n lot 
of what w^as said was over my head, but in 
my opinion there is mucH about the labor 
laws of the slate of Wiaeonsin that needs to 
be altered before that state can rightfully 
lay claim to the greatness and civil freedom 
which should, be the right of every citlKcn 
of a democracy such as the United Btates 
i»f Anjerica, 

Brother FI, J. Preist, the dynamic buklness 
agent of Local Union No. 3 had the floor for 
quite a little talk and his line sure went nver 
with a bang. Uhtef interest, of course, 
centered on the address of International Sec- 
retary G. M. Bugniattet. Brother llugniasel 
touched on all matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the Urotherhood, with special em- 
phasis being stressed on the merits of or- 
ganized insuruTii’G. Charles Paulsen, the able 
president of Local Union LLL Chicago, was 
another who muile a decided hit with the 
Toronto boy a. 

No one member present was more inter- 
ejited in (he evening*® doings than youn 
truly, but as the evening started to drag a 
bit. 1 could not help but think of a little 
yarn I once heard. As eleetridanfl have « 
good sense of humor. I’ll pass it on for what 
It is worth. 

It seems that during ti special m Iasi on ser- 
vice conducted by an old priest, noted for his 
oratorical powers a® well as his devout inter- 
est in the welfare of his congregation, the 
faithful were subjected to on unusuatty tong 
fiormon. The priest had taken for hi® text 
the “Lives of the Saints,’* telling whni he 
knew about the onea moat conepiciiouH in 
world history. After telling about St. 
Andrew ns the patron saint of Scotland, St. 
Patrick, the religious champion of Ireland. 
St. George, patron saint of England, and ao 
on, repeating the some story many times, the 
priest suddenly remembered a saint who had 
not been previously mentioned. Fie said, 
“Now then, my dear Brethren, there** the 
St. Malachy, what place will we give him?*’ 


An old Irisli wimmu, whonw patience ba(l 
reached I lie breaking point got up and tmid 
“Give him my place father, I’m gfdng borne,” 

Well, we were certainly glad to meet the 
boys and when they return to Toronto two 
years from now to attend the next conven- 
tion vre hope they bring their friends and 
hare a time that they will never forget. 

Work, while not booming, la fair in 
Toronto, and we really cannot kick about 
conditiuno as they exist today. As I hope 
to see some of our reepnt guests in their 
homo cities In the near future, 1 will cIohc 
with the usual grretkigs from Toronto to all 
the branches in the Brotherhood. 

F, d. 

L, U. NO. 369, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Editor; 

W’hoopeol Yt's* we*rG still alive oven though 
the American Legion has had possession of 
our city. No foolin’ Brothers, they are the 
peppiest hunth you’ve ever known— never 
still— atwnyH ready for the next stunt — and 
how! 

All sorts of pajamas, B. V, II. *s and what 
not, were displayed and the bootleggers were 
rushed to death. Our police department 
worked their men 18 hours dally, but who 
would expect mir Legion to mind any old 
cop? Hut Hcrlously speaking, the boys gave 
US plenty of good latghs and surely did pep 
up this little town of ours, liuslness house® 
and streets were decorated and that old 
Kentucky hospiiiility was exlendctl by every 
one, to show them just how glad we were to 
have them with us. I know for a number of 
years to come nil of us will remember our 
I.rf?gion especially the wonderful parade that 
took six hours in all. Yes, we stood or sat, 
that is, the ones iltuL were ftirUiitULe enuugh 
to find a seat, for six hours to see the parade 
and w^ouldn’E have missed it. Business houses 
shut their doors and declared n holiday so 
everyone was present to give our boys the 
welcome they well earned. 

Well, so much for the American Legion 
and now let's discusH our iegiem of organized 
labor. The first comment 1 would offer Is 
this; 

In the Septemher m an urLlclv 

from I,ooal No. 2-trp, w^e noted that the secre- 
tary there has the wrong {mprrssion of old 
Kentucky when he stales that he had given 
work to non-union men who seemed to know 
nothing about organ ixed labor. We wish to 
inform the dear Brother that organised labor 
has campaigns throughout Kentucky and 
without the thmight of boast Ing we say we 
have as good mcchfinies na can he found in 
any state. We fuel that tho Brolhur hail no 
intention of stepping on our too® but could 
not resist the temptation to correct His wrong 
impression. 

Here in l.ouUville we have members that 
have been with us from 10 to 80 years — 
splendid men and of whom any local could 
be proud. If ever there i* any work that 
you would like done, and need a few men to 
complete same, we would bo mighty glad to 
receive a wire from you and let u» of No. 
869 show you some of our work and then you 
can judge for yourself whether or not we 
have good mechanics, and as you know, only 
the best mechanics come from wUhin the fold 
of organized labor. 

At this time, ton, would like also to thank 
Local No. 1117 for the work they have given 
the boys of No. 869 and want all of you 
to know that If we can ever reciprocate in 
the future it will give us pleasure to do so, 
and we want again to say we nre grateful 
for your co-operation. 

A® I statt^ in my last two art ides, work 
was very poor here, and am »<irry to say at 
present it is no better. Stendy jobs have 
never been plentiful In this locality* so when 


work alowit up, it seems like tho boys have 
wluii it tuketi to hold uut. nol money but 
faith and hope. 

I aincerely hope that ciirh arnl everyone 
will be rewarded for their loyal stand, for 
after ull that in when the members are put 
to u real teat. 

A® a special favor though, we would ask 
that each and every one would be present at 
our meotinga so that wt can advance and do 
things, which are surely to be done, if all 
have an active inlereaL As the time for elec- 
tion of officers dravra near, w'e ank your full- 
est co-operation. 

Boat. Babry. 


L, U- NO. 392, TROY, N, Y, 

Editor: 

All hands are down to bust ness. The vaca- 
tion day® are over, the convention days are 
over and election day is near at hand. Every- 
body not going hunting is eager for the 
work* for Christmas is fast approaching. 
Flapecially the boya who are prospecting for 
their sweeties! 

We were happy to have as a visitor Brother 
Bennett, International Orgiinixer. He gave 
UH R good talk on the sidelights of the conven- 
tion, A good lravelog:ue of the conditions 
througout the country. We enjoyed hi® 
Kpeech and his company immensely. Tt is a 
good idea to have some of our Intcrnationol 
olBcer® make casual visit® to the local®. Local 
:S92 has open house for all ortlcers and will 
gladly welcome them if they will happen in 
our midst* 

Conditions are fair here. Not what you 
might call brisk, but jobs turn up to help 
the boys when ihe contractor® feel n let up. 
The rhumber of Commerce had a commercial 
affair and the electrical display was wonder- 
ful. We did not lose a socket. It was 109 
per cent perfect* 

Now the food merchants are having n food 
displny at the state armory to last a w'eek* 
Tho electrlvnl effects are going to surpass the 
previous affair and the merchants say it will 
be 100 per cent for the union man. Scotty 
keeps tabs on all the jobs anil we have very 
little trouble wdth non-union jobs. Our Build- 
ing Trades ruumril are ori the juli mid it’& 
hard to have a Job go wrong without sameonc 
of the members finding it out. 

Brother Taylor la a little indisposed. His 
helper dropped an armature of a five horse 
pow-er motor on bin toe* 

Brother neslllc ho® quit grumbling as 
far as wc know. They have him out in the 
country. He may be still grumbling but we 
don’t know it. 

Brother Martin is working in it bank (sand 
bank). Ho has boon there so long people 
think he is the proprietor, 

Jimmy Braham is still crying, He don’t 
know what for* But he crie* just the same. 
Brother Burke is always looking up sofne- 
thing to give hi* Brothers a ride. But wait ! 
Be may slip. 

We have u puzzle on our hands* We are 
wondering how Bill SuUlvan can work in 
Troy and have his tools in Hudson* 

Bill Rymi has gone in for politics* Bill 
lives in rohoe® and is interested in the fusion 
ticket. He ha® a pull in Troy politics, too. 
If you want the use of the athletic field, the 
Arcadia or any of the play grounds, see BilL 
Ho ha® to watch hi® step, somebody has “the 
watch on the By an.” 

Scotty is going on a hunting trip. He is 
going for deer but Brother Burke says it is 
more hull* He says if he lands a buck it will 
be “iffver bullets"’ that land It. llurkey says 
he is loo crabby to let you know where he is 
going* 

George Heninger ha® a side line. We have 
our suspicions hut cannot eay for sure. We 
will wall awhile to see ff be draws flies* 
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Johnny Smith cannot button hU coat. He 
IS fnl. That It the last winter^t suit. 

HmLhi'r Herj> Is pretty friendly with 

fJeoi’ire Ueningor^ so thiit it the first fly. 

Rrolhi'r Delee was an unwelcome vlsUor 
And could not got in» He was pushing the 
button for quite awhile end was atUl trying 
to gi>t in when I was on my buck. Smithy 
was with him. 

Afl the days of the year are dosing In on 
un and days of good resolutions come, wc 
also come to days of good wishes and at this 
time we will give all the boys of iiU I he locals 
good wishes and plenty of work and the good 
htmlth to be able to take care of it. So 
dosing wish and hope that our wishes come 
true* 

JailN J* S|tKK)IA.«f. 


L. U. NO. 401, RENO, NEV. 
KdiLorr 

Well, Brothers if^a a long time since you 
hi(%'e hcnril from us in Reno, due to the fact 
wi* have been very busy trying to promote 
n city electrical ordinance here which will 
put us on par with the best cities in the 
United States in regard to modern methods 
in safety and workmanship in electricAl in- 
slidlations* It has been discussed, tried and 
rejected time and time again by various in- 
terests to secure a code hero but with no 
encouraging results. The local Tin ally was 
asked for its co-operation and a committee 
waa appointed to investigate what could be 
done. After interviewing the powers that 
be in the administration of ibe city, the 
union coil tractors and bu sines a men reported 
I hat they were requoHted by the mayor find 
the city council to draw up an ordinance 
for the city of Reno, as the administration 
ftdi that the union meehanicF could ho de- 
pended upon to know the best and safest 
methods to be used ond would do so 
impartially. 

The committee wont to work and after 
aevi'ml weeks of many busy nighis of over- 
lime produced an ordinance that nny city 
w^ould approve of and be proud of it and at 
a Joint open meeting of the locnl and the 
contractors association read tludr urdiiinnee 
and were coraniended and voted the iipproval 
of both the local and the contractors na^ocin- 
tion ami given the power to present it to the 
mayor and city council for approval and 
rdoptlon. Up to the proseni date it Is in the 
hands of the committee nppointod by the 
mayor and that committed has asked a meet- 
ing to be arranged between the union com- 
mittee and themselves to further adt^ance 
iKe adoption of the union*® code. 

Brotheni, as you rend this you will realise 
what good u locnl can do to hotter condi- 
tions within its Jurisdiction and such condi- 
tiouH need not be for the locnl porHonnlly 
|}ut huLLer that they should he inwnrds the 
public in general therehy pro mot I ng u good 
will ihtii will break down that barrier that 
seems to csist In the minds of the public and 
businessmen that unions are for themselves 
only. 

As for encouragement for carrying on such 
work our experience written above, with its 
recognition that the union mwhanlc w-as 
capable of doing Impartially the work that 
others tried and failed to do, and the willing- 
ness of all concerned to co-o|icratc with our 
committee, surely dues not sound like cheer® 
for the American plan and the suppression 
of anionlRin. 

Peter J. AHDEnaoN. 


^‘Industry. org?inixcd as we urge it must 
be organixed will begin in truth an era of 
service, rational, natural development and 
productivity unmatched by past achievement 
or fancy.” — Report 0 / Exftmiwe Counrit, ,4. 
F. 0 / L, Rrocreifings, tPtS. 


L, U. NO. 407, BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 

Dear Editor: 

It has been wo me lime since old No. 407 
sent In a letter lo the WoukgK, but wc are 
still on the map, and down on the aouth-most 
tip at that. 

Wc just rvlHimted our seeond year as a 
local, with II baiii|Uet held across the Rio 
Urunde River in Malamoruff, Mexico, which 
was certainly enjoyed by every member of 
the local, itrotber Foote, our financial secre- 
tary and treasurer, jind II rot her B, M. 
Blanchard nur niudest president, absorbed cm 
much high voltage bcverageit that they were 
not able to work for a couple of days. 
Brother Whitmire, recording secretary, and 
Brother Pepperel neted as chaperones to the 
party. Harges, Undhorn, guardian of the 
gate and vice president, myself, finally had to 
corroll them hack to the U. S. A.; even 
though the bridge did dose, before w-e got 
across, ive made it hotiiB in time for break* 
fast^ This is one occasion long to be re- 
membered by member® of Local No, 407, 

1 will now try to idl you numething uboul 
llrownaville; we bnve one of the linest air- 
port® in the itate at Brownsville, and all 
electrical instannlion was done by members 
of Local No. 407. The l^uti -American Air- 


way® of Texas, lne„ have recenlly leased the 
airport, and are planning on further im- 
provements swin. 

Our citrus fruit in the valley i® known all 
over the country as the best, and carloads of 
fruit are being moved daily. It is the belief 
of every one that the crop will be doubled 
this year over hist ypfir> crop, which will 
mean 11 HUIe more work nrimnd here, T hope. 

Duck Bsanofi will open nnnn, and It looks a® 
though we will have plcnly of time to go 
hunting this year. Building U slow at pre- 
sent, and has hern the last few tnonliis. 
although most of. us manitge to get in a few 
hours each week, which help® us to get by. 

Football aeaaon is in full fwing now, and 
Brownsville Is winning all tht* game® so far, 
and 1 donT think they will have any trouble 
in taking state rhampionship in Class A. 

The Cent ml |j%hor Body at Mercedes, 
Texa®, which Includes the Lower Rio Gninde 
Valley are pJu lining on having Preairlent 
Green down frir the Valley Fair, if posaible 
for him to come. This event will take phice 
at Harlingen, Texas next mnnlh. .All crofts 
in the Valley will be repre®enled at the fair. 
Txtcal No. 407 will be there anyway. 

Well, Brothers, this ta my ftrst letter to 
the WottKiat. and if 1 get by with this one, 
ni try to write a better one next time. 

li. W, (Dick) ri-rrs. 


L. U. NO. 413, SANTA BARBARA, 
CALIF. 

Editor r 

All the buys are working. Severnt floaters 
have come in and they seem to make good 
and work looks good for the winter. 1 must 
say winter, ns l have lived back where the 
snow-diggers craw] in and pull the hole in 
after them, but me for the golden west, with 
sunshine and flowers ail the year round. 

The convention is over and 1 hope some 
of the press secretaries will give us their 
viewB ns to the results. For myself, 1 would 
hate to try and comment on them. Say, 
fellow®, read the letter that came from L, tL 
No, 24r», Toledo, Ohio* Brother Kdw. E. 
Dukeshire, you know a few thing®, more 
power to you. Four hundred delegates and 
a |4t» pension for us old men. I think you 
must be about my age; pretty soft for the 
young fellows, give u® another shot, I think 
the Joi'UNAt. iB getting better all the lime, 

1 think if ®ome of the Hrother® who put 
New York t'ity on the map could liit No. Bi, 
Los Angeles, Calif., they would not regret 
the money or time spent doing it. I have 
read the book from No. 3, they sure hjid some 
time, but I cun .®ee that Los .Angeles can be 
lined up; nothing i® impossible. 


Tliis photo was taken by myself at St. 
I,ooir Fair, 1&03. 1 don't remember their 

names but we were in Cherry*® gang. Manu- 
facturing Bfdg. Would like to hear from 
Bome of them! Well, ITl ring olT ns I have 
developed o lot of static, or t® our city 
inspector calls it. corona, a new one for nidio 
intorferi'rici!. He ha® not, hut I have and can 
get 3t for him* 

W. It. Welch. 


L. U. NO, 465, SAN DIEGO, CALIF.. 
Editor- 

Let It Ite ktioWTi, that Local No* 40^ Is a 
healthy linemen's branch of the 1* B. E. W., 
with fair financial standing. This fact, no 
doubt, has helped to keep our wage scale 
from being lower than it is. 

In the financial world when one l>u®iness 
wiahes to crush a competitor they first look 
up hi® ilnanciai standing and say ”How 
much will it cost to put him out of bu®i- 
hesfl 7" Just so, with employer® of organ- 
ised labor. 

Bo not hesitate to pay your dues, Broth- 
ers; Increase them, if necessary. Build up 
a good, fighting reset\"c fund and see to it 
that it !■ used in the proper way. Don’t 
spend money foolishly or be carried away 
with doubtful suggestions. Let's watch our 
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f^nnnces closHy Vuur fijiiipL-titorH do. Wo 
ore MS stroi^K firtandoUy in this 

dny and Wo rmisil fvght with miinoy 

itnd smart tawyors as di> our oniirioyem, 

A local may havo n wo II orp;ani£od mom- 
bership in Ihdr diatrict» but ho cU-ad 
financially. 

When one is hroke, in debt, payttijc for a 
huuEO, automohilo, gaiolioe, iniuranco, 
he hesitates tci ii«k his boss for n raUc in 
wftffes- His boss knows that and will sell 
him more stuif on the payment plan If he 
can to keep him In debt forever ami work 
At the same wako forever. 

The linemen's wage scale in San Dieifo 
has been the same i^inee 11*20, with very few 
exceptions. For the hazard we take every 
day, at a trade that cannot be replaced by 
a machine, it is high time we were asking 
for a better wage. We may then spend 
more money to increase business that there 
be more work for people who now have to 
depend (in charily* 

VVe had a fine meeting October 2. All 
ollTcers were at their stations and the hall 
was filled with members- Brother Daigle 
made a fino report of the convention in 
Fionda- The most complete one I have 
heard for many years* He also covered a 
good deal of country at his own expense, 
reporting to uk the conditions as ho saw 
them* 

When a baby has a bellyache you shake 
a rattle or pretty toy in front of him to 
get his mind off his bellyache. That is 
temporary relief hut not a cure for the 
ache. 

Now, Brothers, fine speeches, picnics, 
donees, entertninments, bowling, and hunt- 
ing may keep your mind off your snmil pay 
check, temporKrlly* but the next check will 
be the same if we don’t do something 
about it* 

d. F* Yocitm, 


L. U. NO. 4B4, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Editor; 

The position of press secretary 1 have 
found to he very interesting and oduciitionaL 
IVe learned to spell and hit the typewriter 
with one finger of each hand. This posUlon 
reminds me of the U* S. Diplomutic service* 
for the cost of maintaining the p(»sition ex- 
ceeds the income* 

Before sen Jink in my prosumnhly final 
letter (note the political phrasing) I w'ant 
to call attentlori to some of my formoi' 
letters, especially the May and dune efforts 
dealing with orga nixing and state Heensing 
of electricians* I had secretly hoped that 
iiomeone would pick thetn up and atari an 
argument, therchy ho! ping mo fill some aparc 
in the following numbers* 

I felt that In deal with nur social every- 
day affairs would be too ordinary as things 
do not happen very often in this town, io I 
had to think up some other stuff to write 
about* 

, As my subjects are exhuu^led, I am going 
to enumerate a few that I should like to 
argue about through the JojjitNAb, and 1 
think they would be interesting »s well as 
educational* 

1* Is it a good policy for labor unions to 
support a local tabor press afliliated with a 
local political party? I would say no. 

2. Is the present method of enjoying as you 
pay going to leail ns into extravagant ways? 
is it easy credit that has brought about the 
increase tn small finance companies which 
extort high interest from the borrower or 
can this be overcome by the estabUshment 
of credit umuim w iiliiji the locals? ti this 
entire structure economically sound? 

3. Will the further mcrease in the number 
of building and loan associations become a 
menace to the banking industry of the 


country? Wo of the building trades agree 
that for our trade they should In' cue our aged, 
but hoW’ far mui they go before the effect 
will be felt? Another thing we will agree 
on is that we f*h(»u1d have our members on 
the board of directors* Or should we encour- 
age the csialdishment of credit unions in 
the loi'als? 

4. Here Is one that I've given ronsidernhle 
thought to and that is the policy of letting 
jobs to a general contractor. Tbir practice 
takes the letUng of our trade out of the 
hands of the owner. In a great many causes 
we find the general contTActor bargaining 
with the suh-eontmetors much to the detri- 
ment of the trade* The architect hits lost 
most of the residence work as this Is in the 
hands of the real estate men who nr wc know 
will always try to seil at the highest price 
and pay the lowest for their product* In 
the Sunday edition of a local paper 1 Rtiw a 
fviU page advertisement of a nation id furni- 
ture houro who aro Belling homus nil furn- 
ished at so mvjch n month provided you have 
the lot, and it*s a cinch that they are not 
going to look for quality wiring in thia type 
of a sale. You might say that this Is the 
contractor’s problem* but I beUevo we are 
as much concerned as they are* 

So, there you are boys; in my mind deep 
subjects, every one of them worthy of your 
best thought, and I^m with you. Lot's argue 
them out I 

The snow will soon he falling, Tve seen 
frost in the hollow; youTI be getting out 
your heavies, and be sure and have the 
kitchen coal box filled for the missus every 
night after chores, for weVe all going over 
to Bugniaxet’s general store to hold these 
aessions. He’s got a new stock of chaw 
tobacco r, a new nabestos handle on Ihc ntove, 
the pipea are up and the old apple barrel 
is filled to the brim with Dale B* Sigler's 
(128) best grade of Oregon apples. Sh! 
Nick Carter (2121 says he saw W a pies 
(202) sneaking over with the rider mill the 
other day* C, M. S. (211) lelti about seeing 
the Woodchopper (2(18) eyeing the cord wood 
back of the store, so it*s going to be a busy 
winter for the debating society. Gotta get 
the prvaoi Vf Jiira Up for the lui&AUa and while 
I'm down (TI kinda look the supply over* 
Good night. Sec you all next timet 

P* S, Maybe theyTi wake up down there 
in Washington some day and 1 won't have to 
worry about getting that yeast nor syrup 
every so often* M, H. C'rt»TiN* 


L, U* NO. 514, DETROIT, MICH, 

Editor: 

Not having had a letter in the JoraNAL 
the past two months and not wanting to lose 
this most desirable office of presi secretary, 
I will Again endeavor to dish up some dirt 
about the doings of this organixation. First 
of all, work is none too plentiful at this 
writing and the outlook for the coming 
winter Is none too rosy* J could write quite 
a lot iihout* if this and that condition did 
not exist how many more men would be 
working and so forth, but what's the use? 
It only takes up valuable space in these 
columns and docs not help to better condi- 
tions any, so let’s just talk things over out 
on the jobs or street comers as we always 
have done and let it go at that. 

Without forceful tactics from our oflicers, 
we can never expect to get any place with 
a few of our shops, and particularly the B. 
M* and T* shop. Here is a shop that a few 
years ago (before Paul f'loutier took charge) 
was as good a shop as one would care to 
work ill, but how things have changed, or 
maybe, "how Paul has changed things**’ He 
never bad any union principles even when 
he carried n card and he certainly isn't any 
better now. 


Our II wn Bcothera are a lot to blame for 
some conditluns that exist in this and other 
shops by not adhering fltriclly to our by- 
laws and working rules, 

1 just had the experiencr, in the D, M. and 
T. shop, of finding out what happens to a 
Brother when he Uves up to his by -law's and 
working rules. 1 will not go into a lengthy 
discussion of whnt trnnspiml hut will just 
state briefly vrhat happened* 

1 refused to work on a job where the truck 
driver and errand boy (both of whom arc 
not members of our local) were sent out to 
pul slijidv* on fixlurt*^ that our lueu Imd iii- 
fitalled, and the consequences were that 1 
WAX worked in the shop for three more days 
then laid off with the miserable excuse of 
lack of work. This all was reported to 
Brother O'Connor and an issue was made of 
it by Dave and I understand Cloutier was 
called on the carpet by his employer* 

These things and many more are what In 
keeping a lot of Brothers wulking the bricks 
and until we can correct these things 
amongst our members, we can never expect 
to have any better conditions* 

A shop employing 10 men. employ them 
because they need them, and if we live up 
to our W'orking rules and by-laws, they will 
still need 10 men and possibly more* A few 
experiences like the above, U the best way, 
and I believe the only way, to bring the shops 
to time* It gives our B. A, some concrete 
form of argument with the employer and 
also tends to instill in him the feeling that 
we Are playing hal! with him and he will 
play bull with us. So the next time that the 
boss tries to put something shady over on 
you, pull out the little book, turn to page so 
and so, and Udl him tn cast an unwilling eye 
on this, and then await resultH. They will 
probably come pretty quick, but don’t lose 
heart, for the Irishman i» just itching for a 
few good excuses to nde some of these babies* 

When A mechanic has been away from his 
work with the toots for a long spell, and 
then geU back on the job, it takes a little 
time to accustom himself to the change. Now, 
why wouldn't that apply to a B. A. who has 
hud miihing more exciting to do than prob- 
uLL tiikf 2 Ihe wdft? (i>r huMit.'<unt* eLe) iu u 
show or n buggy ride? They got stale tho 
same as any one else, so let's get going. 
Brothers, and see if we can't get $100 worth 
of work for the lOO that we put out, and I 
am sure our B. A* will be tickled pink to 
get plenty of calls about these conditions* 

In closing I would tike to ask the Editor 
in behalf of our financial secretary, Jack 
Vincent, tn please piihllah and put on file, for 
hl.s mniZing lint, the following names with 
corrected addressee, then the Brothers will 
be satisfied to know that their copiea will he 
forthcoming. 

The list Itiiludt^s Jsiji* Ferule, 2515 Merrick 
Ave.; George English, Route No. 1 , Farring- 
ton; O. Gillam, 0413 Ward; R. Shapiro, 2575 
Richtons Roy Colling, 351fi Seyburn; L. G* 
Thorne, 12fifi Dufferin PI., Sandwich, Ont*; 
A. NieHct, 5070 Lakcpolnt; W. (-’arks, 243 
Winona; F* Keenan, 15820 Appoline; F. 
Robins, 2370 Elmhurst. 

Fred Robins. 

L. U. NO, 567. PORTLAND. MAINE 

Editor: 

For various and good reasons, as I try to 
excuse myiolf, combined with a general 
deaf I h of news it has been necessary for me 
to absent my contTibutions for two months 
and yet In the face of this near calamity 
the Jm'RNAL managed to gain impetus to 
stagger along without my Assistance. Prob- 
ably my effort will throw a grcAter trig into 
tbe wheels of progress but anyway Fm back 
long enough to tell the electrified world that 
happens to be interested that Maine hasn't 
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been loi>|iec! off the map nor the 1. E. E. W, 

The «torm end furore preeedinir cmr state 
elecUon Imii «ub«idpil con tide rub ly upon the 
re.^ult of the rererendum vote whereby eitf* 
^ens tomewhnt turpritinjrly rejected what np- 
penred to he n populnr nttenipt to export 
surpiuH hydro-elect tie power and this in the 
fore of thumlerinjf promiBU by prominent 
men and the pres*! ihnt unleas the result of 
the vote would permit the exportation of 
power, various cnterprlien would be forced 
ekewhere and all employers fed to the howl- 
inp^ woU'e» or ^me worse fate. 

But the hostile attitude of citisenry mostly 
in rural dii^t riels. i witched off the power, yet 
the hifT indiislries have made no attempt to 
transfer nor has here been any cessation of 
work on the biir Wyman dam at Bin|irham* 
where, whether this job U In Utile Maine or 
further west ih as hijr as they build 'em, so 
no doubt if we nU set quiet, action of the 
next Jettisliiture will open the way to foroi^tri 
market iiTid the power eotnpanu'fl who are 
assumin^^ control of many niiila and indus- 
tries will be editing pretty. 

The slenthinjj ability of uur president and 
temporary business ajeoat, (*has. Kibbentrop* 
detected and ferreted out another miacrennt 
who wna wilhtn our jurisdiction on a Vita- 
phone InBtnllntlon and although he was a 
member of several years slantUng In a prom- 
inent local he had ronvenienlly neglected or 
forgotten the formality of depositing his 
card, which oversight on his part depleted 
our treasury to the extent of $27 and was 
so entirely uncalled for that aome of the 
boys could hardly be censured for criticiiing 
sfimewhiit harshly a member who forgot to 
bring hir card probably for the first time 
since he had it. 

Keep on niming. Brothers, we don't mind 
aince our fldillers exiict a tribute of at least 
per hour plus transportation and 
incidentnls. 

We have entrusted our hall and all nppur- 
lenances I hereunto, together with a main- 
tenance fund, to the sagacity and ability of 
our financial secretary, C. Arthur Smith, who 
in his olTlclal cripncity ns businoss manager 
has secured our confidence that in a rensou- 
nble time he can Temeve some of thir red 
that has adornetl our hooks Ihis past year. 

Brother Smith hus In times past filled all 
the chairs of otTice, all convtoitionB. delegates 
and commiHiM*s and H has Imcome necessary 
for U8 in creiiU" now ofllces In order to keep 
pace with his activity. 

The (irnnd Army rfinvenllon wits held In 
Portland lb in rail and In spite of on off 
center ha'ation geographically was a big dele- 
gation and at present the 27th annual con- 
vention of the Maine Teachers* A.«sociation 
ii holding sessions here with some T.tMlO 
membership attendance and a big business 
meeting tonight. 

M. M, MrKcs'jJY. 


L. U, NO. 586, HULL. QUE., CAN, 

Editor: 

Autumn is here with rich golden 

colors and cool mornings; soon we will be 
looking for the inside inbs. Or have we 
harvested enough "kale" that wc can den in 
for the wiiil.er? 

When President Sinitli returned from the 
convention with rosy cheeks and hroml 
smiles, hi* brought, a mcH!*agc of cheer and 
grent bape- for unionism. Much was don** 
to secure our position In world affairs, the 
future wdil reveal its full significance. Only 
the strong willed can fight for better prin- 
ciples and hot ask what do I get fnr it? 
Hut the honor of the trip encourages a man 
to put forth his hest efforts. Frank Love, 
now In Toronto, we hear, got no bouquet 
from us yet, but never mind, Frank, we 
haven't forgotten your efforts* 


Brother Brooks intimnles we may reduce 
the Initiation fee. We know he has our in- 
terests at henrt, but our fees are now the 
lowest anywhere, and who won't come in 
now might be glad to come in at any price 
later. Anyway, from about fifi lust winter 
to over IHl members now Is n sign of growth 
and more are coming in Rtendily. 

If the proposed Research Building goes 
ahead they will probably require union 
men; the Buckingham job U beginning La 
absorb union men, algo, men are starting 
on some eanai job near the city. One thing 
we can say la that all from this local have 
been working steadily, and thul'g something. 

Prime Minister .MacDonald visited ua and 
impressed us grently hy the magnitude of 
his task, {'crtainly no one can do more or 
u.se his influence for a better purpose than 
to reduce the dreadful and needless war or 
defense^' exponditureB, to relievo un- 
employment and better goclul conditionn. 
There certainly la no renHon why nnynno 
should lack the necesgitieB of life or Mvo 
in slums, as nuture furnisher: plenty of raw 
material and free. If there is not enough 
made to go n round, why can't the worklesB 
work and have enough for nil? If tt*g over- 
production, why can't wc get our share? 
That is why men say, **We want a nickel 
more.'* 

Ed. RtTNCis. 

L. a NO* S95, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Editor: 

Union eondilions here arc a lot better than 
they were, thanks to Organiser Fi^eley and 
our BusiRess Agent Stallworth, who was of 
great nssiitnnec to Mr. l-'celey In rounding 
up the shops, 1 can't say we are 100 per 
cent yet, but hope to he soon. 

The working conditions in Oakland hnve 
been considerohly good thif year. Most of 
the boys have been working a greater part 
of the time, and here's hoping they have 
put something aside to bold them over the 
alack time which will come once In awhile. 
We had several large jobs here this year. 
One of them being the !L f’. Fapwell build- 
ing, which J will say was dona hy n human 
contractor. By that, I mean, a contractor 
who saw fit to pul to work more than four 
or five men. 

Most of the conlractor.1 out here get n 
large job and only employ four or five men 
and keep Uie rest of the hoys worniing the 
chairs. The contractor thiit handled the II. 
C. t’apwell job employed *Ul men at one time, 
so you can understand w^by 1 call him a 
human contractor. If we only had a few 
more of hla kind, it would help condltlont 
immensely. 

The big thing here Just at present seems 
to be the five-day week* M'hen it was first 
thought up the boys w'ere very much en- 
thused and didn't seem to mind toalng a half 
day's pay. But when it was ttUced before 
the contractors, they didn't -leAn to take to 
it so well. They admitted It w*as a good 
thing, but as yol they were in no position 
lo grant it. Some fear of the American plan 
still exrsta among them, but to mo It recalls 
the time when w-e were kids and killeil n 
snake. No matter how much you crushed or 
cut it to pieces Its tail would keep wiggling 
until the sun went down. So I gue.ss as soon 
ns the sun goes down and the tail stops 
wiggling, the contractors will lose their fear 
of the much rnia re presen ted American plan. 

r would like to make n report on the con- 
vention, but Hi this writing the delegates 
have not returned, but I feel very confident 
that whatever the boys ivenl after they wiil 
bring back, n& DrotHers Stallworth, Durrell 
and McTiegh are three of the groatest boys 
in No. 505 and arc always doing something 
to make it a bigger and better local. 


And ohl f almost forgot to tel) you about 
the system w-e have adopted to get a large 
attendance to our meetings, thanks to one of 
our bright Brothers. Each Brother present 
puts 15 cenlB in the kitty and the nnmesi 
of all the members are put in a box. Three 
names are drawn at each meeting and if any 
of these three are present they win the 
money. If none of the three are present the 
kitty is held over until the next meeting. 
Increasing each time. We find this a very 
good scheme to get a large attendance at 
each meeting. Now, some of you locals who 
have a hard time getting Brothers to attend 
try this. 

J. B. ISAACHOK. 

Scribe Tro Tern, 
Rockwell, 

Frees Secretary. 


L. U, NO. 640, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Kditon 

"The Cnld Spot of America." That is. 
what the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
and other civic organizations have named 
the Salt River Valley. 

Boys, It ir just like other places* this 
wide world over, in this respect: you get 
a portion of what you produce. There are 
people here as elsewhere who want cheap 
lahor and high commodity prices. 

We have been told hy members who have 
eome here recently, particularly from the 
west roast, that posters were out advertis- 
ing Phoenix and the Salt River Valley as a 
haven for building tradesmen, mitlrons of 
dollars being spent in building and more to 
begin soon. 

Local No, fi40 takes this opportunity to 
tell the Brothers that we have plenty of 
men now to handle any construction pro- 
gram in this vicinity. Please look heforo 
you leap and save the executive board the 
trouble of refusing loans or donations. 

Thank you, 

ROV CoMdEB. 


L, U* NO. 675, ELIZABETH, N. J* 
Editor: 

This is the time of the yenr when the 
ucHool eomnvltteo is up in arms due to some 
delinquents, Borne localities have their own 
classes while others depend upon the public 
school system. In this locality we depend 
u|ion the public school system although we 
have been fortunate^ in having the tench ers 
^elected from this locaL The -iUperinteh- 
dent fioems to he a very eongenial sort of it 
fellow and has co-operated with us in every 
way possible. By so doing he has gained 
th« confidence of the school committee as 
well asE the respect of the student body. 
Nevertheless, there are always a certain 
few who feel that they should be exempt 
from attending classes and that ii one rea- 
son why the committee has its hands full. 
The committee this year Is composed of 
Brothers Haas, B. Kirlc, Zimpfer and Saraco, 

A sort of a proposition was pul to the 
committee last year by the superintendent 
which sceniofl to have some very good 
paints. Its mnin object ivould be to elimi- 
nate our examining board by having the 
examination lU the "school whore the In- 
struction is given. Then in order that we 
might have a high standard of npprentice.- 
it was proposed to have an Intelligence test 
given under the supervision of the super- 
intendent, 7'hii w*ould weed out those of an 
inferior grade nod they would be diverted to 
some other trade. The plan was well con* 
structed and eagerly absorbed ,by the 
teachers and some of the eommitteo. How- 
ever, Brotber Pender seemed to believe we 
should stick to our own way of selecting the 
apprentice and method of examination. He 
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bailed his dtfcislon on the faet that we 
would have no say in whom we were to 
accept and take only those w'hom w'e were 
toll] would be fit. We had no repreaenta- 
tive lit this test to jud|<e the ijual ill cations 
of the applicnnt and would accept the de- 
cision of those separate and entirely sev- 
ered from the trade. On thin IhouKht the 
Ilian lost ground and later was ahamloned. 

Not HO very long after this an article ap- 
peared, in one of our metropo titan news- 
papers^ hy nr in vn??tigiitor hired for that 
purpose* to learn wdiy so many w'hile calliir 
help were unemployed. Thin irentleman 
hrouKht out the statement that there were 
entirely too many seeking that vocation and 
offered as a remedy that the schools of 
higher education raise their tuition. Thus, 
the youth of moderate means would be dis- 
couraged and seek other business. 

Now it all reverts back to the suggestLOti 
of the Buperintondent, Entirely too many 
chiliircn are going in for the business 
course and it was their intention to divert 
half of them to the trades. We should 
be the goat to further their plans. We 
should Hood our local in order to protect 
them. The plumber went along on the plan 
but you can rest assured they will select 
their own apprentices hereafter. 

This plan is probably being tried through- 
out the country and every local should lie 
alert no to its real purpose. It is very 
cleverly planned and is generally put over 
by a teacher who has gained the conOdence 
of the committee. Oftentimes the teacher 
is urmware of its real intent, but those be- 
hind the curtain know what it is all about- 

This is also the time of the year vre have 
our nomination and election of olfteers. 
Scunotimes there is a lot of mud slinging 
and often a lot of so-called “whispering.'’ 
Now, Hrothers, do your own thinking. Judge 
a candidate by his past actions and record. 
Tie careful of the one who, a month or so 
lie fore election, is deeply intercHted in the 
affairs of your local and linds plenty of 
fuuU with its o0icers, Watch out fn;- the 
one who tells you how the building should 
be run. Fim! out If ho bought a tioml or 
if be completed his payments. Invariably 
you will find the fault finder one of those 
Uroihers who were not interested when we 
were looking for a loiin when the building 
was purchased but now have much rriticiam 
to offer. It is up to you to accept or reject 
but be fair in your judgment of every can- 
didate. 

I failed to mention that Brother Du- 
nesRis was one of the members of the 
outing committee. Rest assured, Mrs, Du- 
riessis, he attended every meeting of the 
committee. 

Brother Gregory' is a very remarkable 
fellow, Tighe. 


L. U, NO, 731. INTERNATIONAL 
FALLS. MINN, 

Editor: 

As no letter from our local haa iippcarcd 
in the JoUfiNAr, for some time 1 write to 
inform you readers that we are still alive and 
prospering. During the past year we have 
KulTercd the loss of one or two membcr.s, hut 
two new members wer^ installed at our last 
meeting so that our numerical strength has 
been sustained. 

There la enough employment to keep onr 
members busy and relations with our em- 
ployers have been most harmonious* «o that 
we have enjoyed the benefits of peace 
conditions. 

Our short northern summers have again 
come to a close, and while the autumn 
weather up to the present has been delightful 
the frosty nights and occnaionnl chilly 
winds remind us that winter is approaching. 


and our thoughts turn to the warm fireside 
in the comfort of which w*e may enjoy the 
programs coming to us from various centers 
ov^or the radio. While enjoying these treats 
we feel grateful to that aged wizard of the 
electrical world* Thonuia Edison, whose in- 
ventive genius has done ao much to provide 
our h nines with light and cheer. We rejoice 
at the honor confeiTe<l upon the inventor in 
the recent celebrntioti at Dearbonii Mich.* 
of the fiftieth anniverHury of the invention 
of the incandescent lamp. Our wiah is that 
Mr. Edison may have yet many years of 
vigorous life in which to pursue his produc- 
tive research work for the benefit of his 
fellows. OlAULES SECSWORtll. 

L. U, NO. 912* COLLINWOOD. OHIO 
Editor: 

We are nearing the end of another year, 
and in many ways it has been a satisfactory 
year. Our wages were increased* our dance 
held last May was a success and thanks to 
the guild work of Brother Fred Baring, a 
very successful clam bake was held at his 
home on October 12, Our new by-laws are 
still hanging lire but hope they will be 
at raigh timed out before Our Kavings 

fund* authorised over two years ago, has 
been started and this will give us a con- 
stantly growing emergency fund. Our en- 
ter tain meTiit fund ia nlao prow in g, thanka to 
the generosity of Vico i^resident Thomas 
Hart, who donated his salary to this fund, 
and also his time and the use of his auto- 
mobile in assisting General Chairman Mc- 
Cullough to organize delinquent members. 

Friday, October 18, f'cllinwood Shop Fed- 
eration held a mass meeting for the purpoHo 
of organizing all non-union w-orkers em- 
ployed on the N, Y, C. in the Cleveland 
District, Some very good speakers were 
heard* among them Brother Fitzgerald, and 
Brother Ullery of the cnmieii. “Skinny" 
Jones and “Alectrirpic" Rossmann of Local 
No. 912, and Brother Brown of the machin- 
ists, Brother Brown enu me rated the bene- 
fits received by the railroad worker through 
urgahi^ed 1hLui- smd expkiiised to I Ice nuu- 
union man what a piker he was to accept 
these benefita and not pay hia share. He 
also critietzod the card man who paid his 
dues, did not ait end niectingr but bellowed 
like a hull hecauao he did not like the way the 
iot^al was being run, think this over, 

Brothers. 

In Deceniber we nominate and elect our 
offiicers for the coming year. Now is the 
time lo air your grievances. If you don't 
like the way the local is operating* come up 
to the first meeting in December and nomi- 
nate your man* then come back to the second 
meeting in December and elect him. This 
organization needs new blood in the official 
family. Some of our officers have been In 
office so long they arc growing barnacles 
and getting diildish, We have dozens of men 
able to fill the chairs of ofiiee and attend the 
conventions and bring hack an intelligent 
report. If you take the "J.et George Do Tt" 
attitude too long, George will begin to think 
he owns the darn thing. 

The entertainment committee has some- 
Ihing up their sleeve for election night so be 
there early and cast your vote and don’t 
delay the game. 

We ivill shortly endure the annual Com- 
munity Fund epidemic, aponaored by the big- 
gest open shop an if American plan enthu- 
isasts in Cleveland. If you work in an 
American plan shop you give a day’s wages 
or get your time, Wc organized railroad 
workers throw away two dollars every year 
because the shop crafts don't get together in 
a body and refuse to allow their money to 
be used to pay for banquets and commissions 
to charity workers. You don’t see the train- 


men or switchmen digging down in their 
jeanjS or go see the boss. 

Well, Brothers, the press secretary fourni 
his pencil Would like to .?ee Bome art teles in 
the JoiJiiNAL from other railroad i oca la. We 
have members from Chicago, III,, to New 
Ca,stU% Bu., who would like to hear the news, 

Biu. Blake. 


L* U* NO, 1037, WINNIPEG, MAN.* 
CAN. 

Editor: 

.Are all wires alive? 

How many electrical workers pursuing 
their daily taBks have been asked this ques- 
tion? Most of us, I believe, at some time or 
other have. Many* I daresay, have answered 
in the affirmative. Many may have said no. 
Apropos of this question* on the afternoon 
of Oi-tober 14, a gang uC linemen employed 
by I he Winnipeg Electric Company, under 
forenian Brother Chas, Oulette, were engaged 
replacing a amnll gauge primary wire with 
a heavier one* The new wire had been 
erected and connected up to take caro of the 
service and the foreman had called to the 
men at each end that the old wire was all 
clear, forgetting that it was still coniurth»fi 
up to Ji tnuisfonnct:' and being fed from the 
center, to cut it down. The primary was cut 
at both ends ami let down on a hand I hie. 
Brother Oulette took hold of the end before 
it tniU'hcil the ground and received the full 
voltage. He lived about one-half hour. 

Arc all wires alive? Yes, Emphiitically 
yea. All wires are alive and should be treated 
as such, whether they are alive or dead. They 
shoulii he treated in the same manner as the 
unloaded gun. 

This may scorn a somewhat crude expre.^- 
sioti but I can think of no better way of 
emphasizing my point. Too much care can- 
not be tfkken in the handling of high voltage 
wires. Here we have a Brother worker who 
had spent over 30 years as u linemuri and 
most of that as a foreman handling a high 
voltage wire standing on the ground without 
even leather gloves on. What n terrible 
example to sot up to a younger man in the 
business or even the general public looking 
on. There are hundreds of deaths and burns 
every year from electric shock, most of them 
from carelosflnpss nr indifiTerenre to the 
danger of handling live wires, A largo per- 
centage could have been avoided with a little 
care. D has been said that all medical 
doctors* rniE takes are in the ccmeteriea, but 
a lineman as a rule only makes one mistake. 
It is nlns. only too often, his first and last. 
There is a page, near the end of our Joitiinal, 
giving a list of the death claims paid by the 
Brotherhood, every month. It seems to aver- 
age from tSO*fiOO to S3 a, 000 a month* and a 
large percentage of these deaths are from 
electrocution. Think of it! Of a member- 
shfp of about 100,000 (I may not be exactly 
right in my figures Brother Eilttor* if not 
please correct thcin’l we lose, at the rate of 
paying the full Si *000 for each death* Prom 
30 to 30 a]riiihi.a-s evci'y inoiith. Over an 
average of one every day. 

With this percentage of experienced work- 
men, since only the best are members of the 
1, B. E. W,* what must be the percentage 
amongst the poorer protected who are not 
members of our Brotherhood ? 

Brother Oulette leaves a widow and a largo 
family. Ilia funeral was one of the largest 
ever helii In the Roman Catholic city of St. 
Boniface, and was attended by a large mem- 
bership of Local No, 1037, 

have had a very busy summer, the 
weather is holding fine* and everybody in 
the local is working* even the energetic B, A.* 
Brother McBride. 

An embargo on wheat transportation would 
hit some of the railroad electricians tmt it Ls 
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hoped thia won't last 10111 ^* I expecttui to 
see some report of the convention in the 
October JoUfiNAt but I rend it from “kiver 
to kiver*^ and failed to get even a hint of 
where the next convention ia to be htdd. I 
have h;nird rumors that It is to be Toronto. 

We appreciate the honor. Brother meni- 
bers, that ( anada is to be the ^atherinK 
place for and I am sure that whoever 

comes to it, tlmt you will fmd it a hospi table 
country^ with plenty to eat. and drink. 

Irvink. 


L, U. NO, 1154, SANTA MONICA, 
CALIF. 

Kditor ^ 

I am approaching your columns with a 
few line? from Local 1154. We are marking 
time with no great rush for the boys but 
still every one is managing to pay dues, re- 
gardless of our torn down comliUons. We 
have had up hill sledding for the past year 
and no one to lay it to but some of our 
good neighborly Brother officers that are in 
the field trying to use the rule or ruin 
tactic. 

When H local has auch a wide ami open 
field to W(»rlt to as our Idg sister local ami 
W'ith only half the membership they really 
ought to have, I think it is time the good 
Brothers of that local BhouUi take notice 
and find out w-hat they are paying their of- 
ficers for or what their auperiora are doing 
for their support. It seems that the prO'per 
procedure for a bunch of officers is to work 
for the welfare of their own jurisdiction 
instead of running around in other loc«r» 
territory and invading other locals' rights. 
These officers arc supposed to know their 
territorial rights and are a dumb bunch if 
they don'L Nevertheless our Studio LocaT 
No. 4fl, I. B. E. W.. might he uble to explain. 

Our own Local No. 1151 is only a small 
local and we have made and maintained our 
own conditions the past seven or eight 
,\ear^. holding our ovrn with the contractors 
and all concerned up to about a year ago 
when outsitle communications w^ere sent to 
oM of our contractors offering to furnish 
skilled mechanics at a dollar a day uiuler 
our scale. Well, we all II have our comli- 
tions here but the injustice done is hard to 
forget. It .seems the mo.st feasible thing for 
a local of that respect generally is to build 
a solid foundation for their castle to rest 
upon, pave the way for better conditions, 
better wages+ decent hour.s and adopt a 
tern whereby they can control their own 
members in regard to working hours ami 
wages and to force them to abide by their 
own constitution and bylaws. 

It seems that our big local should be the 
bell cow in this herd sur rounded by the 
small suburban locals. Kho should set the 
example for all the small locals to follow in 
the surroumling territory in such as wages, 
hours, etc. Let her pursue the proper 
tactics and receive the support of all the 
small locals, then we could say we are or- 
ganized. But as it is you will find men 
working all through the siiburbani territory 
at under scale wages at all hours, possibly 
a lantern hanging on a rafter to see by or 
else out tu the morning before the rooster 
crows and on lots of cases upon being in- 
vestigated they have got a ticket in their 
pocket and they jut?t manage to keep three 
steps nbeaf! of the business agent, but as 
long as he is in some one else's territory 
it's all right; It's a cinch our bushiess agent 
doesn^t get any co-operaf Ion, Our members 
report alioiit crinditions every day. 

I have for my first tirm* to bear or learn 
of any of our member.^ runnirtg hay wire or 
going into another territory and scabbing 
on some other local, in fact our business 
agent has a line on every man in the local 


where and what he is daing, and there is 
no local BO largo but what you can keep 
track of Ita me rube rs either by one system 
or the other. 

After reading the booklet published by 
International Vice President H, H. Broach, 
it leads me to heiiove if we had a man of 
our liking nnd of that power some of the 
west coast locals might get somewhere, but 
our representation seems to be mighty 
weak, with no co-operation at all, I have 
Silt in our liulge meetings and listened to 
our businesa representative speak on the 
good of the order time and again, that new 
methods must he injected in locals of the 
present day. Brother IL H. Broach says the 
same thii^g. It stands to reajson that con- 
ditions of yesterday are altogether different 
today* I think the book written by Brother 
Broach should he read by every Brother In 
the business* We have the organized forces 
today of hundreds of different denomina- 
tions combated to fight organized labor. We 
hav*e it in our own locality the name as all 
other locals hjive. It seems that the sue- 
cessful IocjiIh maintain a good stuff of poll- 
tifians and they seem to get somewhere. 
Ai one of our neighbor locals is us- 

ing those methods and seema to be gaining 
great headway, both in filling their ranks, 
better wages, better hours, in fact better 
conditions all the way aniund and the best 
of it is there seems to be no let up* They 
just keep *?tepfdng along at a steady gait, 
and it secrus that Local No* 18 is about tu 
receive the distinction of being the bell 
cow in this locality. More power to them 
ami their level heailed and business-like 
Uctics. We will soon reach another mile 
post of the ifresent cetitury and let us 
trust that the next lap in thia race will be 
one of sweeter conditions and better under- 
stand! ngjs of what we are up against and 
when it is aeconaptished we can say W'ell 
done. The Horn Blower, 


Woinen’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U. NO. 613- 
84, ATLANTA, GA. 

Editor: 

The article by Worker's Wifo^' in the 
September issue of our Jourmaij whs en- 
joyed and apprechited by every’ member of 
our auxiliary and we are truly grateful for 
the encouraging praise of our endeavors to 
start an auxiliary to w^ork with, and be 
helpful to, the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers* Why should not the electrical 
w'orkers have an auxiliary to every local? 
Not only for sociability, although social wmrk 
in auxiliaries is pleasant and worthwhile, 
but after all auxiliaries should exist in order 
la help themadves, the families of their 
menjbers and most important of alL to 
enable them to learn trade union prmcipleK 
and how to serve the cause of organized 
labor. 

We will now tell of some of the activities 
of our own auxiUnry during the busy month 
of September, Being in the Labor Day par- 
ade was a pleasure and w'c are certainly 
proud of our boys, who won first prize and 
justly deserved it. On September 15, Atlanta 
was honored by a short visit from some of 
the .Miami dclcgateg. Among those who wel- 
comed them were the following auxiliary 
members, Mrs. Prank Winters, president; 
and Sisters Weir, Pair, Elder and Kilburn- 
We eonsUlcrecl It a delightful privilege to 
meet these Brothers from the convention and 
also the vvives of some who accompanied 
them. We were only sorry that they did not 
have the opportunity to sec iiU the places of 
historical interest in and near Atlanta, and 


saiiipie generously some of the famous 
Atlanta hospitality. President Winters 
wishes to announce her appreciation of the 
help given her by Brother Noble in secur- 
ing names of those whom we might interest 
in the idea of forming auxiliaries in their 
dties* 

most outstanding social event w'as a 
party given us on September 25* by Sister 
Puma Boone at her beautiful home on Ashby 
St, Slater Buonv is a delightful hoatess and 
although the weather was bad a large num^ 
her of the Sisterfl were preacni* A feature 
of the afternoon was aevernl contests, con- 
ducted by Sister Bruce Stroud, who is iil- 
wnya thinking up interesting things to amuse 
our members* Prizes were won by Sisters 
McClure, Englctt and Elliott. President 
Winters was one of the winners of the booby 
prizes. After a deiidoua course of refresh- 
ments were served Conductress Kilburn, 
Chaplain Elliott and our hostess were each 
presented a aurpHse gift from the auxiliary. 
Wo regret Ihat beenuse of illness Sister Edith 
Wushburn, our warden, was unable to be 
present to receive her gift. We missed her 
very much and are happy to know that she 
is feeling better and able to be about. We 
congratulate SUtcr Boone on the success of 
her party. Everyone reported a wonderful 
time- 

Since summer vacations are over, our 
meetings have been very well attended- We 
visit our sick and send them flowers and 
never forget to boost the union label. 

Will not other auxiliaries elect press sec- 
retaries and meet us in the Jl>l^^NAn? We 
can bo very helpful to each other, exchanging 
ideas on how to increase our mombershipa, 
raise funds for the treasuries and other ways 
and means of helping our Brothers. Do not 
hesitate to write to Mrs. Frank Winters* 611 
Glenwood Ave., Atlanta, Ga., for informa- 
tion on how' to organize an auxiliiiry. 

Wishing success to everyone* 

Mrs* Hakriet M. Elleott, 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY, L. U. NO, 108. 

TAMPA, FLA* 

Editor: 

The Women's Auxiliary of I^ocnl No. lOS 
elected permanent a Ulcers at our Inst meet- 
ing, October hL They are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. E. Beck; vice president, Mrs. 
•j'Ted'' Gower; secretary* Mrs* L* T. Payne, 
and treasurer, Mrs. B* J. Hamilton. 

We have changed our meeting to nights 
instead of afternoons. This change was 
made so some of the women could attend 
who were employed during the day. Due to 
the change we had two new members join 
lit our last meeting and hope to have more 
soon. We now meet the same night as the 
local* 

Hereiofore, we had two business meetings 
a mcmlh, but have decided to have n husiness 
meeting the first Thur?^day in the month and 
the next a social meeting at someone's home* 
inviting all membera from the local. 

Our first social was a Hallowe'en Party 
given at the home of Mrs. Beck* 165 W. Wood- 
lawn Ave., on October 18. It was well at- 
tended and everyone had a good time* Games 
were played during the evening. Those win- 
ning prizes were: Mr. L. T. Payne. Mr. C* E. 
Beck, Mrs. A* (\ Hamm and Mrs. F. M. 
Philips. After the games refreshment.s of 
doughnuts ami coffee were served. 

Our next aocSnl will be at the home of 
Mr, and Mrs. L. T. Payne, 61L^E. Park Ave*, 
The date will ho announced later. 

Our auxiliary will be glad to hear from 
the other auxiliariea and wull try to answer 
all letters* 

Mrs. L* T. Payne, 

511 E* Park Ave*, 

Tampa* Fla* 
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Thorwald J, Lund, L. U. No. 195 

Wher4*afi in Tlif; InUtiki.' wIb 

dom„ hus Been Jtr ia remote from our mhlBt 
oiir re^jvected friornl nml Brother, Thnrwiilci J. 
Lund: and 

Wlieri-aa tlnrln^ the manj- yrarB hi* hns been 
a member of our to<?al he haa conaialently 
fmi^ht for the idenlx for which thJa origan Iks- 
ttnn was foiiijded : uml 
Whereas he Iihh uhvaya been it I me (trirl 
loyal frloml and 1 trot her; now therefore he k 
ItcsolTcd, by Lorik Union No. 1. H. of 

K. W.. in meikintr iisBembted, That onr moat 
heartfelt aymjiilthy bn extended to the biS 
reaved relattveH of our depart ed Urntlier, 
Thorwald lamd ; ami be It further 
Tie solved, That tills rceoUitioii be Bp mid 
on the mi nil ten of thlo loeal union, and I hat 
a eopy be mailed (o the Kifudrlcul Workers 
dmirnal for luibllenl Uiti : and he k further 
Resolved, Thai our ehnrr*»r lie draped in 
motirning^ for a tierloil of 30 day« in memory 
of our deparual Brother. 

umv. a. WRUNKU, 
Recordimr ?SiN^retnry. 


TKomaa S. Hagerty, L. U, No* 21 

Whereas l( has pleased Almighty ftod. in 
riis infinite wisdom, to remove from i>nr inidRt 
onr worth 3 " Brother, Thomas S. naj?erl 3 " t ami 
whereas tn the di^atii of Brother llafterty lioent 
Unfiin No. 21, 1, H. E. W.. hafl Inat ope of 
Its loyal and devored memhors : therefore he It 

Resolved, That Uneni T'uiou 21 ark now lues 
Its jrreat loss In the death of mir dear iindher 
ami hereby expressea Its appreelatlnn of ihii 
Korriees he remlr-red to onr cause; nud In* it 
further 

Resolved, That Local rnkm No. 21 extend 
ka eondolenee to the fumlly of Brnflu r Hair- 
ert 3 ^ hi tlvia I heir t ime of ereat aJUk-Hon; be 
It further 

Resolved, That a I'opy of lio-se roardiiHoiis 
III' sent to the family of our late ftrotluT. n 
ropy be spread on the niiinikef:i of our UfM’af 
Union No, 21 find a ropy hr sent (o ihr offlriiil 
Jourunl of our Ilrofhorboml for paid Irni Urn. 
JOHN M. !,IND8AV, 

JAMRK ,f. rAVANAf OIT. 
WlUdAM LINHNAY. 

Cojnm litre. 


Charles Oulelle, L. U* No, 1037 

Whereas the Aliidulity t«od, in THs wJsdnm, 
haa seen fit to remove m;r lute Brother, 
rimrles nulette„ b\' eleetrociition ; therhdore lie 

IE 

Rpsolveil. That (lili? local rejerets Mic jaias- 
liur of one of Its rddest membera; ihut wr 
enudfiie the loss of a husEiand and fa f her; 
that a eoov of ihla he seul to onr rmciul 
.Tournu!: that a cop^* Ut* stiread rpn the Tuinutes 
of tills iin’etlug and lhaf our ehiirler hr d raped 
for a period of 311 lilij'fl, 

R. fJ, TRVINM 
Vrem Sceridiiry. 


George Burgeaa, L. U* No, 691 

Whereas Almlulki^ timl has seen fit *o take 
onr Brother, fteorge Bnryess, from luieril 
Union No. dhl wdiililn in the perrorrannre of Ida 
duties: therefore ite [f 

Resulved, That we, Loeitl I'nimi Xn. dl*l. as 
a Tinbm hi throtlierl.v love, extend onr lieepest 
and heartfelt svmiuklH* to his bereaved wife, 
relatives, frii-uiiK and iiieodjers td I.eeul Union 
No. flfn ; and lie It further 
Resolved, That we lirape our ehnrfer for a 
pFwhnl of 30 days in due respect lo Ida metric 
ory, and a eopy of ihese resribdlouM he seiil 
tti'hls wife, a copy be spread on llie minutes 
of Lomil t’niiin nV, 13H1 and a copy be aent to 
Ihe (iffieiaJ Journat for pubileation. 

It, K. HOlHtXigUE, 

1 i ccord i n ir Si n ‘t a ry , 


E* H* Charlenwortli, L* U, No. 382 

Whereaft Almiffhty (iod. In IHs infinite wis- 
dom. haa lit in remove from onr midst 

onr respected friend and T rot her. K. li. 
U ha rl cs wo r* h : n ri I 

Whereas during the many years he has hmui 
u Luuiulo:-r of onr organiBation he him eon 
slstently Hoiight for llie ideals for which lliin 
organ izat ion wna founded: ami 

Whereas tie has always been n true and 
loyal friend of orgitiilised labor; new, tjicre- 
fore be R 


Resolved, by Local rnbui No. 3K2, I. B. E. 
W., ill Hunting iisi^-nibleil, 'Hiut our most 
heartfidr «y input hy be extemlcd to Ihe be- 
reaved wife of our departed Brother; and be 
it further 

Hesoived, That this resolution be s|iread 
on ihc mi initial of thin loeal union, and that 
a eo|i>* be nniRed to the idllHnl piiM leaf ion of 
this iirganiantUm. the Rlectrlenl Workers' 
Journal: and he k further 

Resolved, That our charter he draped in 
mo urn Rig for a perliid of 3d tJayn in memory 
uf our detuiricd Brother, 

V. B. HR KUNE, 

FI mi ncln I Seereln ry . 

V, C, Sprouse^ L* U, No, 937 

IL \\]ih Ihi- I lee pest sorrow uprl regret 
that we. Hie meinliers of Loeril linlim No, 337. 

I. B. 1C. \V., nf Riehinoud. Vrt., mourn the 
sudden death of onr Brother, V, S^prouse. 

Whereaw we (?xtend onr etneere symimthv 
and coodolrnce to his bereaved family, and 
ioa» their flufrow be lessened by the knowl- 
edge Hint his work has been widl doue, ami 
may Rod. In Ills Inllttke tvlsdoin. I dess ami 
eoliiforr them: be R 

Resolved, That a copy of this resotutlon be 
sent Hie family, a eopv he ri^mrded in the 
minutes and a ropy sent ihr olllelal Journal 
and that our charter be draped for a period 
of 3fi fill 3 " a. 

E. r. Mt'RRAY. 

W. LATHAM, 

Kesobit tmiH i ‘oinmtttce. 

J. A. HHCLFETnx, 

flee ret ary. 

F. 1. HARHIH. 

JTt Hldent. 


Alfred Bergman, L. U. No, 263 

Wliereas Alnilglily Rod, !ii Ills In Unite wis* 
iloiui has Moeii Ot to remove from onr mbist 
mir respected friend and Brother. Alfred Berg- 
man, tvhile In llic performance of his duties: 
therefore be It 

Resid%ed, That wc extend, our sincere a.vm- 
pnthy and coniiolenoe to his bereaved ramily. 
that Hicv (liny he strengthened in their sor- 
row arnl benuivetnetit ; and be R further 

Residved, That a copy of these resolutions 
he went to Tirol her Bergman's family, a cop.y 
to the Jnuroul id Eleetrienl WorUera, and a 
copv be spread iipim OUT inlmBcs; iitnl he ii 
further 

Resolved, That onr charter be draped in 
mourn Eng for a period of 3(1 days In memnr.v 
of our departed Brothor. 

T.EO T. RRERORV, 
EDWABT> K. KnriT, 
iL R PFKFFHR, 

rmiimIUec. 


David M* OUen, L, U. No, 122 

We, the members of Tmeal No, 122, L B. 
E. W,. of Rrejif I'alls, Mont., have been called 
upon lo pay our last (ribule of lesnoet ami 
litgli esteem to mir Brother. David M. Olsen, 
who suddenly departed from us in the prime 
Ilf life while to'rrorriiiiig lil« diillcji; therefore 
be it 

Uesolved, That we, as a nrilnn In iirotherhv 
love, esteml onr deepest ami heartfelt Rvm 
pa thy to his relatives and friends: nmd be k 
Hirther 

Kt-woli^ed, That wc dratie otjr char ter for 
a pcrbul of 3>1 days in due respect to his 
merniwy. utid that a eiinv of ihese reealii 
tions he peiil to his relatives, anil a cop 3 - be 
sent To mil’ Hlonmal for imbliciiHon, and a 
coTiy be B]ir('inl mi the in hi u tea of our local 
It hi rm, 

IL L. IRINALliStlN, 

K. J. STEINMAN, 

0. A. rREY, 

I 'orniiiittee. 


Howard D, Milcholl, L. U, No. 415 

Whereas Almlgbly Rad has sinm ill to take 
our lieloved Brother and presidtojt frum l,ocal 
Union No. 415 while in the performance of 
Ilia dll ties: and 

Whereaa during the many yearif be has bt»en 
a member of our organ iKntion he liiis ennslsst- 
ently sought ninl worked for the Ideabs of this 
organi Ration, and has alwa^'S beep a true and 
lo 3 ‘al fHciid of orgnniaed babor : and 

Whereas be bad proved himself a man among 


luen. comma ndbig tin; friendship luid respect 
of nil wliu knew’ him; Ut»w llierefun’ be R 
Rf?s<ili'ed, That l.oetil Uniim No. 4ln. 1. B. 
E, W .1 extend its deepest and heartfelt sym 
(uiHiy III The bereaved retiHlves of our lie- 
paried frleiul and Brotlier; and he it further 
Resolvi'd. TluiL h ropy of tliiH ri-aebitlon bc 
spread uimn the mhiiiles of Uds local unbui 
and a copy be sent to the re la Uvea of Brother 
Mbrliell and a copy be sent io (he Klcctrical 
Wurkern .lourujil for ]iuldieuHuu ; and be It 
flirt her 

ItcMdvcd, That our charter fn« draped for A 
pcrlud of 3il days in iijeiimry nf onr dctiarted 
Bro( tuT, 

IT d. IJM>KJ*EY, 

C\ C. .STOUKEIL 
RRSS A, TUUKEU, 

WM. M. HARTMAN. 

COEDlTtUieC. 


Frank J, McCurdy, L, U* No. 52 

WlU'reAK It has pleaKed Almighty Rod, la 
lltis Ritlulte wisdom, to reniovo from our miilst 
our wmtli 3 ' Ttrother. Frank J. tlTcOuniy; and 
WherpuK ill the deaHi of Broiher McCiird.v 
Liiial nil lull xNo. 52, I. U. E, W., has lost 
mil’ of l(s loyal and exeemivc board members; 
1 hen fore be it 

IteHolved. we, as memlmrs of Local uiiioii 
No. 52, L B. E. W., deeply monni our loss 
and ex I end nur heartfelt sj^mpaHiy to lUs iic- 
reaved family ami relatives la Hioir Imnr of 
sorrow: ami be it fiirUnw 

Resolved, Tliiit a copy i»f tills refiolntion, be 
sent 111 the family, a copy spread cm tlio 
minutes of this loeal union and a capj" sent 
to our idfleial Jon run! for publication. 

W. l>ni>RK, 

W, BOND. 

L L (HI. UR AN. 

E. RUUnOEnER. 

Committee. 


Edward Bennett, L* U. No, 52 

Whereas It has pleaeeil Alinifcbty Rod. in 
Hlfl IntiMlte wisdom, to remuvo from our lutdat 
our good Brother, Udwuni Bennett; and 

Whereuij In the death of Brother Benmdl 
Local t niim No. 52 of the 1. IL E. W., has 
bis( one of its oldest and host members: there 

fore be 1 1 

ItcHidved, That a copj’^ of these resolutions 
be KPreud nri the mRiikeft, n c 0 f> 3 " tic sent in 
(he befi-aveii famib'. AUd (t eopj' bc sent to 
the ulhelHl Journal for publicatJoD. 

W, nOHRE, 

W. fti'iNH. 

J. RILIHRAN. 

E. SCUROEDER, 

Committee. 


Sun-Tan May Cure Disease 

That the sun-tan wdiich is now so popular 
is much more than a coametic, with impor- 
tant fneaninga for the physTcian who is at- 
tempting to use sunllglit to cure disease 
iind tv mnintain good health . is the cor- 
tention of the recognized dean of sun-cure 
experts* Dr. Auguste Rnllier, of Switzer- 
land, expressed in a recent note in the Brit- 
ish Journal of Actinothcrapy. Production 
of the skin pigment that causes tanning, 
the same chemical substance w'hich darkens 
the skiitg of the brown and black races Is 
usually assumed, Dr. Rollier writes, to be 
mere I a protective device to prevent in- 
jury to the deeper and more sensitive lay- 
ers of the skin by too much aunburn* Un- 
doui^t.etHJ^ he agrees, this is one of the tan 
pigment^s duties. He bcHevos, however, 
that there are at least three others. One 
is to be a regulator of boiiy temperaturo, 
by absorbing the heat of the sun close to 
the surface of the body, where it can be 
rmiiatc(l into the air w'hen necessary with- 
out overheating deeper and more sensitive 
organs* Another is lo be an indicator of 
chemical and other respoiiHCS of the body to 
sunlight, for eiin-cur« experts know that the 
uccasional patients whose skins refuse to 
tan are not likely to be benefited by sun- 
ray treatment. The fourth use of the tan 
pigment is due. Dr* Rollier believes* to 
some chemical reaction which uccurs while 
the pigment is being formed and which 
creates substances able to increase the re- 
sistance of the body to germ disease. 
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CITY MANAGER FORM DODGES 
VOTER RESPONSIBILITY 

(CoiitiiMiPd froiD TiTSJ 

reduced in numbcm and are elected at 
l*irpc rnther than by wards. 

The advocates ef the stronj? mayor form 
of government state that tbia plan makea 
for efficiency in the conduct of the city's 
buaineiSr that It is likened to the city man- 
ager type of government with the exception 
that the electornte selects from among its 
citizens the oxcutivc head to thoir city, that 
the body apportioning tnonoya is separate 
from the admlnUtmlmg officers, who expend 
the money that the real wishes of the ma- 
jority of the tfitbens are more likely to be 
recognized and carried out because of the 
increased authority and responsibility vested 
tn the executive head (mayor) who is an- 
iwernble to the i»lectorate at each election 
period. 

l.egiHlnlive and Executive rutted 

Based upon New York's experience and 
instituted during the flood time experiment 
of Galveston, the commission plan of city 
government niustratcs the tendency of the 
electorate to concentrate both legislative and 
executive functions !n a iinglo governing 
body. The comTinssion plan of neceoaity had 
many phiiflOfl in ll8 application to city govern- 
menl. Ilowever. the essence of it, the govern- 
ment is handled by ft commission and Is the 
complete concentration of all power and re- 
sponsibility in a small council or commiasion 
composed of from three to seven members, 
elected at Urge, in which body is vested the 
complete power to appoint and to remove 
at will all officers or employed of the city. 
Additional features sometime* employed in 
commisston governed cltien include direct 
primaries, non -partisan eIccUons, civil aerviee 
and the initiative# referendum, recall and 
protest, and, while the commissioners elected 
Jit Inrge Oft! not elected to serve ns a com- 
misstoner of any particular department, the 
assignment is made by the chief executive 
(mayor) of the city of ouch coinmiHsioner to 
be the ailmiiiisti'Jitive head of unu of the city 
deparLmcnlH. Such char ter a ueuiilly provide 
for Ihe dally meutinga of the council and 
upon the convening of the council mcotings 
us leginlativc bodies consideration is given 
to city government in all its brunches, rather 
than of the individual departments. The 
authority of the mayor under the so-called 
commisaion plan charter is greater than in 
moat other forms. His power of veto and 
removal of cmploycea Is of a nature that, if 
properly applied, can bo exercised to great 
advantage to the lax paying public. 

The com mission government advocates 
claim that it (Ixes responsihitUy in a smalt 
group w'hich is thus made more responsive 
to public will. They likewise claim that it 
draws better talent to the participation in 
government affairs of higher caliber men and 
even point to the fuel thnt city officials 
devoting their entire time to the official duties 
of government f^re more familiar with ques- 
tlona of a public character and can legislate 
more intelligently and with greater respon- 
sibility, and there is no cxcune for evasion 
as they are answerable to the electorate at 
each elective period* which is generally each 
two years. 

VlolaleN American Thi^ory 

The opponents of this plan assume that it 
trespasses upon the theory that legislative 
and ndmlnisirative branches of government 
must be !<cpurttted, that untrained men may 
be elected to administer large and technical 
deparimenU at an exorbitant cost to the 
govern menl* that the term of elected officials 
is so short that their time ii spent In learning 


their job and after same has been Irarned 
they are required to campalgu for their re- 
election, U eon cetitr ales power In the hands 
of too few men and violntei a sound pHnelplo 
of govemment by conceniraiing the appro- 
prinUng of moneys and the disbursement 
powers in the same hands. 

The city manager plan generally provides 
for a small commiision to be elected at 
large, together with a mayor who has prac- 
tically no authority. The council nets as n 
teglslatlve and policy determining body and 
they select an executive member who cannot 
he one of the members of the commission, 
and generally speaking, the charters do not 
provide that the executive manager need 
necessarily be a eitixon of the municipality 
of which be is selected to be executive man- 
ager. The executive manager In turn selects* 
appoints and removes nil department heads, 
and such appointments and removals do not 
generally have to be passed upon by the 
elected representatives in government, The 
commission establishes the pnllcy, lends to 
the legislative functionings of the city nnd 
the executive manager Is required to put 
such policies into effect. Special features as 
in the ease of other forms include election at 
large or the proportional representation, non- 
partisan election, initiativo, referendum, re- 
call and protest. 

Corporal ion UHed as Padern 

Advocates of the city manager plon claim 
that by the separation of the executive power 
and its concentration in one absolutely re- 
sponsible head, the ends of both democnicy 
and administrative effidency arc servwl. 
They cite instances from the experiences of 
city manager cities to show increaHcd pro- 
ductive efficiency in hand with lower operat- 
ing coats and they claim these results have 
boon obtained by the introduction of a form 
of city government patterned after the mod- 
ern business corporation. 

Those opposed to city manager plan clnlm 
that It ia an endeavor to prussianlro local 
government, to niienjite its citiKcna by the 
importation of foreign exports and further, 
that the plan tends to destroy lociil civic 
londorship and to weaken the indivldunl clti- 
xon's sense of civic responsibility, 

In the outline of the above forms of 
government 1 would Assume from experi- 
ence and study thnt the question as to the 
form of government properly adaptable to 
any municipality as viewed from the eyes 
of labor, would be that the form of gov- 
ernment must necessarily be responalble* 
representative and reaponsive to the wills 
of the majority of the people and the pro- 
posal for the change of any form must 
necessarily be judged from all angles when 
fcuch proposal is made. That is* there are, 
generally speaking* n group of ciUxeria tn 
every community whone desire is to secure 
the control of local city government to ap- 
propriate it for their own use. It Is always 
well, therefore, upon the advancement of 
any Ideas or plans fur 1al>cir to look with a 
criUcal eye at the funilamcntals of the 
proposed plan os well as at the propone ntia 
of that plan. 

Since the enactment of the city manager 
plan has been advanced by n smalt group 
on a national basis, n natioiial orgrjnixatton 
of city managoirs has boon formed, called 
the City Manager Asaociatlon with head- 
quarters located at Enwronce, Ksns. This 
group publish u magmtine* and are en- 
deavoring to educate the electorate Into the 
ndoption of city manager government. 

While f have no positive opinion na to 
the applicatTon of city manager plan of 
government to the smaller cities wdjcre fl 
la inefficletit and too expensive to employ 
elected representalives of the people as 


the admlnistrAtive heads of the various 
city departments, t do question the advis- 
ability and desirability of the adoption of 
this form for our larger cities. Perhaps 
my fooUngii are somewhat influenced on 
account of my experience in the commis- 
sion plan of government. I have en- 
deavored, however, to view the application 
of the various forms with an unhlaKcd atti- 
tude, taking Into consideration likewise the 
principlea of government as enumerated by 
the founders of the democracy of the 
United States nnd reaffirmed nearly a cen- 
tury later on the battlefield of Gettysburg* 
These principles, I contend* sbould be 
tabor's basic reasons for almost nation- 
wide op|>oallion to the city manager form 
of municipal operation. Our republic was 
created to end autocracy. City manager 
plan of government, in the opinion of the 
writer, would restore it. A real nnd true 
friend of the working people* who w*as 
Fresldent of this, our United States, snidr 
**Our republic is dedicated to a government 
of the people* by the people and for the 
poople**' City manager government severs 
the Inst two premises and Instead auhsU- 
tutes government by a clique and for 
a clique with only one man for the clique 
to handle." 

MuKHollnl Used as Model 

The advocates of city manager plan are 
continually shouting economy and efficiency 
to induce the voter to swear away bis direct 
control over a city government and to place 
this control in the hands of an active but 
powerful minority group. The results of 
such group control are already becoming 
apparent in manager operated cltlea. They 
take away the citizen's authority in gov- 
ernment by making It difficult to place re- 
sponsibility for wrong doing, providing 
usually as it does for the departmental ex- 
ecutive appointments by the appointed city 
managor. This in itself serves to remove 
departmental nffinirs from the control of the 
voters and in this way stifles interest tn 
civic matters. City manager government, 
in other words, is an AmerlcHnlzed form of 
MussoHnism. It is a blow at government 
by the people and for the people. It should 
be viewed as but a temporary symbol of 
the changing eommereial and financial 
structure of the country, marking the cen- 
tering of industrial control in the hands 
of a small group. Other aymbola of this 
changine financial structure arc the mer- 
gers and consolidations of banks* manufae- 
torieji, stores, etc. The claim that city man- 
ager type of government is an improvement 
over other existing types Is in itself prob- 
lematical as any government depends en- 
tirely upon the type of men elected and 
appointed to office, while in the city manager 
plan of irovernment* the voters elect a num- 
ber of councUmen and a mayor* then wash 
their hands of the whole thing and trust to 
the honesty and efficiency of the city manager 
and his Appointees to successfully conduct the 
affairs of the erty. Citlrons suffer from one 
of a dozen Ills under any city government, 
but under city manager form they are un- 
able to appeal to any city official for redress. 
Their only recourse is apparently to elect a 
new council at the next election. The council 
may or may not appoint a new city manager 
who may or may not reprimand the depart- 
mental head who was responsible for the 
wrongdoings. 

Under both the commiasion and fedora! 
types of government now prevalent in the 
United States* there is no such dodging of 
responsibility. It has been the experience 
of cities adopting the city manager govern- 
ment that the first appointTnent has prac- 
tically been dictated by the Influenca that 
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promuijratcd the charter. This belnff true^ 
it is obvious that a majority of the council 
members who make the appointment are 
under tho influenee of the manager charter 
proponents. Would they confess their error 
in the selection of a city manager? EJt- 
perience in government indicates they 
would not- Buck passing, the bane of mu- 
n id pal government, is encouraged under 
the city manager form of government and 
the difhculty in centering responsibility in 
any elective official creates a “public^be- 
damned'* attitude which is in direct opposi- 
tion to pubUe welfare. 

The city manager plnn, to be sure, is at- 
tractively gotten up as a form of effidoncy. 
But its efficiency in behalf of the masHes 
has yet to be demonstrated; and If it 
should he proved more effidont, is that any 
reason why Americans should sign away 
their hard- won right of dictating proper 
policies? There may bo something bettor 
than efficiency; democratic parUcipation in 
government, 1 am convinced, Is better. If 
we hud mure democraLic partidiiuliim. in 
Industry, we would hear less about the su- 
periorHy of the dty manager form. 

Of all the plans of city government yet 
presentod to the clectorato for thoir con> 
sideration, the city manager plan of gov- 
ernment, in the opinion of the writer, is 
the most unrepresentative, unresponsible 
and unresponsive yet devised. 


NEW MAGNA CHARTA READY FOR 
CONGRESS BATTLE 
tf on tmued rrom page 
"(b) Becoming or remaining a member of 
any labor organiiation or of any organisa- 
tion of employers, regardless of any such 
undertaking or promlso as is described in 
Section 3 of this Act; 

"(c) Paying or giving to* or withholding 
from, any person or persons any strike or 
unemployment benefits or insurance or 
other moneys or things of value; 

"(d) Aiding any person or persons in any 
labor dispute who is or is being proceeded 
against in, or is or are prouvcuUngi any ac- 
tion or suit In any court of the Unttcil 
States or of any State; 

"(o) Giving publicity to the existence of, 
or the fact! involved fn, any labor dtaputo, 
whether by advertising, speaking* patrolling, 
or by any other method not involving fraud 
or physical violence; 

"(f) Assemhtlng to act or to organise to 
act In promotion of their interesLs in a 
labor dispute; 

"(g) Advising or notifying perfloni of an 
'r" >Min to do any of the acts heretofore 
specifieri; 

"(h) Agreeing with other persons to do 
or not to do any of the acta heretofore 
specified; and 

"(1) Advising, urging, or otherwise chub- 
ing or Inducing without fraud or physical 
violence the acts heretofore Bpecified, re- 
gard less of any such undertaking or prom- 
ise as is described In SecLion S of this Act; 

"(i) Nor shat] any of the acts described In 
this section be considered or held to be un* 
lawful acts, 

"Sec, 6, No court of the United States 
ghall have jurisdiction to Issue a restrain- 
ing order or temporary or permanent in- 
junction upon the ground that any of the 
persons participating and/or intoTested in 
a tabor dispute constitute or are engaged 
in any unlawful combination or conspiracy 
because of the doing in concert of the acta 
enumerated In Section 4 of this act 
“Sec* €, No officer or member of any asso- 
elation or organiration, and no association 
or organisation participating and/or inter- 
ested in a labor dispute, shall be held re- 


sponsible or liable In any court of the 
United States for the unlawful acts of In- 
dividual officers, members, or agents, ex- 
cept upon clear proof of actual participa- 
tion in, or actual authori ration of such acts* 
or of ratification of such acts after actual 
knowledge thereof* 

“Sec, 7, No court of the United Slates 
shall have jurisdiction to issue a tempo- 
rary or permanent injunction in any case 
involving or growing out of a labor dispute. 
as herein defined, except after hearing *he 
testimony of witnesBcs in open court (with 
opportunities for cross-examination) In 
support of the aUegntlona of a complaint 
made under oath, and testimony In opposi- 
ilon thereto, If the defendant or defendants 
elect or introduce such testimony, and ex- 
cept after finding of facts by the court to 
the efiTect — 

"(a) That unlawful acts have been com- 
mitted and will be continued unless re- 
strained; and 

"(b) That substantial and Irreparable in- 
jury to complainant's property will follow; 
and 

"(c) That complainant has no adequate 
remedy at law; and 

"(d) That Llie public ufficerB charged with 
the duty to protect complainant's property 
are unable or unwilling to furnish adequate 
protection* 

"Such hearing nhall be held after due and 
personal tiotlce thereof has been given, in 
such manner as the court shall direct, to all 
known persons against whom relief is 
sought; provifled, however, that if a com- 
plainant shall also allege that, unless a re- 
straining order shall bo Issued without no- 
tice, a substantial and Irreparable injury to 
complainant's property will bo unavoidable, 
such a restraining order may bo Issued upon 
testimony undcred oath sufficient, if sus- 
tained, to justify the court in issuing a tem- 
porary injunction upon a Hearing after 
notice* Buch a restraining order shall be 
effective for no longer than five days, and 
shall become void at the expiration of said 
five days* No restraining order or tempo- 
rary injunction shall be Issued except on 
condition that complainant Bhalt first file an 
undertaking with adequate surety sufficient 
to recompenie those restrslnod or enjoined 
for any loss, vxpcffise, or damage caosed by 
the Improvident or erroneous issuance of 
such restraining order or Injunction, in- 
cluding all resionable costB (together with 
a roasonabte atiornoy's foe), and expense of 
defense against the order or against the 
granting of any Injunctive relief sought In 
the same proceeding and subsequently de- 
nied by the court. The iinderlaking herein 
mentioned shall he understood to signify an 
agreement entered Into by the complainant 
and the surety upon which a decree may be 
rendered in the same suit or proceeding 
against said complainnTit and surety, the 
said complainant and surety submitting 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the 
court for that purpose* But nothing here- 
in contained shall deprive any party hav- 
ing a claim or cause of action under or 
upon Buch undertaking from electing to 
pursue hti ordinary remedy by suit at law 
ur ill equity* 

"Sec. 7a* No restraining order or injunc- 
tive relief shall be granted to any complain- 
ant who hot failed to comply with any obli- 
gation imposed by taw which is involved in 
the labor dispute in question, or who has 
failed to make every reasonable effort to 
settle such dispute* 

"Sec* 7h, No restraining order or tem- 
petition filed in such case and as shall be 
granted in a case involving or growing out 
of a tabor dispute, except on the basis of 
findings of fact made and filed by the court 


in the record of the case prior to the issu- 
ance of such restraining order or injunc- 
tion, which order or injunction shall not he 
granted in vlvlatiun or disregard of any 
provision of this act; and every restraining 
order or injunction granted in a case in- 
volving or growing out of a labor dispute 
shall inetude only a prohibition of such 
spodfie act or acts as may be expressly 
complained of In the bill of complaint or 
petittUon filed in such case and as shall be 
expressly Indtided in said findings of fact 
made ami filed by the court as provided 
herein, 

"Sec, 7c* Whenever any court of the 
United States shall iggue or deny any tem- 
porary or permanent injunction in a case 
involving or growing out of a labor dispute, 
the court shall, upon the request of any 
party to the proceedings, foriWith certify 
the entire record of the case, including a 
transcript of the evidence taken, to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals for its review* Upon 
the filing of such record in the circuit court 
of appeals, the appeal shall be heard and 
the order or decree affirmed, modified, or 
set osldo with the greatest possible expedi- 
tion, giving the proceeding precedence over 
all oLlicr matters except older matters of 
the same character* 

"Sec* 8* In all cases where a person shall 
be charged with contempt for violation of a 
restraining order or injunction issued by n 
court of the United States in cases itiveilv- 
Ing or growing out of a labor dispute (as 
herein defined), the accused shall enjoy the 
right to ft spnedy and public trial by an Im* 
partial jury of the state and district where- 
in the contempt shall have been committed; 
Provided, that this requirement shall not ho 
construed to apply to contempts committed 
in the presence of the court or bo near 
thereto as to interfere with the administra- 
tion of juBtlco or to apply to the misbe- 
havior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
olTIcer of the court In respect to the writs, 
orders or process of the court* 

"Sec. 8a. Any restraining order or In- 
junction heretofore issued or granted In 
contravention of the provisiont of this act 
is hereby declared to be null and void and 
of no effoet. 

"Sec* 0* When used !n this act, and for 
the purpoftCB uf Ihla act, — 

“(a) A case shall be held |o Involve or to 
grow out of a labor dispute if the case 
Involves persons who are engaged, either as 
employer or employee, in tho aame Industry, 
trade, craft or occupation; or who are em- 
ptoyees of the same employer; or who are 
members of the same organisation of em- 
ployers or cmployeea; or who are member* 
of several orgnnixations of employers or 
employees engaged In the same general in- 
duBtry, project, undertaking or activity; or 
who are membera of an organisation com- 
posed of representatives of several organ- 
ixationa of employers or employees; wheth- 
er such dispute I* (1) between one or more 
employers or associations of employers and 
one or more employees or associations of 
employees; (2) between one or more em- 
ployers or associations of employers and 
one or more employers and associations of 
ompKiyera; or (3) between ono or more cm- 
ployeea or associations of employees and 
one or more employees or association* of 
employees* 

"(b) Personi shall be held to be partici- 
pating and/or Interested in a labor dispute 
if relief is sought against them and they 
are engaged either as employer or employee 
in the same industry, trade, craft or occu- 
pation In which such dispute occurs, or are 
employees of the same employer; or are 
members, officers, or agents, of any associa- 
tion of omployoro or cmployeea engaged in 
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luch tnduBti^i trmde, craft or occupation; 
or are mefiitterip ofBcerap or agents of aev* 
era] orgAniaatlons of employers or em* 
ployeea engaged tn the same general indus- 
try, project, undertaking or activity; or who 
are membcr»p officers, or agcnlH of any or- 
ganiratjon componcd of representatives of 
several organizations of employers or em- 
ployees, 

“(c) The term 'labor dispute* indudea 
any controversy concerning terms of em- 
ployment or conditions of labor, or concern- 
ing the Bssodntlon or representation of per- 
sons In negotiating, txing, maintaining, 
changing, or seeking to arrange terms of 
employment or conditions of labor, or con- 
cerning employment relations, or any other 
controversy arising out of the rospectiv© in- 
terests of employer and employee, regard- 
less of whether or not the disputants stand 
in the proximate relation of employer and 
employee. 

**(d) The term 'court of the United States' 
means any court of the United States whose 
jurisdiction has been or may be conferred 
or defined or limited by act of Congress, 

**(c> The term ‘persons' abitll he held to 
include all persons aBsociations or corpor- 
ations, and the singular thereof. 

"See* 10* If any provision of this act or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held Invalid, the remainder 
of the act and the application of such pro- 
visions to other persona or dreum stances 
shall not he aiTected thereby. 

"Sec* 11. All acts and parts of acts in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed* 

"Amend the title so as to read; 'A bill to 
delino and limit the juriadicUon of the 
courts of the United States^ and for other 
purposes.* " 

UNION MADE HOSIERY MERITS 
YOUR SUPPORT 

fCtmtlniieil from page fS83> 

other first class brands of hosiery which ore 
union made but do not bear the laheL These 
Include some of the ftnest and heat known 
hose in America, Here Is the latest list— 
you'll be sure to And some of Ihom at your 
me rch ant's: 

Berkley, Co-Ed (Berger), Esquire (Half 
Hose), Excello, Gotham Gold Stripe, Gran- 
ite, Holeproof, Hollywood, Lake Haven, 
Laurel, Logan, Merit, McCall u rn, Modem 
Maid, Van Raalte, No-Mend, Oliver* Onyx 
Fointex, Opal, Hydal Triple Stripe, Si like, 
and Trio* 


"Give the workers just wages and their 
consuming eapacity is correspondingly in- 
creased. A man's ability to consume is con- 
trolled by the wages received* Just wages 
will create a market at home which will far 
surpass any market that may exist elsewhere 
and will lessen unemployment. 

"The employment of idle workmen cm public 
work will not permanently remove the cause 
of unemployment. It Is an expedient at best. 

"There Is no basis in fact for the claim 
that the so-called law of supply and demand 
Is natural in Its operations and Impossible 
of control or regulnllon.” — A. F, of L, Recon- 
tttruciiQn /'rpprom. 


"So long as we have held fast to voluntary 
principles and have been actuated and In- 
spired by the spirit of service, wo have 
sustained our forward progress and we have 
made our place in the councils of our Re- 
public. Where we have blundered into try- 
ing to force a policy or a decision, even 
though wise and right, we have Impeded, If 
not interrupted, the real lotion of our aims." 
— Samuel Gomperg* 


Panama Entertains Assistant 
Secretary of War 

By EYEWITNESS 


How Utile news of Panama 
reaches the States is indicated by 
the startling and important trans^ 
actions recorded by our corre- 
spondent. A monthly magazine 
scoops the daily papers. 


T he ABsiitant Secretary of War, Colonel 
Patrick J. Hurley, arrived at the Pan- 
ama Canal last Monday morning bright 
and early. Of course, this event does not 
mean much to you Brothers in the states, if 
any at alt. Very likely you never heard of 
this gentleman or knew that the Secretary 
of War had any asaistiints. This one is the 
best he has and the two weeks he it here 
are going to be busy ones for him* He is here 
on a survey of military and civil affiilrs of 
the Pannma Canal organization. Incidentally 
he will hear any grievances of any nature 
that the employees wish to take up with 
him, though that is not why he came here* 
One particular mission will be an investiga- 
tion of the small- pox epidemic that raged 
in the city of Panama last month. As the 
sanitation of the cities of Colon and Panama, 
both In the Republic of Panama, Is In the 
control of the chief health officer of the 
Panama Canal, the responsibility of the epi- 
demic reita on him. The blame will be 
decided by the Secretary of War based on the 
report of Colonel Hurley* 

Conference on Wages 

The Metal Trades Council will send a com- 
mittee to Mr* Hurley to confer on wage and 
living conditions. There are many things that 
aro outside of the province of the governor, 
and he Is just as anxloua to have our griev- 
ances cleared up as wo are. The Panama 
Canal being directly under the Secretary of 
War this visit of hla Assistant is welcome, 
In that first hand Information can be given. 
One thing that not only concerns the em- 
ployee of the Panama Cunnl but the members 
of the various crafts in the states ii the 
army and navy conslructlon work. More 
than S2O,OOO,OO0 wlU be spent on the defense 
works and auxiliaries within the next few 
years. The work will be done by contract 
which Is all right as far as union labor is 
eoneemed. However, there is no clause in 
these contracts limiting the contractor to 
the use of United States citizens, so as to 
prevent the use of cheap alien labor* The 
army and navy are In no way obllgutcd to 
condne the expenditure to citizens of the 
United Statci* They arc In no way averse to 
the use of cheap and Inefficient alien labor 
Instead of their own countrymen, notwkh- 
itanding the patriotic sentiments propounded 
by them lust Memorial Huy and during the 
World War. So organized labor on the Pan- 
ama Canal will do Its best to make room for 
some of our unemployed citizens* 

Another question ia schools* At present 
we hovo all the grades including high school, 
but not enough schools to property take care 
of the children. So many states people think 
of the Panama Canal as a sort of temporary 
affair, not permanent. A I least It appears 
that way from the attitude of the many 
Congreasmen who annually visit us. They 
have a lot to say while here but evidently 
they forget it all when they step on the boat 


in Colon. Educating the child into a profes- 
sion or trade Is a serious problem for the 
parents on the 2one. It la expensive to send 
them to the states for their education so it 
U imperative that they get the best prelimi- 
nary start here* 

llouslng Scanned 

Then there is the housing problem. Al- 
though the Panama Canal hae been in com- 
plete operation for the past Ifj years life 
employees arc not all property housed. At 
Gatun, the worst housed town on the Canal, 
the houses were all built during the period 
from 1D07 to 20 years ago. Primarily 
and solely for use during the construction 
period they are now antiquated and unsuit- 
ablo for permanent occupancy. They are of 
the two-story, four-family type, and as void 
of privacy as a specialist "three^holer." 

These are only a few of Ihc questions con- 
fronting the employees and we have all the 
conAdence that wo are in the right in all our 
needs* This is all for the present. Next 
month more interesting. 


"Given the whole-heartod support of all 
men and women of labor our organ ixod labor 
movement with its construcUve program, Its 
love for freedom, juetice and democracy will 
prove the most potent factor In protecting, 
safeguarding and promoting the general wel- 
fare of the great mass of our people during 
this trying period of reconstruction and oil 
times thereiifter— /I. F, of L. Reeougtruction 
program. 

" 

The Magnate To His Love 

In tune, my love, with Nature's subtle 
urging; 

In keeping with the instinct of the 
race. 

Behold how giant industries are 
merging 

In fond, such fond embrace. 

The banks, my sweet, unite tbeir gold- 
en colTera 

And in their strength Gibniltar'B 
rock surpass. 

While Ajax Light and Power boldly 
offers 

To wed Goliath Gas* 

Industrials, my queen, grow coy with 
Cupid 

And kiss each other gently on the 
jaw, 

And wee hetide the antiquated stupid 

Who mentions Sherman's law* 

Observe, dear heart, the rnilroads' 
public pet work; 

They seek no sheltered bowers built 
of vines: 

Immodestly they weave a loving net- 
work 

Of divers oastern lines. 

Ah, can you hear the booming cosmic I 
organ 

That from the Street's illm canyon 
sweetly wells? 

And do you see the smiling House of 
Morgan 

Tolling the nuptial bells? 

Then, lady, come — keep me no longer 
waiting: 

Entwine your Angers through my 
thinning hair. 

Big business Is rapturously mating, 

For love la In the air* 

N. D. PLt'ME m— 

New YoftK Would* 
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NOTICES 


rinncl bills nrc beini^ c1f(?u]ntm! to ilin 
tliRt tln«r<» jilenty trf work In Plionrilx. This 
1f^ t<ri*oti<!oUB* stid all Itrotlif^rs tihmjhi Uh on 
their gunrcl nol tQ be flufietl by tliMo ailyer^ 
(iaementji. CSet to touch wRb our lluHluesH 
Agent. 

LOCAL UNION NO GW. 

phiH'Dlx. Afln. 


J F, Brown. Card Nn has hi*oti 

ftua|>end4'^l from this local. No, nod In 

ontlUcd to DO belli nr ronaiileratlon from tnetn- 
ben of the organfaattan, 

B. F. FISIlKIt. 

Recording flcrrrUirr. 

L. U, No. 2S3. Newark* N, J, 


NOTICE TO ALL NAVY YARD 
LOCALS 

Oo^vrniJieijiiil Br&ijeli of Local Untofi No. '20. 
WanhlngtoD, D. C*, meetn 11 rat Thttraday of 
onrh month* Ninth and IVunaTlraiila Avenue, 
K.* Spanlati Veterans tInIL Addrena all 
com mun lent I one to W. B. UobertiiH ',5112 tfecond 
.Street N Korordlng Bi*i^rvlary, 

N. F. ronpRR. 

Proaa flocretnry. 


SURVEYS WORLD UNEMPLOYMENT 
DUE TO MACHINES 
(Comlmioil from rioge HTR) 

“Frnnce baa the most Inadequate atatU- 
llra on this pnint of any of the four major 
European powers. They Indlcnto, however, 
that the number of ^'gainfully employed'* 
rose during 10H-21 by aom# 800*000 where- 
as the population of the country was almost 
exaetly stationary at 30.2 million during 
that interval. 

Women Numerous 

*'lt Ib true that s considerable portion of 
these Increases in industrial workers was 
made up of women and girls continuing in 
Jobs which they took over during tho war* 
One reason for this Is the dceldodly marked 
Inc reuse of women's wagoH tin compared with 
their pre-W'ar figure, n rate of Increase 
quite a bit higher than that gained by men 
In similar occupations. This phenomenon 
developed pretty generally throughout the 
world. In fact, the basis of 1013 wages being 
indexed at 100* we discover that in aeven 
typical conn tries (United Statet, ranada* 
Sweden, France, Denmark* Swltserland and 
Australia) the average wage for men in 
July, 1020, was 301, whereas that for women 
was 347. The sharpest increases were re- 
corded in Sweden and Switzerland, in both 
of which the mechanization of Industries in 
ratio to workers has been proceeding rapidly. 
In fact* It would seem that avn liability of 
women to operate many types of newly de- 
veloped machines is likely to he a consplcaous 
feature in the future adaptation of machinery 
in many induatriea. 

However, ft should be pointed out that 
the ratio of women employed in industry 
linee the outbreak of the war is not as over- 
whelming as is sometimes supposed* Out of 
every thousand women and girls over TO 
years of n|^, there were employed in indus- 
trial and professional pursuits (that is the 
non-agricultural and non-domestic classes) In 
the United Kingdom 104 just before the war, 
and 313 at present* In Germany the figures 
were t33 and 194, whereas in France there 
, was a slight decrease, namely, from 224 to 
3!G. These would seem to be decidedly more 
moderate figures than are usually luppoaed." 

A New World 

The chances for victory are summarised 
thus: 


^So frequently In the consideration of post- 
war industrial developments has it been sug- 
gested that conditions will graduaUy he *nor- 
malized' and the 'good old pre-war days' will 
return with Jobs for all. This hypothesis so 
far as it involves the revival of a supposedly 
'normal* condition as of Home 15 or 20 years 
ago is, of cograu, preptisLercigs. The entire 
industrial fabric of the world has been re- 
made since then upon patterns undreamed 
of even a decade ago. The intensive pressure 
of wartime necessity brought into being a 
host of new devices and principles of indus- 
trial organization and procedure. All these 
have, of coorse, had a direct bearing upon 
the outlook for tabor, which admittedly hat 
imm^surably brighter prospects than ever 
were envisioned under pre-war conditions. 

"Above all, this new world which has risen 
out of the bolocauit of 1014-lR, made possible 
the dissominaiion of many of the more adap- 
table practices of American industry and 
labor policy in nil ports of the world* It is* 
of course, decidedly unwise to presume the 
complete adapinbitlty of these practices of 
ours under all circumstances everywhere. 
Obviously the introduction of many American 
labor policies conditioned aa they have been 
by the lack of mnn pow'er* would be totally 
inapplicable in Old World areas, where thero 
is a surplus of workers. Even more grave 
would he the misconception arising from the 
wide discrepancy between American and 
European practices In what might be caUed 
industrial democracy. In employee stock 
ownership, collabDrutive shop management* 
and other phases of close contact and joint 
control between employers and workers of a 
sort quite inapplicable In many coses under 
European political and social conditions.*’ 

This is an article of unusual significance to 
workers, and algnlficant it Is also that it 
appears in an Investment magazine. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM OCTO- 
BER I TO AND INCLUDING 
OCTOBER 31, 1929 


L. U* Name 


Amount 

465 

W. S* Moore . _ 


$ 1*000,00 

S50 

R. A. Schmitt 


1,000.00 

0S 

Edgar 13* Cylvniun 



1,000.00 

38 

G. M. Johnson 

... 

1,000.00 

66 

G. W* Carroll 


650.00 

68 

H, A* Barry 



300.00 

68 

Clifford Kenyon 


300*00 

713 

Guy C. Hoagland 


1*060.00 

134 

Geo. W, Kiely 


1,000.00 

3 

Jos. HeGulnness 


1,000.00 

338 

A. A. Allen 


650*00 

104 

Thos. M. Bent 


1,000,00 

2 

J. J. Leonard 

. 

1,000.00 

711 

Wm. G* Smith 


475.00 

134 

Frank Canavrm 


1,000.00 

626 

A. M. Whalen 


300*00 

as 

A. C. Miller 


300.00 

52 

F. J* McCurdy 


1,000.00 

28 

Wm. A. Walker 


1,000.00 

125 

M. E. Williams 


3,000.00 

38 

A, H. CheciO 

.. _ 

1,000.00 

130 

John Guinle 


1*000.00 

126 

W. E. McWmis 


S00.0O 

164 

Wm. Hoeli 


1*000*00 

3 

Alex Greschick 


1,000.00 

104 

Patrick Droncy 



1,000.00 

66 

E. J, Turner 


1,000.00 

382 

E. n. Chnrlcsworth 



1,000.00 

77 

J* W, English 


300.00 

I. 0. 

H* C, Utter 


1,000.00 

105 

T. J, Lund 


1,000,00 

Claims Paid October 1, to 

and 



Including October 3t 


$ 25*775.00 

Claims Previously Paid 


1,741*280.10 

Total Claims Paid 


$1,707,061*10 


SMALL STAMP FINANCES GREAT 
HEALTH MOVEMENT 

(Continued from page rj4ll]i 

days lost to American industry. If one con- 
siders tho day's work from the point of view 
of production and if the average daily pro- 
duction of these 55*000 individuals was not 
worth more than $3* a ridiculouKly Bmnll 
sum, the total loss in production alone is 
over 150,000,000, 

"And this Ifl not all the story bi?caiisi! 
these people died and iu their deaths there 
occurred the tragic loss not merely of lifo, 
hut of all the future possibilitiei of produc- 
tivity. A itatiitician bae deierminod that 
such a life is worth on an average of at 
least 15,000. Here is a total again of more 
than 1260,000,000 wasted for American 
Industry. 

"We may go still further in recounting 
thii tnle of loss because for every one of 
these 60,0011 deaths, the records show that 
there must be at least five living cases. 
Here are more than 25D*000 living persona 
who have tuberculosis of whom at least 
another 50,000 will die this year and next 
year unless somebody does something about 
it. 

"Hut why go on? It must he apparent 
to any thinking person that iuberculoals Is 
D iremendous incubus on the shoulders of 
Amerlran Industry. Unlike any of the other 
leading causes of death in the United States, 
tuberculosis takes Its victims in the prime 
of life and Its deadliest toll comes in tho 
years of greatest productivity. lUtart dis- 
ease, which is the leading cause of death 
in the United States, cerebral hemorrhage, 
cancer, nephritis and Bright's dlaease, all 
of thwi«, which are high In tho classifica 
tion of death and are now loading tubercu- 
loila in the total figures* take their toll in 
the age group from 50 to 76 or 80**' 


WHERE IS TELEVISION TODAY? 

(Ciintinued from page 681) 

that compose the usual program. This, of 
eourac* Is within the realm of the elnhoratc 
resonrch, and it is for this renaon that 
tolwphono engineers are working on the 
nothing-short-oTperfection prlnciplo, Irro- 
speettvo of cost, number of wire channots, 
or onginooring talent required for the actual 
operation of the completed apparatus. 

Prcdirla Regular Telcviskin Render 
This type represents a tremendoys jump 
from the humbler efforts of Hie commercial 
oiperimenter, working for an Immediate 
simple pietiire, regardless of the crudity of 
detail. U must be remembered, however, 
that the telephone engineers have prac< 
tically unlimited channels at their disposal 
for tho if transmissions* as compared to the 
uncertain medium of space through which 
the other type of experimenter must Hash 
hU signals. The telephone engineers cun 
make use of any number of channels, break- 
ing down tho image into a large number of 
sections, each of which may he Hashed 
simuttaneously* for maximum detatL Mean- 
ivhlle, the other school, with very limited 
radio channel! avaHable, must make the 
best of these ehonoels* handling the entire 
image at one time, on one chimneL 
The school In which the radio industry 
Is taking the keencsl wen Ihough 

Its work aptfcars crude at present* is that 
school endoavorlng to evolve a commercial 
product out of television* There are com- 
panies engaged right now producing com 
merclal televtsion receivers, and it Is a 
question of months only before such re- 
ceivers will be In the hands of the public. 
The main thing in television developmpnt 
at present is to give it to the public, and 
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iiratilianeouily to OTgansie o rep^Ur, not an 
occ4slor)Rl, television broadcaittng service, 
to be foHowed by the redoubling of the re- 
search and engineering' itcUvitjeB, based 
upon what is earned in this everyday prac- 
tice* Ko amount of talk, no amount of 
ilreuming, no amount of arguments for and 
against, can compare to the actua], practical 
knowledge that will be gained with the in- 
troduction of a commercial television re- 
ceiver and a reguiar television broadcasting 
service* 

MACHINE BREAKS UNION IN WIN- 
DOW GLASS INDUSTRY 

{(‘rm tin lied from rTn«e tVTP) 

"Dt stress and even eatastrophe were not 
infrequent neenmpanfments of depressions in 
the industry throughout the recorded history 
of the orgftn1i5ed workers. It is of very 
real human interest to foilow up, so fur as 
possible^ tho fortunes of these skilled crafts- 
men whose skill industry no longer needs. 

**After the hand plants had ceased opera- 
Uons entirely, the last president of the union 
undertook by means of a questionnaire to 
find out what had become of its old members. 
He secured information concerning the ac- 
tivities of 6D5 of them. One hundred and five 
were uncmployedt and most of them had had 
no work since they left the gtasi factories. 
While the element of age did not enter into 
the inquiry. It is. of etiurse. possihle that 
many of the 105 unemployed were old men 

"’The glass industry had reabsorbod 21.2 
per cent of the fiDO who had cmploymontj of 
these OB, or 13,0 per cent,, were in the 
machine window-glass plants and 3B, or 7.0 
per cent, in other branches of the glass 
industry, chiefly bottle milking. While pro- 
cesses in hand and machine manufacture bear 
no relation to each other, still the familiar- 
ity of the hand craftsman with molten glass, 
the working medium in both cases, often 
makes him a valuable acquisition in the 
machine planUt. Not infrequently during the 
organisation of the sheet-drawing husinesa 
the most highly skilled men in hand manu- 
facture found excellent opportunities as fore- 
men and technical men In the new line, 
cspecinlly in instancea where the manage- 
ment of the plants were not experienced in 
glass manufacture/' 

Muslctaiis Educate Hubllc 

The Ametican Federation of Musicians has 
begun an extensive campaign against robot 
music* In New York newspapers the follow- 
ing adveKlsement is being run: 

THE ROBOT AS AN ENTERTAINER 

IS HIS sirBSiTTtrTioN rmt real 
MUSIC A SITCITCSST 

“If a mechanical man played a harp folk 
would flock to see the curloalty, Bui few 
would expect an artistic treat. 

"And yet, powerful theatrlcul intercsti 
have undertaken to present to the theatre- 
going public mechanical musk as a 'superior' 
form of art. The purpose of this advertise- 
ment is to Invite attention to this attempt 
and to point out the harm to American cul- 
ture that may result. 

“Synchroniaation of sound with motion 
pictures hai impfessed many n« a great ad- 
vance in the cinema field because it has made 
dialog pictures possible. Taking advantage 
of this now interest in movies, theatrical 
powers have sought to go further and liitrn- 
ducq n highly profitable economy by sub- 
stituting mechanienUy synch ronised music 
for real music in theatres. 

"Mechanical music takes on no added merit 
hy being synchronized, so it seems fair to 
say (hat the 'synchronization' exploitation 


is largely humbug* Nevcrihelvits. it is upon 
the ffyiichronization idea that the attempt to 
'ieir mechanical music is based* Amplified 
phonograph records could have been used 
just as effectively years before the synebron* 
Ization devices were perfected. But a 'smoke 
screen/ such as synchronizatjon. was re- 
quired to lend some sort of Bcicntiflc color 
to the aubstHutlon. 

"The cultural menace of this movement to 
supplant rent music with the flat, Bavourloss 
monotony of inechnnicjit music becomes ap- 
parent upon a moment's ihought. 

"In the first place. nucce.«is in eliminating 
flesh and blood artists from the theatre 
means the eventual corruption of public ap- 
preciation of good music, which would be a 
cultural cainmity, 

"In the second place, reduction of profes- 
sional musicians to a handful of studio 
w'orkera would deprive the young of alt in- 
centive to develop their talent and to make 
music their life work. 

Machine Xnl an ,^rtist 

"Machinery la performing great service 
for mankind* But a machine b not an artist* 
The high purfmsc of machinery is to save 
men and women from ignoble and soulless 
labor, not to perform taski that are only 
well done by thu hands and hearts of gifted 
humans* 

"However perfect reproducer! music may 
bo made, it must always fall short of estab- 
lishing a spiritual contact between performer 
and listener. 

"America stands today in the front rank 
of the musical world. Our great symphony 
orchestrae excel thoKe of Europe in quality 
of performance as well ns in numbers. And 
the vast majority of these players are Amer- 
ican-bom, whereas 20 years ago a native 
American w-as rare among them. A large 
share of credit for this eondlllon is due the 
American Federation of Muzicians. which 
has served to protect and elevate the living 
standards of working musicians. Our grand 
opera and concert stage lure the world's 
greatest artists. In the piipulnr music field 
wo have no rivals the world around. America 
buys each year more musical instruments 
than all the nations of Europe, demonstrat- 
ing that our love of music U an active, 
not a passive, thlnf* 

"Against the excellent reasons for preserv- 
ing and fostering the art of music, the dc- 
itructive advocates of canned music can 
only advance the proposal that there is 
greater profit for the theatre In eliminatitig 
paid musicians. 

"The dehumaniKlng of the theatre Is 
Rcarcoly true progress*" 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MTTSfCTANS 

Comprising 14(1,1100 profcHsiomil musicians in 
the Unite cl States nnd Canada, 

Joseph N, Weber. President. 1 14(1 Broadway* 
New York City. 


L* U, NO. 46 STEPS OUT; VIEWS 
GREAT ELECTRIC PROJECT 

(('ontlnued from page Sfill 
switching equipment. Vertical tuTbbiea. 
norman head 375 ft. &3 per rent efficiency 
three generators, 3 phase, 60 cycle. 11,000 
volts. 33.000 k. v. a., 00 pier cent power 
factor, and two SO.OQD k. w, units to be in- 
stalled later. 

Transformers, 11,000 volt to 105,000 volt, 
Delta Y. single phase. 00,000 k. v. a* now In- 
stalled. and seven — 30,000 k* v. a* to bo in- 
stalled later. 

Transmiaslnn llnca^Lcngth, Seattle to 
Gorge plant 100 miles* Length, Seattle to 


Diablo Plant. 107 miles. Length, Seattle to 
Ruby Plant, 111 miles. Voltage 1S5.000. 
Three steel tower tines, one to each plant, 
each carrying two 150.000 k, v. a. circuits. 
Conductors, 600,000 eir. mil copper or 
equivalent aluminum steel. Right of way, 
300 ft. wide. First transmission line on 
wood poles* 100,000 k* v* a. ciipjidty, 

Rale Uf Di'velopmeni 

Prellmlnary-^Rttllroad from Gr^at North- 
ern terminus at Rockport. £0 miles to Gorge 
intake; now extended to Dlahlo Canyon. 
3,000,000 h, p. Ncwhnlem Creek power plant: 
for current for construction purposci* 

First stop — Completed September, 1024, 
Diversion dam at Gorge Creek, elevation 
770 ft. One tunnel, 11,000 ft. long, dia- 
meter 20*5 ft. Power house with three units 
initaUed. Comhined capacity under re- 
duced head 73,000 h, p. Transformers, 
switchesi etc, capacity fiO.flOO k* v, a. Trans- 
mission line. 106.000 volts. 477.000 C. M. 
Aluminum cable stee!* reinforced on wood 
poles. 

Second Stop— Diablo Dam now under con- 
stTUCtion. Cost, including railroad exlen- 
tion, 14,460,000. Additional steps to be 
taken as demand for power required and 
■s revenues warrant in the following order. 
Third Step — ^^Building of two 80.000 h. p* 
units as first half of Diablo Plant to utilize 
fall and storage provided by Dinbto Dam* 
Fourth Step— Clearing of Ruby Reservoir 
and building of Ruby Dam to partial or 
preferably total height according to growth 
of demand. The Ruby storage is the key 
to the entire system. 

Fifth Step — The building of the first half 
of Ruby Plant, 240,000 h, p, or the building 
of the second half of the Diablo Plant, 

100.000 b, p. 

Sixth Step — Completion of Ruby and 
Dlahlo Plants* 

Seventh Step — Building of permanent dam 
for the Gorge Plant and completion of 
Gorge power house to 320.000 h* p. 

Eighth Step — Building of weir or dam on 
Thunder Creek and a tunnel to Ruby Res- 
ervoir to turn the waters of Thunder Greek 
into Ruby Reservoir, adding 80.000 h- p* to 
Ruby Plant* 

Final Completed Development 

Capacity, 1.120.000 h, p. Total cost, esti- 
mated 174,500,000 with transmission lines. 
Cost per h. p. |fi0.65. Annnat output, 2.600,- 
000,000 k. w. h. 

At the present rate of growth the entire 

1.120.000 h. p. will nil be distributed In 16 
years. By this time there will have been 
pnld off many of the first bonds amounting 
to something like $24,000,000, leaving only 
$50,000,000 outstanding against the entire 

1.120.000 h. p* or less than $50 per h. p* 

Other Plan In Serving Seattle Munidpal 
SyHtem 

Cedar Falls-“On Cedar River, 40 miles 
east of Senttte. Installed capacity, 

50.000 h, p* 

Lake Cnion Steam Plant — Eastlake Ave.* 
nn Ijike Union* Capacity 30.000 h* p. 

City nf Tacuma^ — The Seattle System is 
tied to that of the City of Tacoma by a 

60.000 volt trAnsmUsion line 33 miles longi 
this connects Tacoma's Lake Cushman and 
Nisqually River plants and steam plant to 
the Seattle System* This interchanges 20.- 
flOfi h, p. ami by reinaulating the line for 

110.000 volts will exchange SO.GOO h* p* 

The trip was so enjoyable from every 

angle that Local Union No* 46, has made 
tentative arrangements to repeat this on a 
bigger and better scale for three days, 
May 3Qth, May 31st, and June the 1st, 1030* 
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An iiivttBtJDQ is tienrliy exlendit«d iu any 
member ef the BroLherho^ who happens to 
be in Ihti port of the country at that time 
to ioln us. Not only ii a good time assured, 
but the excursion will prove very 
instruclivot 


A YOUNG CARPENTER TAKES A 
LOOK AT HIS JOB 
(Continued from pace 57t) 

could be found in the work. But at least 
it meant ample money. I served as n *'push- 
er/' with forty carpenters under mo. Wo 
were building a toy lagoon; the work lasted 
three weeks and gave me wages of 
Then oame the deprension* 

Philadelphia was full of itinerant building 
tradesmen. Ironworkers from the Florida 
building boom, carpenters who had been 
knocking together sets at Hollywood, masons 
from the Now York skyscrapers, laborers 
from the depressed textile towns of New 
England, all bad swarmed into the city 
hoping to profit by the Exposition^ We were 
too highly concent rated; some of ua wuuld 
have 10 recognise that we were supernumer- 
aries, and look elBewhore, 

I chose to stay and take my chances, and 
a month later, through luck, secured work 
with a local company which was building a 
sugar refinery. It was necessary to replace 
sixty old boilers with five modem ones which 
would do the same work. We carpenters 
used two tools; a machinist’s hammer and a 
Stillsnn wrench. The unions began to mutter. 
Weren't we taking work away from boiler- 
makers, or iron workers or millwrighti or 
steam fitters? Not thul it mattered which 
category we were depriving of the opportun' 
ity to labor, hut why should wo ourselves 
have the work? How did carpenters come to 
be dealing with wind boxes, burners, gaskets 
and steam lines? We got ready to leave. 
Exasperated, the builders replied that all the 
other trades hod hf4*n given a trial and had 
proved incompetent. In desperation carpen' 
fers had been brought In and were aomehow 
doing the job well. So we won our point 
and the hatred of the other trades. It is 
remarkable how deadly a millwright can be 
with a half-inch nut when a carpenter is his 
target! It was intolerably dirty work, and 
the boilers were agonixlngly hot to work in 
half an hour after the fire was pulled; but 
it was a steady job which lasted two months, 

Philadelphia was overcrowded. A friend 
wrote me of a large power-house development 
starting "down aomewhero near Boston," and 
I set out for the north. Two weeks later I 
was punching the clock as No. 2320, at the 
hourly wage rate of tLSS, I was engaged 
as a tlmberman, a post which came under the 
jurisdiction of carpentry. We weffe a heter- 
ogeneous crew, mnde up largely of Canadian 
French, Prince Edward Islanders, and Cape 
Cod fishermen who had lost their dories rum- 
running. The greater part of the men were 
members of the Legion, unmarried and about 
3S years old, bard-blUen, hard drinkers, fight* 
era, and workers. 

The plant we were helping to build was 
situated on tidewater. We worked for six 
months In bip boots, mud, and cold. Our 
only tools were cross-cut saws, electric and 
air drills, 12-pound sledges, adzes, and cant 
dogs. We drove piles, fitted and pUced 
"cribbing," usually of Georgia pine Umbers, 
16 inches square; we built towers and trestles 
for the locomotive cranes. Pneumonia had 
its way with three of us, and we all counted 
on losing about four days a month by minor 
accidents such as infected cuts, falls, rope 
bams, and the like. We all went overboard 
at difiTerent times, an experience which in 
hip boots is not, as someone said, "like bath- 
ing at Nantaskftt/* 


We worked sleudily, except when it rained, 
and it rained copiously that fall, usually 
about two days a week. For a time we 
worked under all conditions, until an epidemic 
of fiu, bringing stiff muscles and reducing the 
amount we could accomplish, convinced the 
boas that we were "only working for the 
doctor/’ I suppose our average wages were 
about $40 a week in a $26 town. Yet Mickey, 
my helper, remarked one rainy day as we 
played seven-card stud in the tool shanty 
and watched the norVaster whip across Dor* 
Chester Bay, "When ye git that wind with 
snow on It, boys, yc’ll wish ye'd saved yer 
iummcr’a wages." 


We fiiilahed foundaUons and began the 
superstructure just as the first snow found 
US. From that time the job became madness, 
and the previous months seemed like a remote 
bland of peace and ease. There was rush 
and shouting everywhere in the frenxied 
effort to get the roof on before the big 
storms came. The Ironworkers drove the 
steel up in three weeks. The scaflolds of 
the masons climbed higher and higher, and 
the hot hoists whined constantly to give them 
brick and mortar. The pipers and electricians 
run miles of pipe and cable. The lathes in 
the mnehine shops and Iho planers in the 
sawmill buzzed Intorminubly through long 


These MASTER PLIERS are Yours! 

T he first man in your crew gets them at this 
"Get Acquainted” price — 50c below the regu 
lar retjiil price. 

This offer is made to show each crew 
how good MASTER PLIERS are — how pow- 
erful they are — how easy they cut — how 
fine they work — and how long they last 
LAST CHANCE. This special offer 
will not appear again, so take advan- 
tage of it NOW. Try a pair and 
convince yourself the MASTER is 
the strongest and toughest plier 
you ever bought — and at a sav- 
ing of 50c. 

But remember — only 
one pair at this price. Next 
time they will be the regu- 
lar figure ($3.75 for 8"; 


O N this offer 

\V i 



$3.60 for 7" ; $2.75 for 
6") at good hardware 
stores. Mai! the 
blank and we'll do 
the rest. Money 
back if not sat- 
isfied after 15 
days’ trial. 


we send 
you One Pair 8 
inch Master Elec- 
tricians Pliers — 1 
inch longer than 
shown in picture, (Or 
if you want, you can 
have the 7 inch which will 
outcut any other 8 inch ; or 
the small 6 inch sixe) 

THE LEVERAGE 
DOES THE WORK 

FIctwocu Ehe smi the |iiw« 

nr*' r^miimiFid lprc*rn— you pH .1 tinier 
/ ae, much an ou ordinary |ilmrn. 

The JftWft ATv ttpcclnl criicllde va- 
UHfUiim 1 114 1 1 wu*cl iiurhltiu Inn ter for 
nmi‘rhtpplnf$ oiini<rn nod 
xuri7rgrl|i. d4.oqi-knuruMj wln^ judijiiiu 
jaw fucoii. 

Till- Ijiitilh'14 ari' JuMit troiitiol itpoHjil car- 

llMti — thf tl>U ghost stuff lliAili'. 

Ofily MASTERS nro mniln of two upoidany 
tciiijH'RHl Kri-tda-^-nrli ilii» Urtit for Its part. 
TICHlfloM, MAStTEU?^ Imvi* hoxtHl .foltiitt — keep 
ilio oil M ors In nllgmiiHit no hIiIo KprJng cvnii 
wln-ti work log on Ko. I wire or ln*av|cr. 

We ivnnr 0110 nifin In ovory crow (o own n imlr of 
MA.STKU PIJHItii Thru the otlinra Will want 
them. vv4irtli fitk’ hi im In got you ami yuur 

frlifudii aciiualiitod with itiln iup-i|uallfy tool. 

ihf« .'lOc for yournclf anil own the lH*»t pair of 
plUirti you wri'r will liavo. iNin't |H immtmtic In yonr 
crowd heat yon lo ililn offer. Fill mit the form NOW 
aio] thou wr'U ImiIIi ho hitiipy. 

MASTER PLIER CORPORATION. 

7330 Harrisnin St» Forcal Park. 111. 

/ S?oni| mo 1 pair GiiarBiitr^il Maat4*r iqiord toi'r your st^crlal 
/ "Got Ai'tHialnttHl" iifft'r. Tho vIwa* 1 want la (oIuh'Ii whlrhl 
^ WANTED; Q *1^ Fi.—j; Q T" ai $A; Q S'" at $a.2ri. If I ilo m»t romlt now 

I yon an* tu :ioni| ihom C. n. r>. 

We want one ) wtr name la 


AGENTS 


ter Cutting Pliers | 


time. Write for 
particulars. 


NUMIt^M AftO Hi HXIt. t 

TOWN 

«TATE 


PEAUEItS NAME 
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IT COSTS VOU NOTHING 





SPEEDBOR 


Because manv electricians received their 
J I Him a I of Electrical Workers loo late 
last month to get in on this unusual 
opport unity p we are extending the time 
Tilt and repeating the coupon ofTer* 


From the thousands of electricians who 
have already obtained their sample bit, 
hundreds of letters have been received 
testifying to 
lenomcnal bi 


►onng tool. 

i We said last month tlia t we wanted eveiy 

f electrician in the country to this bit. 

We mean just that; and for this reason 
are repeating the offer. 

Tear out the coupon now, take It to your 
nearest hardware dealer and experience ^ 

le thrill of working with the periect * 

Iricians* bit — the Irwin Speedbor. iP/ 


Jli friNJf^GER BI T COJIPJM 

(Sole mfikei'K of the Genuine Irwin Bit) 

WILMINGTON, OHIO 
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three-shift days, kncickitig QUt jUtiiiga fur 
the men aloft.. The nmtntenemce gang ran 
lines of temporary steam, water, air and 
electricity everywhere they might be needed. 
Thu tool sheds bulged with extra equipmunu 
K ml leas Htreama of trucks thumped through 
with cement, sand, stone, for the hungry 
RvfxorA that never stopped apilting out con- 
crete to the forma. 

Above the dm of it all, everybody yelled 
at once for "‘wood butchers.,'* For once we 
became Important Our pusher u'aa worn 
down to nervea and fuUlo blaspHemy. The 
master mechanic needed holt boxea, and needed 
them today! **Give me six men to build a 
hundred^'n'-lifty-foot concrete tower,** de- 
manded the superintendent The engineers 
needed more office room. The “wire jerkers'* 
needed scaffolds, the ironworkere an .-^‘frame, 
Everywhere went up the shout: “Where in 
hell are those carpenters f* We used every 
tool In our kits and some that had to bo 
jniported, from pinch bars to micrometerSt 
to keep them nJl happy. We made money 
during that stretch — ^and earned it 

Meanwhile, of course, the accident list 
mounted. A rigger fell from somewhere 
aloft, a jack hammer ran wild and killed a 
carpenter, an electrician lost an arm. Safety 
signs appeared, and everyone seemed to be 
swabbed with mercurochrome or swathed in 
adhesive. 1 lost a week by stepping on an 
eightpenny nail, pointed up through a plank. 
Then I had to buy 130 M'orlh of winter 
working clothes and replace some "borrowed** 
tools. 1 lost $30 in a crap game and gave 
110 for lick CO 11 Get ions. Then the union 

delegate threatened to tie up the job be- 
cause we were not working a five-day week* 
The local union refused to let us vote at lU 
meetings because we bad not spent a year in 
Us jurisdiction. Just what did the term 
"journey man” mean? 

Finally the roof took its place in the 
completed structure* Abruptly the madhouse 
came to an end as suddenly as it had started* 
Half of us were at once laid off, suspended 
until material for turbine foundations should 
be received. 

The turbine foundation was a SO -foot con- 
crete hill in the middle of the building, on 
which would be mounted the steam turbines, 
spinning at 30,000 revolutions a minute* That 
meant extra-heavy concrete, well re*enforcod 
to resist vibration. A groat deal of form 
work by the carpenters would be necessary. 
Fifty more men were hired to make up for 
tost time; in the end wc had enough men 
to eat the work, and we Unished altogether 
too quickly to pkase Us, 

I was the victim of a splinter in the 
thumb. We handled m much lumber that I 
never could tell how or when 1 received it. 
But sepsis and blood poisoning followed. 1 
spent turo months out of work trying to save 
my arm, and I found that $20 a week work- 
men's compensation was hardly adequate 
to my predicament* 

On my first day buck at work we set to 
building 10 tremendous manholes which would 
enable new transformers to go into service. 
The main power plant of Greater Boston 
was in imminent danger of breakdown* It 
was imperative that these transformers go 
Into action at once, or Boston might be with- 
out lights. We started Thursday morning 
to rush the work to a finish and worked 
until Saturday noon, when the circuits clicked 
through. On that &2-Kour stretch we ate 
every six hours, hut we never slept. Wo 
fltnrtGrl 60 men and ended 12, eyes reddened, 
lips chapped, dirty, nervous, exhnuBted, and 
one or two singing hysterically. Those of us 
who stuck made n total week*s pay of 1100 
but wo weren*t allowed to come back to work 
for a week (they said we needed rest), and 
none of ua felt right for a month. 

Then the job petered out altogether, except 


for the pipe fitters, who were putting the 
boiler house in shape. 1 begun a new branch 
of experience by going to sea as & "chips**' 
Two voyages In the banana navy as a ship’s 
carpenter at $B0 a month, with ports of call 
such US Huvaiia und Fanama, did not prove 
lucrative* Hut sliip routine of sounding the 
tanks, running the anchor winches, and build- 
Ing banana gratings or u radio table for the 
captain was restful after the madhouse of 
big- time construction. Wo met one hurricane, 
but, as >Vii wer« Riiuggod down in preparation, 
it woa much less exciting than an eight-hour 
pour with the concrete gang on chutes and 
runways* 

III 

Returning from the sea, I found vagrant 
jobs here and there of a few weeks* dura* 
lion. Duct linos in Springfield, a concreto 
reservoir in Greenwich, a spell of house build- 
ing, kept me at least partly occupied. I 
never knew when the pink discharge illp 
would be handed to me. I wanted another 
madhouse, greater permanence* 

1 took my way to a dam that my former 
employers were building on the Susquehanna 
River. Five thousand men were housed in n 
big construction camp; Ironworkers; Chero- 
kee Indians; French Canadian rivermen, 300 
strong, from the drives of the AUagash; 
carpenters; concrete men; Italians; common 
labor; blacks; general mechanics. The under- 
taking promised to be colorful, and it was, 
but some of the zest departed when we 
learned that wo were working 10 hours a day 
at coDiidernbly leis than union wages else- 
where. And hard work, never out of overalls* 
The camp was miles from a city, desolate 
and grim. 

It enjoyed a fringe called Death Valley, 
Hero was every variety of "gin mill/' “hop 
joint," brothel, and gambling den that such 
an army of men would demand* Croupiers 
with green vison watched spinning roulette 
wheels from high stools. Craps captains, 
with one hand constantly In b back pocket, 
uttered their stock patter in smoke- filled 
shanties whore greasy riveters elbowed im- 
maculale timekeepers for a chance at the 
dice. **RoH down boys. Pay the line. P»y 
the race horse and lake the field* Seven to 
four odds in the house game, boys.” Oc- 
casigitNil gull ptny |uuk ptuco- depu- 

lixed ex-marines were assigned to keep or- 
der- Otherwise It was nothing but eat, 
sleep, work, and damn the job. 

This msdhouce, too, came to an end and 
[ atari ed for the skyscraper country where 
the money is supposed to live. 

I helped build apartment houses on Long 
Island. My function was to ran a circular 
saw and cut floor joists. Then opportunity 
came to move into the city Itself, where the 
"big ones,” the many-story office buildings 
and hotels, exemplify modern construction 
at its most towering aspect. 1 started 
building footings for a forty-floor hotel and 
working with the dynamite gang. Very 
quickly 1 learned that there is nowhere less 
work for a carpenter than on a skyseraper- 
The use of wood has been reduced to a 
minimum. Such work an exists Is intricate- 
ly specialixod and subdivided. There are 
shocorSt wall buildem, arcli men, prutectLon 
men, door hangers, floor layers, lathers, 
stair builders, scalTold men, fireproofers, 
trimmers, shop men, and a variety of oth- 
ers. And each par forms a highly spsdaKxsd 
task* The New York City^ trade laborer is 
not the all-aroynd mechanic that is found 
in the provinces. 

The carpenter inst.nlls practically nothing 
ivhich is permanent except the fosi-disap- 
pearlng wooden window frames. His part 
is the temporary work; he supplies forms, 
outside waste chutes, protections, and stag- 
ings. As an example of the degree of spe- 


clnUxatlon which prevails, four distinct 
kinds of carpenters are used in building the 
arch forniH for n cuncrote floor of a sky- 
scraper* One hangs the joisU, another the 
beam bottoms, an other tho beam sideSi and 
the last man nails on the “decking" for the 
concrete slab. All these workers must and 
do work at top speed. 

tt Is an exceptional skyscraper job which 
provides the mechanic work for more than 
six weeks* Two weeks is probably nearer 
the average. Then comes an indeterminate 
(lunger rather than shorter) interval in 
which he has to find another job* He sim- 
ply knocks about from job to job unless ho 
la one of the very few eKceptionat men who 
have some sort of direct contact with their 
employer. Labor is simply a commodity, 
like brick and stone, with the dilTeronce 
that, on account of its high hourly wage, it 
Is hired as late ns possible and dispensed 
with as soon as feasible* 

Tho skyscraper, from tho vforkman’s point 
of view, is the most prosaic and least In- 
teresting type of structure to buibl. From 
lU third suh-basemetft, chiseled from the 
granite of .Manhattan, to the roof of the 
pent house, fifty-odd floors above. It is all 
“typical"; that is to say, tvery' fiuor is like 
every other floor, Th^ worker hardly 
learns the name of his partner (mechanics 
work In pairs)* I suppose I have had forty 
partners in the last three years, so mpidty 
does the mechanic shift from job to job. A 
skyscraper, as the workman knows it, is 
altogether like a factory job in Its same- 
ness and monotony. Tt lacks the variety of 
a bridge or dam job. 

In other kinds of employment, there is 
always news at the noon hour. Kelly is 

running a job in Beaumont, Texas* T 

and L— — have just landed a three-year 
contract in the Axores* McGuire's wife is 
making good beer these days. Gus Is get- 
ting a new Nash. But the sole noon-hour 
topic in the shacks that nestle on the sec* 
ond floor of the skyscrapers Is “When do 
wc get ill** And by "It” Is meant the tay-off, 
the ''crash ” the “walk.'* 

IV 

Old itge, accident, and unemployment nre, 
of course, the chief terrors of Itinerant la- 
bor. It has been said that the first of these 
never alTects the ironworkers, because an 
ironworker is always killed before he grows 
old. Colonel W. A. Starrett, in his "Sky- 
scrapers and the Men Who Build Them,” 
has this comment: 

“The game Itself Is a kilter. One pass- 
ing a large metropolitan building during 
const ruction is apt to notice the young, vir- 
ile men, with nonchalant manner, who so 
confidently go about their tasks. Few people 
stop to consider these same men after 2ft 
or 30 years of this rigorous, exposed life. 
They are hearty eaters and gulp their food, 
frequently carried to the job cold; or, if 
bought at the ubiquitous hot-dog stand, it 
Is generally of the fried variety with little 
thought of the science of dietetics. Their 
inordinate use of tobacco and smalt atten- 
tion to dental hygiene, nowadays rccognlied 
as of such importance to middle-aged good 
henUh, leave them susceptible to the oecU'- 
pational ailments which their work some- 
timcH engenders, “ * “ The admiring 

spectator sees young men, hut little reaUres 
the shadow that an uncertain future is cast- 
itig. The experienced builder, however. 
Bees the prematurely aged huikling mech- 
anic, sometimes a pathetic figure, standing 
on the sidewalk week after week, in the 
furtive hope that a job commensurate with 
his now narrowed ahillties is available for 
him” 

The unions have done and have been able 
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to do but iitUe toward the solution of this 
prqblenK Thoir benefits are inadequate, but 
that is not thdr fault. 

Naturally the occupation of any workman 
about Q huildinja? in process of construction 
is ha:sardouB, Some occupations are more 
hmsardous than others. It is significant 
that in New York the insurance rate for 
steel erectors was» in 1B28, $24*03 per hun* 
drerl dollars of pay rolL Carpenters were 
rated at $17,1 L The greatest amount of 
compensation is $26 per week. 

But the average workman worries little 
about old age and accident; in faeti he is 
too complacent about them, Intermittency 
is the chief spectre. Lost time due to 
weather, lardy delivery of material, and 
completion of the job are factors beyond 
the control of either the worker or the em- 
ployer. The problem of finding a new job, 
'Which is based on whom and not what the 
worker knows, is more acute in the building 
trades than In most industries, on account 
of the entire dissociation of employer and 
workman. 

The reason for intermittent employment 
i» the fault of no one group in the organiza- 
tion of the bulMing trade, perhaps not the 
fault of all the groups. The fault is inher- 
ent in the nature of the work itself. Us 
very driving power is uncertainty. This 
zest of gambling with men, materials, and 
the elements can make for nothing but in- 
stability. 

That is why T am not perhaps as well off 
as my Ihroo friends who entered safer 
levels of omploymont. Through training 
ami education I am more fortunate than 
most of my fellow construction workers; 
other field a are open to me, now that I have 
demonstrated to myself that skilled labor 
today simply does not pay. They, however, 
are in a situation which is greatly mis- 
understood. 

It is difficult to equate these “high wages’^ 
to a yearly stipend. The proper scale of 
remuneration, as mentioned above, Is In terms 
of hours. In an occupation which pays $80 
one week, $20 the next* and nothing for the 
next two, it is hard to save money 
syatemeticallyr 

This instability fosters a sort of false 
economy. I have known mechanics who have 
made flrst payments on a new car after two 
or three weeks heavy with overtime, appar- 
ently with no thought for the lean weeks 
which inevitaljly must follow a period of 
rush. 

Not a few of them confess that they never 
saved a penny until they were married, 
although it is difllcult to see just bow this 
estate bettered their situation, for a man 
with ties is in no position to follow the big 
jobs from place to place. It is true, however* 
that no one Is more prodigal with his money* 
when he has it. than a young man engaged in 
physical end dangerous w^ork. 

Nearly every carpenter, nt one time or 
another* hag been in the contracting business 
for himself* but insufficient business or back- 
ing usually forces him back to using tools 
very quickly. 

Unionism has, of course, greatly improved 
the position of labor. The individual trade- 
unionist* however* sees his local primarily ag 
an agency that furnishes him with an oppor- 
tunity to pay dues. Rightly or not, the 
union is generally regarded as an organiza- 
tion dominated by small cliques. Its mem- 
bers distrust its efficiency as an employment 
bureau. 

The function of the local is largely social. 
It gkes the worker something to talk about 
on and ofT the job. Then, too, it has a tre- 
menrious wolding power. Its members are* 
If its severest critics, also its moat loyal sup- 
poriersi and they back its policies resolutely, 
if not enthusiastically. 


V 

My experience has been pretty typical. 
There has been litllo of the collegiate in it* 
little thinking about economic theory, for it 
has been my living. I no iunger speak of 
making $12 a day, hut rulher a dollar 
and a half an hour — when you can get it. 
When my three friends asked me, “Good ex- 
perience, wasn't it?“ I said* “Splendid. 1 
wouldn't swap with any of you.” “High 
wages?” But at this I grew just a little 
exasperated, and told them: “A million dol- 
lars a year is good wages, but if you're laid 
off at the end of the first minute it doesn't 
mean much," 

1 offer no suggestion toward the solution 
of the problem, beyond, perhaps* a restriction 
of the apprentice quota temporarily and a 
greater insistence on unionism* which after 
all does produce competent craftsmen, and 
ameliorates* to some extent, the madhouse 
life of high wages and abort Jobs, 


CHILD SLAVERY— SEARING AT- 
TACK ON INTOLERABLE EVILS 

(Coutiuued from page 570) 

can not abolish child-labor because the mill 
owners, who live in New England* oppose it. 
They have invested their millions in South 
Carolina, with the tacit understanding with 
legislature and governor that there shall 
be no state inspection of mills, nor interfer- 
ence in any way with their management of 
employees. Each succeeding election the can- 
didates for the legislature secretly make 
promises that they will not pass a law for- 
bidding child-labor. They can not hope for 
election otherwise — Lho capitalists eombine 
with the "crackers*” and any man who favora 
the reatriction of child-labor is marked. The 
cracker, the capitalist, and the preacher live 
on child-labor* and the person who lifts his 
voice in behalf of the children is denounced 
as a sickly sentimentalist, endeavoring to 
discourage the best interests of the state. 
The cracker doca not reason quite thus far— 
with him it is a question of “rights, sah,” 
and ho is the head of his family and you 
must not meddle—his honor is at stake. 

So at every election he jealously guards 
his rights — he has nothing else to do — ^he has 
lost everything else hut “honor," If women 
could vote in South C KToUna they would 
wipe child-labor out with a sweep* but alas! 
a woman in South Carolina does not own 
even her own body. South Carolina is the 
only state in the Union that ha.g no divorce 
law. In South Carolina the gracious, gentle 
woman married to a rogue liaa him for life, 
and he has her. 1’he state objects to their 
getting apart. The fetters forged in South 
CaroHna never break (in South Carolina), 
and the key is lost. 

I say these things with no prejudice 
against the people of South Carolina as a 
whole, for some of the bravest, gentlest* 
sanest* most loynl tind most hospitable 
friends I have in the world live there. I 
make the mention merely as a matter of 
fact to show that the ma|onty of the people 
in South Carolina have a long way to travel 
and are good raw stock for missionary work. 

I learned from a reliable source that a 
cotton mill having a payroll of $C*000 a week 


in New England, can be run in the South 
for $4,000 dollars a week. This means a 
saving of just $100,000 a year; and the mill 
having a capital of $1,000,000 thus geU a 
clear gain of 10 per cent per annum. 

Company-Owned EverjThlng 

One mill at Columbia, South Carolina* has 
a capital of $2*000,000. In half a dozen other 
cities there are mills with a capital of a 
million or more. These mills ail have “Com- 
pany Department Stores,” whore the em- 
ployees trade. A certain credit is given* 
and the employee who has n dollar coming 
to him in cold cash is very* very rare. The 
cashier of one mill told me that 19 families 
out of 20 never see any cash, and probably 
never will. The account is kept with the 
head of the house. Against him arc charged 
house-rent, insurance, fuel — three things the 
man never thought of. Next, the orders 
drawn on the company must be met. Then 
comes groceries, clothing and gew-gawa that 
the young women are tempted into buying, 
providing the account la not too much over- 
drawn. Sometime.g it happens that the ac- 
count is so much overdrawn by the last of 
the month that the storekeeper will dole out 
only corn meal and bneon — just these two 
things to prevent starvation and keep the 
family at work. The genial cashier who made 
this explanuLion to mo* did it to reveal the 
pitiable ignorance of the "poor whites”— the 
cracker can not figure hia account—it is all 
a matter of faith with him. “To manage u 
cracker you have to keep him in debt to you,” 
explained my friend, “then you can control 
hig vote, and his family." 

The ingenuity displayed in securing the 
luborers reveal the “instincts of Connecticut," 
to use the phrase of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
There are men called "Employment Agents” 
who drive through the country and make the 
acquaintance of the poor whites — ^Ihe “white 
trash.” This expression, by the way, was 
launched by the negroes* and then taken up 
by the white a. No white man will acknow- 
ledge himself aa “trash," but he applies the 
epithet to others who are supposed to be still 
more trashy than himself. 

No matter how poor these whites are, they 
are always well stuffed with pride — they arc 
as proud as the rich* and they would conduct 
themselves just like the F. F, Vs, slightly 
run down at the heel. 

They apologize for their poverty and lay it 
all to the war. All consider ihcmselves very 
much above the negroes — they will not work 
with the blacks. 

The employing agent drops in on this poor 
white family and there is much friendly con- 
versation— for time is no object to the 
cracker. Gradually the scheme is unfolded. 
There is a nice man who owns a ndH- — he 
will not employ negroes — they are not suffi- 
ciently intelligent. The visitor can get work 
for all the Women and the children of the 
household with this nice man. There will be 
no work for the man of the house, but he can 
get odd lobs in the town. This suits the 
cracker — he does not want to work. A house 
wall be supplied gratis for them to live in. 
A photograph of the house is shown — It is a 
veritable palace compared with the place they 
now call home. The visitor goes away, 
promising to call again the next week. He 
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cornea bark nnd reports that be has seen hia 
friend, the hnose is ready, work is waiting, 
wages in cash will be paid every Saturday 
night 

Cash! 

Why, this jvoor white family never saw any 
real cash in all their Uvea. A printed agree- 
inent is produced and signed. 

If the cracker hasn't quite energy enough 
to move, the employing agent packs up his 
scanty effects and advances money for car 
fare. The family land in the mill town, are 
quartered in one of the company’s cottages 
and go to work — ^the mother and all the 
children over five. The head of the house- 
stays at home to do the housework, and 
being a man, of course, does not do it. He 
goes to the grocery or some other loafing 
place where there are other men in the same 
happy condition as himself. Idle men in the 
south, as elsewhere, do not feel very well— 
they need a Httle stimulant, and take it. The 
cracker discovers he can get vrhifikey and 
pay for it with an order on the company. 

Sold Into Slavery 

He is very happy and needless to say, is 
quite opposed to any fanatic who vrould like 
to interfere in his family relations. He is 
not aware of it, hut he has sold his wife and 
children into a five years* slavery. The com- 
pany threatens and has the right to dis* 
charge them all if one quits — even the 
mother is not free. 

But the cracker knows his rights^e is 
the head of bis family, the labor of his 
children is his until the girls arc 13 and the 
boys 21. fie knows these things and he 
starts them off to their work while it Is yet 
night. And at the mill overseers look after 
them. These overseers are northern men — 
sent down by the capitalists. In war time 
the best slave drivers were northerners— 
they have the true spirit and get the work 
done. If necessary they do not hesitate to 
’’reprove** their charges, 

But the cracker wants to be kind; he wants 
to accumulate enough money to buy a home 
in the country — it will take only a few years! 
The overseers do not wish to be brutal, but 
they have to report to the superintendent — 
there must bo so much cloth made every day. 
The superintendent is not a bad man — but he 
has to make a dally report to the president 
of the company: and the president has to 
report to the stockholders. The stockholders 
live in Boston, and all they want is their 
dividends. When they go south they go to 
Finehurst, Asheville or St. Augustine. Details 
of the mill arc not pleasant; they simply 
leave matters to the good men who operate 
the mills— Ht is against their policy to dictate. 

Capital is king, not cotton* But capital la 
blind and deaf to all that is not to its inter- 
est; it wiU not act while child-tabor means 
10 per cent dividends on industrial stocks. 
Instead of aboUshlng child-labor, capital 
gives a lot, near the mill property, to any 
preacher who will build a church, and another 
lot for a parsonage, and then agrees to 
double the amount any denomination will 
raise for a church edifice. Within a quarter 
of a mile from one cotton mill, at Columbia, 
South Carolina, I counted seven churches, 
completed or in process of erection. 

And that is the way the mill owners cap- 
ture the clergy. In talking with various 
preachers on the question of child-labor they 
all, I found, had arguments to excuse it, 
blissfully unaware that the entire question 
had been fought out in the world's assize, and 
that dviHr.ation fifty years ago had placed 
her stamp of disapproval on the matter. One 
preacher put it in this way, with a gracious, 
patrontzing smire (I quote his exact words): 
"Oh, of course, it la pretty bad — hut then, 
dear brother, you know the children are 


better off in the mill than running the 
streets!" 

It is assumed that there are only two 
occupations for children — working in the mill 
and running the streets. And then this man 
of God confessed to me without shame that 
many of the men whose whole families 
worked in the mills, subscribed one-tenth of 
their income to the support of "the Gospel," 
and gave him an order on the mill company 
for the amount; and this amount was with* 
held from wages and paid to him regularly 
by the cashier of the company. 

The majority of the clergy of South 
Carolina have alv^aya stood for slavery. The 
clergy never move faster than the people, 
usually lag^ng a little behind. To get ahead 
of the pews is to separate from them, so the 
average clergyman will not champion an un- 
popular cause. The clergyman who speaks 
his mind for freedom has to get out of the 
church, Luther, Savonarolat Emerson, Beech- 
er, McGlynn, Prof. Swing, Dr. Thomas and 
all that band of preachers who have stood 
out and voiced the cause of freedom, have 
been regarded by their denominations as ren- 
egades. Exile and ostracism have been the 
lot of freedom's champtonB; and their ostra- 
cism and social disgrace have been the work 
of the respectable element in the church. 

And the reason the church has always sided 
with slavery is because she has thrived on 
the profits of slavery* 

We have heard much about the danger 
that follows an alliance between church and 
state; but what think you of a partnership 
between grasping greed and religion — the 
professed religion of the suffering, bleeding 
Christ, the Christ who had not where to lay 
nis head! 

The Orthodox Protestant preacher is an 
institution in the south. You sec hta well 
buttered face on every train, at every sta- 
tion — he attends every gatherinjp — nothing 
can be done without him. He preaches "the 
blood of Jesus," and nothing else. His 
gospel U the promise of a perfect paradise 
hereafter for all who believe as he does, and 
hell and damnation for all who don't. There 
has not been a patentable improvement made 
on his devil in 200 years. 

Courage to Foes of Evil 

The south is priest-ridden to an extent that 
should make Italy and Spain jealous. The 
preacher is a povver. One of them explained 
to me that most of the heads of families that 
w^orked in the mills were "Christian people.” 
He seemed to think that Jesus said, "Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Etngdom of 
Cotton.*’ 


If the child workers of South Carolina 
could be marshalled by bugle call, headed 
with fife and drum, and marched through 
Commonwealth Avenue, out past the statue 
of William Lloyd Garrison, erected by the 
sons of the men who dragged him through 
the street at a rope’s end, the sight would 
appall the heart and drive conviction home. 
Imagine an army of 20,000 pigmy bondsmen, 
half naked, half starved, yellow, weazened, 
deformed in body, with drawm faces that 
shows spirits too dead to weep, too hopeless 
to laugh, too pained to feel! Would not 
aristocratic Boston lock her doors, bar the 
shutters and turn in shame from such ti 
sight! 

I know the sweat-shops of Hester Street, 
N. Y.; I am familiar with the vice, depravity 
and degradation of the WhUechupel District; 
T Have visited the Ghetto of Venice; I know 
tho lot of the coal miners of Pennsylvania; 
and I know somewhat of Siberian atrocities; 
but for misery, woe and hopeless suffering, 
I ha%"c never seen anything to equal the 
cotton mill slavery of South Carolina — this 
in my own America-— the Land of the Free 
and the Home of the Brave! 

For the adult who acepts the life of the 
mills, I have not a word to say— it is his own 
business. My plea is in defense of the inno- 
cent — I voice the cry of the child whose sob 
is drowned in the thunder of whirring wheels. 

The iniquity of this new slavery in the 
new south has grown up out of conditions 
for which no one man, or class of men, it 
seems is amenable. The interests of the 
cracker, the preacher, the overEoer, the sup- 
erintendent. the president, and the stock - 
holdersp are so involved that they can not see 
the truth — their feet are ensnared, and they 
sink Into the quicksands of hypocrisy, deceiv- 
ing themselves with spacious reasons. They 
mast be educated, and the people must be 
educated. 

So it remains for that small yet valiant 
band of men and women in the south, who 
arc fighting this iniquity, to hold fast and 
not leave off in thetr work until the little 
captives are made free. Eight will surely 
win. And to these earnest men and women 
who are braving ostracism, and who are 
often scorned in their own homes, who have 
nothing to gain but the consciousness of hav- 
ing done Tight, we reach friendly hands 
across the miles, and out of the silence we 
send them blessings and bid them be strong 
and of good-cheer. Seemingly they fight 
alone, but they are not alone for the great, 
throbbing, melting Mother-heart of the world 
has but to know of their existence to be one 
with them. 
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TO LOCOMOTIVE WHEELS 

CCantlnueil from page 577) 

age speed of U miles an hour for the first 
33 miles, consumed 16 minutes In taking 
on a new supply of fuel and water* and com- 
pleted the secend leg of 35 miles as un- 
eventfully as any locomotive would today. 

^*When the Novelty came snorting up on 
the fifth day* BraitWalte thought it well 
to warm her up. He ran down the track. 
There was a hiss of steam and the engine 
came to a stop. \ small pipe had burst. 
Next, the Ttncket came lumhering down 
the course. Stripped, she made 30 miles 
an hour on a seven-mile run. The Novelty 
was soon repaired, but it was too late to 
travel 70 miles; she merely delighted the 
grand stand with a short run made at 
over 21 miles an hour. 

"On the sixth day Timothy flack worth 
appeared with the Sanspareil. The engine 
ran up and down for two hours. Then n 
feed pipe hurst, and her career for the day 
was ended, 

“On the seventh day the Novelty ran out 
after having been more or Ie.ss extensively 
overhauled. Erickson said she was Vreen/ 
meaning that the new cement with which 
the flanges of the boiler had been trowelled 
wa-T not at all what it nhould he. Hin mlc 
givings proved to be justified. Amid the 
groans of the spectators the popular Nov- 
elty came to a dead stop. Bufstairs Per- 
severance also ran, but she was rlenrly out- 
classed with her low speed of only five 
miles an hour and she withdrew from the 
contest entirely, * * " 

“Stephenson every day had hauled a coach 
of 20 to 40 people up Hainhill incline at 
20 miles an hour. Eeastrick and Walker 
had stated in their report that the whole 
power of locomotives would he absorbed 
in taking their own bodies up that grade 
( one foot in 96 feet) so that they could not 
haul any load at all. There was nothing 
for the directors to do but award the £506 
prize to George Stephenson for his Eocket," 

Names That Did Not Name 

Stephenson was engaged to build seven 
other engines for the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. These were 
fancifully entitled The Comet, Arrow, Me- 
teor* Bart* Phoenix, North Star and North- 


years as a builder of engines and his firm 
is still building thuni. 

Railroad Brothers wilt be happy to learn 
that one of the early members of the Brit- 
ish Railway Brotherhoods was an engine 
driver with George Stephenson in 1832— 
Thomas West Smith* of Leicester* who be- 
came cleaner and fireman for the "Comet" 
on the historic railway. 


Men, like trains* are at their best when 
they are on the level. 


“The American Federation of Labor has 
not Indulged In any exhaustive or elaborate 
platform of abstract principles. It recognizes 
that the best organization for the working 
people is an organization of the working 
people* by working people* and that the trade 
union; to assure and insure the right of the 
trade unions to self-government; and yet to 
insist that the toilers in each union shall 
appreciate the interdependence of organiza- 
tions* and by the federation of all to present 
a solid phalanx of the workers of Americn." 
— Gompere, 
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KnvciapM, OfOclul, per 10O__„^. 1,00 

t.edircr* loose leaf hlntlcr, TIunTicta] Bec- 

refary>i £0 tnb Index fl.611 

l.cclacr piiaca to lit above ledger* per 

100 t.60 

Leiljier* FlnHUcbil WccrHarjr'e, 100 paxes. 3.00 


I.eflxcrr Financial Fecretary^* ZOO paxep- 
Ledxcr, FlannHal BecretaevV 400 paxei- 
( Extra tleavy Dlndinr) 

Isabels. Hetat, per lOO 

.Labels, Taper* per 100- 


Lalieln, larxe site for tiooee wiring, per 100 
Oblli^attfia Cardi, donble* per doxoii... — . 

Paper, Official I.*etter* per 100 ■ - — 

Permit C^srd, per lOO- 

Rlfnals, extra, each-_ 

Receipt Book (SOO revel 

Receipt Book <760 recelpta — 

Herd jit Bufik. Financial Secretary "a 

Receipt Book, Treaeorer 

Receipt Ifoldere. each 

Rinjir, II karat — 

Rinxt 14 karat x^een and white xold 

Beal, cut of- 

Heal fporket)^ — — 

TraTeltnx Cnrde, per doxen ^ „ 

M^lthdrawal Earde, with Trans, Cds„ per 

Working Cards, per 

Warrant Book, for R. 8. 


4.50 

8.75 

1,ZS 

,15 

.35 

,*5 

,78 

,75 

.£6 

£.00 

4,00 

J15 

.S6 

.£6 

0.60 

10.00 

1.00 

4.00 

7.50 
.75 

J50 

M 

,50 


FOR E, W, B, A. 


Application Ilinnks, per tOO „75 

Book, Minute-. 1.60 

Tbartera, Dgpllcales^^^^„__„_^ ,60 


Constlfntloo and By-Lawa, per 100- 7.60 


Bins le Cuplefl 

Rituals. tMch 

Eelnslatement Blanks, per 100_ 


,10 

.£6 

,75 


METAL 



LABEL 


NOTE — The ahuve articles will be supplied wlictt the requisite amount of cash nccumpanJos 
the order. Otherwise Iho order will nut be rercqriilxed. All inppllcs scut by us have postai^e 
ctr express charges p repo Id. 

ADDRESS, G. M. BUGNIAZET, I. S. 



Three new G-E contributions 
to the conquest of the air 


"Eyes” 
for 

blind flying! 


1 INDDERGH. flying blind much of the way, hit 
^ Ireland “on the nose*' in his New York to Paris 
flight. Now, as an aid to air navigation comes the 
magneto compass, a product of General Eiearic re- 
search, which gives pilots a navigating instrument of 
extraordinary accuracy and sensitiveness. Tests have 
proved that the average pilot can depend upon this in- 
strument to guide him to predetermined points though 
hundreds of miles away. 

Meanwhile, two other General Eleark concribudons 
to aviation, have been developed— the electric gasoline 


gauge and the radio edio altimeter. The ordinary alti- 
meter shows merely height above sea level. But the 
radio echo altimeter warns the pilot of his actual dis- 
tance above ground or water by flashing green, yellow, 
and red liglits on the instrument board — thus adding 
another important new safety faaor to the traffic 
of the air. 

By such research, General Electric maintains its leader- 
ship in every department of the electrical industry. Tlie 
list of General Electric products runs into many tliou- 
sands. On all of diem, the G-E monogram is your 
assurance of electrical correctness and dependability. 


JOIN us IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, UROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 9 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.H.C, NETWORK 


95-682 II 





Organization is the art 

OF GETTING MEN TO RESPOND 
LIKE THOROUGHBREDS. 

WHEN YOU CLUCK TO A 
THOROUGHBRED HE GIVES 
YOU ALL THE SPEED AND 
STRENGTH OF HEART AND 
SINEW IN HIM. 

WHEN YOU CLUCK TO A 
JACKASS HE KICKS. 

THE BEAN. 


T*r» oir 


